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royal aufborrly increaſed in France. 
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CHAP. . 2 


Edward L King of England — Philip the Fair 


conſiſcates Guienne. r . bis W 
"ne Boniface VII. 


IHE celebrated reign of Philip: Iv. "hh 
named the Fair, ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Philip the Hardy, who died in the year 1285, 
makes a remarkable period in general hiſtory, 
by the extraordinary events it produced, wherein 
we ſhall fee the enterprizes of a haughty pope 


repreſſed with vigour, and the royal authority 
maintained with ſucceſs, but ſtained. by acts of 


violence and injuſtice. Some dreadful wars 
were on the point of b 


France and 2 and their mutual hatred 
Vor. II. B Per- 


ein kindled between 


15 


| {From the End of the Thirteenth Century till towards : 


General idea 
of the reign 
of Philip 
IV. (the 
Fair, } 


kingof Eng- 
land ſub- 
dues the 
Welſh, 


the ſovereignty of t 


MODERN HISTORY. 


perpetuated the miſeries of the human race. 
We ſtill have a long ſeries of horrors to paſs 
through, before we come to times that do 
credit to humanity. 
Edward I. the ſon of Henry III. a prince 
equally remarkable for his bravery, ambition, 
and profound ſkill in politics, aſcended the 
Engliſh throne in the year 1272. He reduced 
the Welſh, whoſe prince had acknowledged 
he crown during the pre- 
ceding reign, though the people were not leſs 


jealous of their independence. Lewellin, and 


bis brother David, the laſt. of the Welſh 
Princes, having attempted to recover their 


The throre 
of Scotland 
ys vacant, 


compet tors, 


rights, were defeated and killed; from which 
time that principality has given the title to the 
eldeſt ſons of the kings of England. 

For ſeveral ages, Scotland had been go- 
verned by a race of kings of the ſame family. 
William, one of theſe princes, being priſoner 
in England, was obliged to acknowledge him- 
ſelf the vaſſal of Henry II.; but Richard re- 
nouncing a title acquired by force, the inde- 
pendence of William's ſucceſſors ſeemed to be 


unqueſtionable. Edward, however, took ad- 
vantage of an extraordinary event to claim tbe 
rights of ſovereignty. A number of competi- 


tors, and among them John Baliol and Robert 
Bruce, both of them deſcendants, by the fe- 
male line, from the ancient family of Scotland, 


contended for the crown, which was become 


vacant by the death of Alexander III. and his 
only heireſs, The title being exceſſively ob- 
ſcure, and the Scots too ignorant to clear it 


Pi UP, 


BVIABTUMPOCHA.M  S» 


up, they conſented that Edward prey eee 1 
the diſpute. "ak 
That prince, after . a ahi —5 dee, 2 
paſſages which could ſerve to illuſtrate their , deim 
claims to be compiled, though by no means the king- | 

conformable to his intentions, approached the fk. 
frontiers with an army, and declared that he 
would not decide as arbiter, but as lord pa- 
ramount of the kingdom. The competitors 
did not heſitate to acknowledge the ſove- 
reignty of their judge, who, by way of pre- 
caution, cauſed ſome of the ſtrong holds of the 
country to be put into his hands. The beſt 
civilians in Europe were conſulted, and on 
their unanimous opinion a deciſion was given 
in favour of Baliol, becauſe he had the right | 
of repreſentation. The king of Scotland took King Bald 
the oath of fidelity in the year 1293 but, „nn of He- 
provoked at a ſtate of dependence, which Ed- hu  Ed-, - 
ward endeavoured to render more and more 
diſagreeable, he privately joined with France 
againſt England: their mutual intereſts had for 
a long time united France and Scotland. $2 

A quarrel ariſing between an Engliſh and à A quarrel 
Norman ſailor, the latter was killed. Who >*rvecaiwo 
eould have imagined, that ſuch a matter would fource « 8 
have engendered a war? But the fate of na 
tions ſometimes. depends upon ſuch triflfe. 
The Normans cruiſed againſt the Engliſh to 
revenge the death of their countryman; but 
they were defeated, and inſulted even in the 
port of Rochelle, and the country in its neigh- 
bourhood pillaged. Philip the Fair ſent to 
demand- ſatisfaction; but it was refuſed by 


B 2 3 Edward 


. MODERN HISTORY. 
ppi, Edwatd J. who. being cited as Duke of Gui- 
Flair von. enne to the court of peers, he at firſt refuſec 

ee = to appeat, though he: afterwards ſent his bro- 

ther Edmund to negociate; but when the term 

of the ſummons was expired, the ſovereign 

fog ES confiſcated Guienne, which was immediately 
taken without oppoſition; a circumſtance that 


gives room to believe Philip had auunſed = 
enemy witk falſe promiſes of peace. 


' Adelphi f The Count of Flanders, and the 


Naſſau em- 


peror, a Adolphus of Naſſau, were allies of England. 
_ 2 After the death of Rodolphus of Hapſburg, 
Velen the lat mentioned was choſen emperor in the 
year 1291, in preference to Albert of A = 

the ſon of Rodolphus, whoſe power was 
dreaded by the electors. Not able to keep 
peace in his own deminions, he could not be 
©. formidable to his neighbours, and Philip the 
+: » Fair affected to deſpiſe him. The money 
which was furniſhed by Edward, he expended 
on his on wants, and not in ſupport of the 
alliance. The Engliſh: overran Scotland, and 
the French conquered a great part of F landers, 
+ ſo that the-allies on both ſides, nene che em- 

Peter, were great ſufferers. 

| 2 7 . Boniface VIII. (Cajetan) was at 55 time 
5 ow oy. in poſſefſion of the Holy See, and the manner 


dente by which he acquired it ſufficiently diſplays the 


* . genius of the man. He perſuaded Celeſtine v. 


who, with all the fanctity of an anchoret, was 
che moſt ſimple of the human race, to abdicate 
the pontificate, an employment of which he 
was entirely incapable, and cauſed him to be 
put to death in 4 vile e leſt he ſnould 
„ ee reſume 


SIX TH EPOc HA. 


reſume the throne: however, the valiqiey of 


the reſignation. was diſputed. An eccleſiaſtical 
dignity may be reſigned into the hands of a 
ſuperior; but the pope has no ſuperior; and 
therefore cannot reſign. This method of rea- 
ſoning, which was worthy of the old ſehool, 
was ſufficiently convincing to thoſe that were 
diſſatisſied; though Celeſtine had taken a 
precaution, Which was not leſs ridicylqus,: to 


publiſh a bull, by which the ſovereign pontiffs - 


were permitted to reſign their dignity. He was 


the only one that ever availed himſelf af the 


privilege. 3 Ce?” CELL l . Reet ' 
No one was ever more intoxicated with the 
chimerical pretenſions of the court of Rome 
than Boniface, who went more daring lengths 
in ſupport of them than any of his predeceſſors. 
He ſent his orders to all crowned. heads, as if 


Boniface 
ſpeaks to 


crowned 


heads as 
their ſove- 


reign. 


he had been univerſal ſovereign. Tou undoubt- _ 


edly know, ſaid he in his letter to Edward I. 
that the kingdom of Scotland is, in ibe fulleſt man- 
ner, the property of the Holy See. In a letter 
reſpecting Hungary, which he likewiſe claimed, 
The Roman pontiff, ſaid he, whom God has 
eſtabliſhed over kings and kingdoms, holding the 
firſt rank among mortals, calmly judges from the. 
ſummit of bis throne, and by his looks \ diſpels 
every evil. But his looks darted only thunders 
againſt France, where a haughty, abſolute king 
dared to contemn his decrees. He had been 
provoked againſt Philip the Fair, whom he 
fruitleſsly ſummoned to appear at his tribunal, 
on an appeal made to the Holy See by the Earl 
of Flanders; for princes, who had but little 


He quarrels | 


with Philip 
the Fair. 


* - 
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readily” acknowledged a judge, to free 
os from the perſecutions of the ſtronger. 
A tax impoſed by the king upon the clergy, 
and the "complaints which they made on that 
| ſubje@ at Rome, furniſhed" the Pope with” an 
3 of giving vent to his rage. 
1296. Phen it was that the famous bull Clerieis 
1 Lee pe, luicus made its appearance, by which all the 
followed by clergy, and every religious order, were forbid- 
great diſ- den to Pay any tax, even under the name of 
fee gift, without the pope's permiſſion; and 
5 whoever: either paid or received ſuch were ex- 
„ communicated. Philip the Fair, in his turn, 
I prohibited money from being carried out of 
the kingdom, without a permiſſion ſigned with 
his on hand. This was a very affecting ſtroke 
to the court of Rome, which was enriched by 
money ſent from France. Boniface declared, 
EE. by another bull, that if the prohibition ex- 
3 tended to him agg! the clergy, it was' madneſs, 
ught the 
clerzy to As no ſecular princes had any authority over them. 
contribute The king replied, by a ſpirited manifeſto, that 
becher of as the clergy were members of the ſtate, they 
"the ſtate? were as much intereſted in its preſervation as 
the reſt of the people, and ought therefore to 
contribute to its neceſſities z and the more ſo, 
as they were not prevented from expending 
their revenues in vanities and een to the 
8 prejudice of the poor. 
Fuad 1, © Edward I. ſhewed himſelf as ſteady. as Phi- 
"— ee: lip. The Engliſh clergy having refuſed him 
„. a a ſubſidy, in conſequence of the bull Clericis 
a, he declared, that the clergy ſhould no 
1 enjoy the pratection of the laws, to 
6 


which 
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which: they were not entitled, ſince they refuſed 
to ſupport the government. The cauſes of the 


clergy were from that time rejected, and all 


that were againſt them were tried. This leſſon 

had a greater effect than manifeſtos, and not- 

withſtanding the bull, the king was very ſoon 
ſupplied with money. | 

It is worthy of notice, that the ſame bull was 


received by a council at Toledo, at the very. 


time that Ferdinand IV. demanded ſubſidies, 
to pay ten thouſand marks in ſilver to the pope, 
for certain favours received from Rome. Un- 
doubtedly the clergy ruled in Caſtile, where 


the people were greater ſlaves to the pontifi- 


Cate. | | 

_ . Boniface ſoothed France, and by explaining 

his bull acknowledged (even that was ſome- 

thing), that, in caſes of preſſing neceſſity, kings 
might levy ſubſidies from the clergy without 
permiſſion from Rome; upon which Philip 

not only allowed him to raiſe a tenth, but con- 

ſented to accept of him as mediator in his diſ- 


Boniface 
agrees, and 
afterwards 
quarrels 


with Philip, 


putes with the emperor and the king of Eng- 


land—provided, however, that he gave his de- 
ciſion as arbiter, and not as judge. The pope 
decided as his perſonal enemy, commanding the 
reſtitution both of Guienne and Flanders, and 
his ſentence was rejected with indignation. 
Ho great is the miſery of mankind! Pub- 
lic miſchiefs are ſometimes heightened by thoſe 
very means which ought to diſpel them. Let 
us ſuppoſe all the ſovereign pontiffs equally 
wiſe and reſpected, common fathers of the na- 

tions, worthy of the confidence of kings, de- 
| 5 8 B 4 voted 


How vſeful 
the pontifi- 
cate might 
have been 


to ſociety, 
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voted to the practice of univerſal charity; in a 

word, ſuch as ſeveral have been, whole me- 
mory is celebrated by the church. What a 
powerful inſtrument would their er have 
been for ſecuring happineſs to the world ! 
But are they ambitious, - ſlaves to their paſſions, 
and tinctured with falſe opinions? Do they 
abuſe their power? Are their exceſſes favour- 
ed by credulity? Then, from the ſanctuary 
itſelf, iſſue torrents of flame, which put * 5 
doms 1 an combuſtion, , 


CHAP. U. 
8 violent 33 of Boni face VIII.—Pilip the 


Fair oppoſes him with ſteadineſs. — End of that 
N | 


EW ſubjects of diſpute 9 up with- 
out intermiſſion. The family of Colon- 
na, the chief of the Roman barons, were of 
the Gibeline faction; and, though Boniface 
had been one himſelf, he did not deteſt them 
the leſs on that account *®. By continued per- 
ſecutions, he obliged them to withdraw; but 
they were received and protected by Philip. 
On the other hand, Albert of Auſtria, choſen 


* We are told, that Spinola, archbiſhop of Genoa, 
who was of the ſame faction, preſenting himſelf to receive 
the aſhes from the hands of the pope, Boniface threw them 
into his eyes, ſuying, Remember that you are à Gibeline, 
and that you ſhall ge to bell with the Gibelines. I cannot 
think this credible, 


emperor . 
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emperor; in the year 1298 by the electors. of 


Mentz, Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, who 


rebelled againſt the emperor Adolphus, had Killed | 


that unhappy prince in an engagement. Though 
he had been acknowledged afterwards by the 
diet of Francfort, Boniface treated him as an 
uſurper, ſummoned him to appear before him 
to clear himſelf of the crime of treaſon, and, 


in caſe of refuſal, abſolved all his ſubjects from 
every obligation, and every oath,: by which =» 


they were bound to him. Philip had been a 


long time the ally of Albert, and had ſtrength» 
_ ened the ties by which they were united. The 
| pope was equally incapable of en or 
ſetting bounds to his reſentment. 

The biſhop of Pamiers, a ſubject, yet the 
declared enemy of the king of France, came in 
quality of legate, i to inſult his ſo- 
vereign, He reproached him with his con- 


duct to his face, adding, that he ſhould: ſoon 


be puniſhed according to his deſerts, that he 


ſhop, inſults 


ſhould be excommunicated, and his kingdom 


laid under an interdiQ ; but, being driven from 


the preſence of the king, he gave looſe to in - 


vectives. He was declared guilty of raiſing 
ſedition and rebellion; and a number of wit- 
neſſes having teſtified againſt him, Philip not 
daring to treat him as a ftate criminal, gave 
him in cuſtody to the metropolitan. The pope 


The king 
cauſes that 
legate to be 
arreſted, 


- 


had formerly publiſhed a crufade againſt the 


family of Colonna, of whom two were cardi- 
nals, and no monarch could puniſh rebellious 
eccleſfiaſtics. However, the civilian Peter 


Flotte de Revel, who. Was . miniſter of 
France 


Senſible an- 
ſwer made 
to the popes 


T0. 
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France at the court of Rome, made uſe of an 
expreſſion which might have opened the eyes 


of the people. Boniface boaſting with his 


uſual inſolence, that he had the temporal as 
well as the ſpiritual power over the king and 


his kingdom, © Holy father, ſaid he, your. ſword 


Violent con- 
duct of Bo- 
niface to 
France. 


7s only words, that of my maſter is real. But 
words had great influence over men's minds. 


The pontiff was enraged at the detention of 


his legate: God bas eſtabliſhed them over kings 


and kingdoms, to root. up, to pull down, to de- 
troy; - to ſcatter, to build up, and to plant in 
bis name and by his doctrine; thele are expreſ- 
ſions contained in a bull ſent to the king, which 
was followed by others in quick ſucceſſion, 


againſt the ſovereign authority. The clergy of 


France were ſummoned to Rome, to deliberate 


upon the reformation of the ſtate, to which 


aſſembly the king might either come in perſon, 


He wants 
Philip the 
Fair to ac 
knowledge 
himſelf his 
vailal, 


or ſend ſome one in his place, to hear the ſen- 
tence of God and the pope. A French arch- 
deacon, who was employed to carry the bulls, 
commanded him, upon pain of excommuni- 
cation, to acknowledge, that he held the tem- 
poral ſovereignty as vaſſal of the pope. The 
court of Rome had never aſſumed ſo high and 


ſo diſguſting a ſtyle before; the more ſhe in- 


That i 
atiembles 


ſulted royalty, the more did ſhe expoſe herſelf 
to contempt; and the king, in a reply which 


he made to Boniface, treated him as a nad - 


man: er, even cauſed one of his bulls to be 
burt. 


Philip, knowing the nts of prejudice, 


the ſtates of and the neceſſity of preventing its effects, af: 
ſembled 


Þ Fg 
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ſembled the ſtates of the kingdom, to concert 
fuch meaſures as the ſituation of affairs required; 

and it was upon this occaſion that the third 
eſtate, or commons, were introduced. From 
the example of the earl of Leiceſter, Edwatd $ 

introduced them into the © parliament ot 
England, where their power was a long time 
reſtricted to granting ſubſidies. 
mencement-in France was attended with more 
honourable circumſtances z' for, at the meeting 
of that aſſembly, they maintained the independ- 
ence of the crown. - The three orders were 
unanimous on ſo effential a point; but the cler- 
oy, who were more deeply tinged with opinions 
derived from the other fide of the mountains, 
ſhewed much leſs zeal, even deſiring leave to go to 
Rome, in compliance with the orders of the 


pontiff; and thirty-four biſhops went thither, 


ont, the king's expreſs prohibition. ' 
In the declarations of attachment to the cauſe 

of the king, which were required all over the 

kingdom, 'a number of prelates inſerted the fol- 


lowing clauſe, ſaving the fidelity due to the pope; 


the Jacobines of Paris put, ſaving the particular 
obedience due from their order to the Roman church, 
and the truth of the catholic faitb. Such clauſes 
ſerve to ſhew that they heſitated between the 
pontiff, who was a ue and their natufal 
ſovereign. F102: 

If Boniface had added a little prudence 'to' 
his audacity, he muſt have been ſenſible” that 
acts of violence could not fail to open the eyes 
of the people, who were as deeply intereſted as 
yu princes in preſerving themſelves from be- 


ing 


{1 G3 43313412 


11 


Third eſtate, 


or e 


But their com- 


The inde- 
pendence of 
the crown 18s 


1302. 
The bull 
Unam ſane- 
tam, which 
deſtroys 
temporal 
power. 
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ing ſlaves to the court of Rome. But he heark- 
ened only to his paſſions, which were always 
blind; or, he thought to blind mankind by 


+317 high words and anathemas. After having ful- 
minated in his council, | he. publiſhed 3 bull 


Unam ſandtam, which was ſuppoſed to be the 
work of the council. According to the doc- 
trine of this bull, the temporal ſword ought 


: 6 to be employed by kings and warriors, 


e in the ſervice of the church, as the pope 


„ ſhall permit and direct; the temporal power 


eis ſubject to the ſpiritual, by which it is inſtitu- 


4 ted and judged, and which cannot be judged 


Ridiculous 


foundation 


of this 
doctrine. 


but by God alone; to reſiſt the ſpiritual 
power, then, is to reſiſt God, unleſs the two 


« 3 of the Manichæans be admitted.“ 


Upon what ſtrange foundation did this arro- 


gant pope erect ridiculous chimeras, deſtructive 


of the order of ſociety, into eſtabliſhed opi- 


nions! Upon abſurd allegories, the two lumi- 


nuaries, in Geneſis, are the two powers; the 


greater ſhines of itſelf, and gives light over all; 
this is the prieſthood: che leſs has onlya light and in- 


fluence borrowed from the other, which is the ſecu- 
lar power. The two ſwords of the apoſtles, in the 
goſpel, are likewiſe the two powers; and, ſince 
the two ſwords belonged to the apoſtles, the 
al as well as the ſpiritual power muſt certain- 
ly belong to the pope. A great number of falſe 
opinions and great abuſes, founded upon ſuch 


+» kind of authorities, might be <quoted, but we 


. muſt not negle& our ſubject. 


The diſpute growing daily more keen, the 


chevalie William de . advocate gene- 


ral, 
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ral, accuſed the of ſimony and * 
and infiſted upon his being ſeized and depoſed. 
The pope, on the other hand, not only excom- 
municated the king, but (ſtrange to tell) com- 
manded his confeſſor to come and give an ac- 
count of the conduct of his penitent. 

He did ſtill more; he proffered the crown of 
France to that fame Albert of' Auſtria, whom 
he had always treated as a criminal, but did 
not heſitate to, acknowledge as emperor, the 
moment he expected to make him the in- 
ſtrument of his vengeance. It is ſaid, however, 
that Albert did not obtain ſuch an advantageous 
peace, but by acknowledging, under his hand, 
That the Holy See had transferred the, Roman em- 
pire from the Greeks to the Germans, in the perſon 
of Charlemagne ; that ſome eccleſiaſtical and ſecular 
princes hold the privilege of elefting the king of the 
Romans, as the ſucceſſor of the emperor, from the 
Holy See; and that from it kings and emperors re- 


ceive the power of the ſword : which he promiſed 


to employ as the pope ſhould command. 
Me need not be ſurpriſed that Boniface VIII., 
whe trod the crowns of princes under his feet, 


13 
Nogaret 
accuſes Bo- 
niface, who 
ſummoneth 
the king's 
confeſſor. 


103. 
Boniface 
wants to 
give France 
to the em- 
peror whom 


he had per» 2 


ſecuted. 


The condi- 


A fecond 
crown ad- 
ded to the 


ſhould add a ſecond to the tiara, which, till that 


time, had only one. 
_ - France being provoked, ſhewed her | zeal 
anew. All the orders of the kingdom, joining 
with Philip, appealed to a future pope and a 


general council, againft what had been or ſhould 
be done to his diſadvantage. To appeal, is to 
acknowledge a ſuperior, and the king had none 
in a political cauſe; but theſe appeals have 

| _ ſeemed neceſſary, either from 


France ap- 


peals to a 
general 


council, 


Ree | 
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pl prejudice or cuſtom. » Boniface fulminated 
his bulls againſt the king and the nation, and 
=, was'preparing another ſtill more injurious to 
+... Crowned heads, when Nogaret and Sciarra 
Colonna arreſted him in Anagni. Colonna... 

loaded him with abuſe, and even ſtruck him on 
the face; but, the French being too few in 
number to conrend with the inhabitants of the 
town, who were his countrymen, the pontiff 
0 was reſcued, and went to Rome, where he died 
| Death of of vexation. Without diſpute, ſuch a pope 
Bonrace may be called the ſcourge w3 the catholic world, 
we may even ſay, of the pontificate. 
Impieties of In the proceſs, which was carried on againſt 
ue his memory, as we (hall very ſoon ſee, the depoſi- 
2gainft' all tions of a number of witneſſes load him with 
_ probability» terrible blaſphemies againſt the myſteries and 
eſtabliſhed opinions of the church, and put in- 
to his mouth the following expreſſion, on the 
ſubject of a future ſtate : We muſt ſpeak as the 
people ſpeak, but we need not believe as they be- 
lieve, Sc. M. de Voltaire, who cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality, makes the following judi- 

cicious re flexion upon that head. An accu- 
_ « ſation is uſually ſtrengthened by a great num- 
cc ber of evidences ; bur, f in this caſe, it is weax- 
& ened. It is by no means probable, that a ſo- 
vereign pontiff- would utter, before thirteen 

« witneſſes, what has been ſeldom ſaid to one.“ 
Efablih- The church. of, Rome was indebted to Boni- 
— the face VIII. for the eſtabliſhment of the Jubilee. 
In the year 1300, ſome old men ſaid they re- 
membered that, at the preceding hundredth 
ee people came to Rome, to procure indul- 
6 gences. 


gences. Upon this teſtimony, he publiſhed 2 


bull granting plenary indulgence to all who vi- 


ſited the tombs of the holy apoſtles, at the be- 


ginning of every century. The concourſe of 
pilgrims was prodigious, and they left a great 
deal of money. The return of this ceremony 
has been ſhortened from a hundred to fifty, and 
from fifty to twenty-five years. 

During the heat of the diſputes with Boni- 
face, Philip the Fair experienced a fad reverſe 
of fortune. He had entirely diveſted the earl 


of Flanders of his dominions, and ſubdued the 


Province; but the tyranny of the governor 
made the Flemings rebel, and being animated 
by a ſimple mechanic of Bruges, they maſſacred 
almoſt all the French. The Count d'Artois, 
who was ſent to reduce them, deſpiſing them as 
a mob, raſhly expoſed himſelf in the year 1302, 
when he loſt the famous battle of Courtrai, 
where he, with the conſtable and a great num- 
ber of nobility, were killed. Four thouſand 
gilt ſpurs remained with the enemy, as a monu- 
ment of this victory. The king in perſon 
marched againſt them twice, but without ſue- 
ceſs; and concluded a treaty in 1304, when he 
kept Liſle, Douay, Orchies, and Bethun; and 
reſtored the reſt to the eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
Flanders, upon condition of his paying homage 
to the crown. Guienne was likewiſe reſtored to 
the king of England. 1 ain 204 DIR 
n the year 1306, the Scots were delivered by 
a hero who animated them againſt Edward I., 
by whoſe arms and ſeverities they had been 
cruſhed in the year 1303. Robert Bruce, _ 
61 0 


Rebellion of 
the Flem- 5 
ings, who 
had been 
ſubdued by 
Phyjp the 
Fair, 


They gain 
the battle of 
Courtrai, 


Flanders 
and Gui- 
enne re- 
ſtored, 


— 
0 — 


Robert 
Bruce frees 
Scotland. 
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of Baliol's competitor, drove out the Englith, 
received, and preferved the crown. So many 
wars, ſhocking to humanity, were of no uſe to 


the conquerors, of mene we n * ag _ : 
examples: PL 


— n 8 F LAST EA Ion dd 3 — AE IIS * 
* * * — Lt we. >. — — — — — — — * 
% . 
» 
. * 1 
4 . 


8 the reign of iis the Fair— Pontifcate 
| ©, of Clement V. 


TOE HOUGH Benedict xl. the luer 5 
Clement v. the violent Boniface, had abſolved Philip 
— — Fair from the excommunication, in caſe be 
Fair, had incurred it, that haughty and revengeful 
prince was not yet ſatisfied. After the death 
of Benedict, the cardinals being divided into 
5 os two parties, he cauſed the votes to fall upon 
E - Bertrand de Got, a man of abilities, and a 
| native of Gaſcony ; whom the generality of 
writers accuſe, but without proof, of having 
promiſed upon oath, to ſhew the moſt abſolute 
deference. to his will. One thing certain is; 
that the new pope Clement V., who had for- 
__  merly been his profeſſed enemy, ſhewed the 
Proceſ: ſtrongeſt deſire to gratify his wiſhes. The prin- 
again the cipal bulls of Boniface were annulled or limited; 
Boniface, and the king received the tenths for five years. 
| | He indecently preſſed the proceedings againſt 
the memory of a pontiff againſt whom he car- 
ried on a perſecution even beyond the grave, 
5 and from which he did not for a long time deſiſt, 


"Tf 
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To the honour of the papacy, the general coun- 
cil, held at Vienna in 13 12, acquitted Boniface 
of hereſy, without pronouncing upon the other 
charges. Two Spaniſh knights offered to vin- 
dicate his memory by duel. A ſtrange propoſal 
to be made in a council | 


Philip wanted to deſtroy the order of Tem- 2 — 
plars, and Clement again yielded to his defire, Templars. 
This military order had rendered themſelves 
odious by their riches, pride, and debauchery; 
but the accuſations upon which they were abo- 
liſhed, exceeded all probability. Is it poſſible 
to believe, that impiety and abominable ex- 
| ceſſes could have paſſed into laws; that they 

obliged the novices to deny Jeſus Chriſt, and 
worſhip an idol, &c.? In the year 130), all 
the Templars were ſeized, and inquiſitors were 
appointed to manage the proſecution. Moſt of 
the knights confeſſed at firſt ; but almoſt all of 
them retracted; and, of the fifty- nine who were 
burnt, there was not one who did not maintain 
the innocence of the order, when in the midſt of 
the flames. Jacques de Molai, the grand-maſ- The grand- 
ter, begged to have counſel, as he ſaid he could maſter c 


not obtain 
neither read nor write, and had not a penny to counſel, 


pay an advocate; but they had the barbarity 

to refuſe, upon pretence that, in caſes of hereſy, 

the perſon accuſed was not entitled to advocate 

or counſel, When his firſt examination was 

read to him, he ſhuddered, and treated the car- 

dinals who ſigned it as impoſtors. 3 
The pope, at laſt, without hearing the FU Abolition of 

fence of the great officers, ſuppreſſed the order dude. 


conditionally, at the council of Vienna, againſt 
Vol. II. C the 


18 
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of the great 
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extraordina- 
ry trial. 
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the opinion of a great number of prelates and 


doctors. The grand - maſter, and the com- 
mander of the order in Normandy, the brother 
of the dauphin of Auvergne, were burnt alive 
for having retracted their confeſſions, which 
they ſaid were falſe, and extorted from them by 
the king and the pontiff. The property of the 
Templars was transferred to the Hoſpitallers of 
St. John of Jeruſalem | (now the Knights of 
Malta), who, a little before, had taken the iſle 
of Rhodes from the Turks. . 
That the inquiſitors ſnould every * pro- | 
ſecute obſcure heretics, begards, beguines, fra- 


 tricelli, bizoques, and boaſt of the numbers 


they had delivered over to the ſecular arm, was 


the ſpirit of the inquiſition, and what cuſtom 
had rendered ſacred; bur that a military order, 


diſtinguiſhed by their high rank and opulence, 
ſhould ſuffer ſuch a ſentence and ſo terrible a 


fate, 1s a phenomenon in hiſtory, not eaſy to 
be conceived. Philip the Fair is commonly ac- 
cuſed of à deſire to poſſes their ſpoils ; while 


ſome authors ſay, that the Templars joined in 


a ſedition, occaſioned by the taxes and adultera- 


tion of the coin; which eaſily accounts for the 


- hatred and vengeance of the king. The Tem- 


plars were acquitted by a council held at Sala- 


manca; which, notwithſtanding, referred the 


article, concerning the confiſcation of their pro- 


| Perty, to the pope. The pope, then, might 


The Holy 
See fixed at. 
Avignon in 


1309. 


confiſcate the property of the innocent 
In ſerving king Philip with ſo much zeal, 
Clement laboured for himſelf. Having from he 


beginning reſolved to fix his habitation in France, 


+ he 
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he cauſed himſelf to be crowned at Lyons. 
The dean of the ſacred college was not miſ- 
taken when he ſaid, I know the Gaſcons it will 
be a long time Before the church returns into Italy. 
Philip wiſhed to have the pope in the kingdom, 
and, to reward his complaiſance, abandoned the 
churches and monaſteries to the avidity of the 
pontifical court, It appropriated to itſelf. one 
year's revenue of all the benefices in England, 
great and ſmall, that ſhould become vacant; 
which was called Annates : and France was 
likewiſe very ſoon 8 to the ſame impo. 

non, 
Clement ſettled at Avignon in 1309, where 
he publiſhed that ſame year a thundering bull 
againſt the Venetians, in which he plainly ſhew- 
ed that he had adopted the ſyſtem of Boniface 
VIII. Theſe republicans having taken Ferrara 
from the houſe of Eſte, he claimed it as belong- 
ing to the Holy See ; declared the doge and the 
republic had forfeited all their privileges ; that 
their ſubjects were abſolved from their oaths ; 

pronounced all the Venetians infamous, inca- 
pable of making wills, inheriting in right of 
wills, or of enjoying any public employment; 


10 


Annates © 
extorted. 


Terrible 
bull againt 
the Vene- 
tians, with 
regard to 
Ferrara, 


even their children, to the fourth generation, 


were declared incapable of holding any e 
ties, eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. 

The ſtate of Venice was now ſo powerful, 
that it neither regarded threatenings nor ana- 
themas: but a cruſade had greater effect; for 


the cardinal Pelegrue, a relation of the pontiff, 

who commanded the army in quality of legate, 

e them at Francolin, and took poſſeſion, 
. 0 


Venice re · 
ſiſts, but its 
army defeats 
ei by a 
cardinal. 


Beginning 
of the Swiſs 
confederacy, 
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of Ferrara; but the Venetians afterwards re- 
ceived abſolution. 


The court of Rome could diſplay i its politics 
with more freedom at Avignon, and was em- 
poyed both in the affairs of Germany and Ita- 

part of Switzerland belonged to the 
emperor Albert of Auſtria, who, ſeeing the 
ſame ſpirit of liberty prevail there as in other 
places, imagined that he could extinguiſh it by 


the ſeverity of a deſpotic government. The 


three cantons of Scheveitz, Ury, and Under- 
walden, entered into a confederacy, in the year 
1307, to ſhake off that odious yoke; which 


was the weak beginning of a league that the 
love of liberty has ſince rendered ſo powerful 


Death of 
Albert of 
Auſtria, 


Views of 
Phili p the 


Fair upon 


the empire. 


and reſpectable. Albert marched againſt the 


Swiſs, and had already paſſed the Ruſs, when 


his nephew John of Auſtria aſſaſſinated him in 
the preſence of his court and army, for having 


with-held his patrimony. 


It is alleged that Philip the Fair, being re- 
ſolved to procure the empire for his brother 
Charles de Valois, made the pope write for that 


purpoſe to three eccleſiaſtical electors; but the 


Henry VII, 
count of 


pontiff defeated his views by ſending ſecret diſ- 
patches while he affected in public to ſecond 
is deſigns, Though the fact is not certain, 


yet, when we refle& upon the particular intereſt 


of the papacy, it is far from being improbable; 
becauſe the enemy of the empire mult naturally 
be afraid of its being in the hands of ſo power- 


ful a family. 


In the year 1 508, "BS VII. count of Lux- 
embourg, was choſen emperor, This prince 
8 5 Was 
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was courageous, but weak, from the narrow- 
neſs of his dominions. However, he ſummon- 
ed the fons of Albert to reſtore the duchy of 
Auſtria; when, he was anſwered, that that 
duchy had colt the lives of five princes in the 
courle of fifty years, and that he might per- 
haps be the ſixth : the beſt method was to give 
them inveſtiture, which he did with the conſent 
and approbation of the ſtates. 

From the time of Frederic II. the emperors 
ſeemed to have forgot Italy, where the Guelphs 
and Gibelines continued to fight, not on ac- 
count of the war between the prieſthood and 
the empire, but from the inveteracy of party 
rage. Concord, which alone could conſtitute 
the happineſs of that fine country, was irreco- 


verably baniſhed. Henry VII. expecting to 


profit by their diſſentions, croſſed the Alps, 
forced Milan, where he received the royal 
crown, cauſed the Genoeſe to acknowledge him 
their prince, and then went to Rome, with the 
recommendation of the pope, to be crowned 
by ſome of the cardinals. The family of Or- 
iini at the head of the Guelphs, more anxious 
for independence than for the intereſt of an 
abſent pontiff, were the ſtrongeſt in that city 
ever ſince the depreſſion of the Colonna fa- 
mily, and they had ſome bloody engagements 
with the emperor. 

Clement V. alleging that he had taken the 
oath of fidelity to the Holy See, as had been 
done by his predeceſſors, ſent orders to him as 
to his vaſſal, Henry, on the other hand, put 
Robert king of Naples, the ſon of Charles the 
C9 Lame, 
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be crowned 
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Lame, under the ban of the empire, as a re- 


bellious vaſſal, becauſe he was an ally of the 


Tragical 
death of the 
emperor. 


| 1314. 
Death of 
Clement V. 
and Philip 

the Fair. 


Orſini, who were e under the protection of the 
pontiff. 


He ſet out to reduce the Guelphs of Tuſ- 
cany, that he might afterwards attack the king 


of Naples; but it is ſaid that he died by 
poiſon, which was given him in the hoſt by 


a Dominican when he was receiving the eucha- 
riſt. His ſon, the king of Bohemia, declared 
afterwards, that the order of St. Dominic was 
1nnocent of that atrocious deed ; bur, however, 
{ome grave authors have declared it to be a 


certain fact. 


The pope and the king of France died the 
following year: the firſt left an immenſe trea- 
ſure, of which the Count de Lomagne, his ne- 
phew, is accuſed of having taken a great part 


that was levied by Clement on pretence of a 


Faults of 


that king, 


cruſade. Philip ruined his ſubjects by extor- 
tions : he expelled the Jews, that he might 


_ ſeize their property, which frequently happened 


in every country, and was always inbumanly 
juſtified by the popular hatred againſt 'their 
nation. By the advice of the Lombard finan- 
Ciers, he debaſed the coin in fo ſhameful a 


manner, that the people ſeditioully called him 


the coiner of baſe money, His government de- 
ſerves ſome particular obſervations, which may 


' furniſh ideas upon different ſubjects of civil or 


political order, Ideas yet in embryo may ſpring 


from ſtudy and reflection, when their import- 
ance is KNOWN, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Obſervations on the Government of Philip | the 


Fair. Money; the Parliament; Aſſembly of 
the States. 


LL the money of the kingdom had been 
| ſwallowed up by the cruſades, and re- 
ſources muſt be had in caſes of neceſſity. St. 


Louis ſupplied his wants abundantly by œco- 


nomy, ſince, far from debaſing the coin, as 
was done by other princes, he had reſtored it 
to its ſtandard with equal prudence and juſ- 
tice : Philip, on the contrary, ſaw nothing ſo 
advantageous as diminiſhing the value of the 
money, that he might amals great ſums in a 
ſhorr time. In the year 1303, the coin was 
raiſed a third above its intrinſic value, and in 
three years after, two-thirds ; ſo that one de- 
nier of St. Louis was worth three at that pe- 
riod. The king ſeemed then to have gained 
two-thirds of the money, which is an egregious 


miſtake; for he loſt two-thirds of what was 


due to him, by being paid 1n the coin _ cur- 
rent. 

If they had known where to ſtop, the evil 
might have been endured; but the continual 
changes in the value of the ſpecie, which was 
ſometimes raiſed to appeaſe the public diſcon- 
tent, at others lowered to derive a profit from 
it, occaſioned a general diſtruſt in commerce, 

| EGS oz "> "= 
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and brought circulation to a ſtand; as ſome 
would not pay but with the money of the re- 
duced value, and others would only receive in 
ſpecie of the higher ſtandard; ſo that all was 
diſtraction and diſquiet, and the people ſome- 
times ſtirred up to violent inſurrections. 

On the ſlighteſt examination of the principles 
of commerce, either internal or external, it is 
very evident, that the operations affecting the 
value of money are exceedingly delicate, which 
is a ſubject that was but little underſtood be- 
fore our days. We ſhall only obſerve the pro- 
digious difference between the ancient and 
modern money. In the time of Charlemagne, 


the livre was equal to a pound of ſilver of 


twelve ounces: in the Teign of St. Louis, the 
merk of ſilver of eight ounces was reckoned 
two livres ſixteen ſous: in the reign of Philip 


the Fair, it was worth eight livres ten ſous, 


The poriia-- 
ment fixed 
| at Paris, 


but at preſent fifty livres, Let us ſuppoſe a 
rent of one livre to have exiſted from the time 


of Charlemagne, which then was equal to a 


pound weight of ſilver, it would be paid at 
preſent with twenty copper ſous, | 
Notwithſtanding all the faults with which 
Philip is charged, the crown owes him the 
greateſt obligations. If he was too paſſionate 
in his quarrels with Boniface VIII. he had the 
honour of ſhaking off the yoke of prejudices, by 
which the pontiffs oppreſſed both kings and em- 


: 5 By fixing the parliament at Paris, he eſta- 


liſhed an illuſtrious body in the capital, which 
was the depoſitary of the laws, and became one 


of the principal ſupports of the royal autho- 


rity. 
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rity. The duties of the long robe were al- 
ways performed by military men; but St. 
Louis aboliſhed judicial combats, and gave a 
free courſe to the juriſprudence of Juſtinian; 
which made deciſions more difficult, requiring 
aà ſtudy and application, of which the nobi- 
lity, whoſe lives had been dedicated to war, 
were incapable. Legiſts, or men of the law, 
were introduced into parliament as judges, 
whoſe duty it was to report cauſes, which they 
did after having examined into the merits, but 
without baving a right to vote. However, as 
every thing was determined according to their 
report, they were in fact the true, and very 
ſoon became the ſole, judges; becauſe the reſt, 
either from contempt for them, or diſlike of a 
tireſome occupation, entirely withdrew at the 


time when Philip the Long made the parlia- 
ment perpetual. Philip the Fair aſſembled 


them but twice in the year, when each ſeſſion 
laſted only two months. 

The gentlemen of the long robe, being en- 
truſted with ſuch important duties, and ac- 
quiring greater credit every day, could not fail 
to bring about a revolution favourable for mo- 
narchy. They were attached by their intereſt to 
the perſon of their prince, who every year ap- 
pointed the judges, and ſeeing themſelves ex- 
poſed to the contempt of the nobility and mi- 
litary, wiſhed for nothing more than to bring 
down their power. They quoted from the 
Bible and the Roman laws the ſtrongeſt texts 
in favour of royal authority, which they erect- 
ed into undeniable principles, without examin- 


ing 
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ing the difference which might be between a 
king of France, and a king of the Jews, or a 
Roman emperor. They exaggerated frequent- 
ly, like the canoniſts and Italian civilians, who 
ſometimes decided in favour. of the popes, at 
others, in favour of the emperors of Germany : 

but even from theſe, exaggerations, the true 
principles of monarchical government were de- 
rived, which were neceſſary to reſtore order and 
ſubmiſſion, and to extirpate the abuſes of feu- 
dal anarchy. Though theſe principles were 
ſtrongly ſupported by the magiſtrates, yet they 
could be only eſtabliſned by ſlow degrees: they 


opened the way for authority, but gave it no 
real ſtrength. 


It was a bold ſtep of Philip to aſſemble the 
ſtates - general of the kingdom, and to admit 
the commons; but in his dangerous quarrel 


with the pope, he knew that he muſt be a 


great gainer, if the national aſſembly acknow- 
ledged his independence, which it was proba- 


ble "they would do; and he had little reaſon to 


_ apprehend, that the three orders, divided by 


oppoſite intereſts, would unite againſt his au- 
thority, eſpecially as the ſubſidies were levied 


from the third order, who, when honoured and 


flattered, became liberal; but when vexed, 
immediately revolted. Theſe great aſſemblies 


were ſeldom uſeful in France, commonly tur- 


bulent, and ſometimes dangerous. We ſhall 
ſee the time, when the commons wanted to dic- 
tate, as in England; but happily for the 
crown, the French being of a more gentle 


beer of greater levity, and more tractable 


than 
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than the Engliſh, were incapable of ſupporting 


a ſyſtem of independence. 

That the afſembly of the ſtates might pro- 
duce that permanent good, which it was rea- 
ſonable to expect, they ought to have had re- 
e e principles, eſtabliſned privileges, a 

armony ſubſiſting between all the orders not- 
withſtanding their different intereſts, and a pa- 
triotic ſpirit, directing every thing to the good 
of the public; but France was "of too great 
extent, the people too little inſtructed and too 
volatile, and the intereſts of the monarchy too 
complex, to produce a plan which required 
ſuch combinations and fo great prudence. | 
If we were to judge of the national manners 
from thoſe of the court, the following anecdote 
muſt give us a dreadful idea of them. Before 
the death of Philip the Fair, the wives of his 
three ſons were accuſed of adultery : one of 


them was ſtrangled in priſon; the ſecond eſ- 


caped by ſaying, that her marriage was null 


on account of kindred; and the third was re- 


Fonciled to her huſband, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, V. 
: Reigns of Lewis X. and Philip V. in France. = 


Edward II. King of England, dethroned by bis 
_ Wife and Son. 


1314. OUIS. X. ſurnamed Hutin, eldeſt ſon 


er Philip the Fair, began his reign with 


der Louis X. an act of injuſtice, ſacrificing the ſuperintend- 
(uw) ant Marigni, who was perſecuted by the pub- 
lic hatred, and unjuſtly accuſed of being the. 
author of the national miſery. Some Italian 
financiers (for the French were too ignorant to 
tranſact the buſineſs of the revenue) had cauſed 
| the coin to be debaſed during the late 
reign, and this pernicious ſyſtem was imputed 
to Marigni. Magic made one of the articles 
of his indictment, and abſurdity ſerved inſtead 
of proofs. The Count de Valois, uncle to the 
king, and the miniſter's perſonal enemy, cauſed 
him to be condemned without a hearing, and 
hanged, as if he had been a worthleſs crimi- 
nal. His death was in ſome degree avenged 
by the remorſe with which the count was 
ſeized, and even the people were afflicted at 
his execution. 
Freedom In the mean time, money was wanted to ſup- 
excel ply- the exigencies of the ſtate, and the ſame 
expedients, which had occaſioned diſturbances 
on former occaſions, could not be repeated; 
a ſcheme was therefore conceived to fell liberty 
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to the inhabitants of the country, who were 
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ſtill ſerfs, bound to the ſoz}, and could not 


leave the lands of their lords, or diſpoſe of 
their property. The king's edict for the ge- 


neral infranchiſement ſays, according to the law 


of nature every man is born free An exprel- 


ſion the more remarkable, as that natural right 
was obliged to be purchaſed, and numbers, 
who were not deſirous of freedom, were com- 
pelled to pay for it with money. 


After the death of Louis, in 1316, a great 


difficulty aroſe about the ſucceſſion. The queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who lived only eight 
days, and the Duke of Burgundy maintained, 
that Joanna, the king's daughter, ought to 
ſucceed; but the aſſembly of the ſtates de- 


clared, that females were excluded from the 


crown by the Salic law. Nothing deciſive 
ng be found upon that ſubject from examin- 

ing the Salic law; but the invariable cuſtom, 
the wiſhes of the people, and the intereſt of the 


1316, 
The Salic 
law applied 
to the 
daughter of 
Louis X. 


kingdom, made it of equal validity to a for- 


mal ſtatute. One of the greateſt advantages of 
France is, that no foreigner can become king 
by marriage, ſince it has occaſioned ſuch dil- 
turbances and revolutions in other countries. 
Philip V. called the Long, the brother of 
Louis Hutin, therefore aſcended the throne, 
He pacified the malcontents by acts of kind- 
neſs, and gave his daughter to the duke of 


Burgundy, with Franche Comté for her por- 


tion. He amaſſed money by again expelling 
the Jews, and confiſcating the property of the 
lazar- houſes (hoſpitals for lepers), whoſe wealth 

| and 


Se verities a- 
gainſt Jews 
and lepers. 
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and numbers were very conſiderable. It was 


given out, that the Jews and lepers had formed 
a plot to poiſon the wells and ſprings, which 


was the motive or pretence for exerciling theſe 


Biſhop ex- 


cluded from 
Parliament. 


— 


The citizens 
diſat med. 


Fdward II. 
king of 
England, 
guided by 
his favour- 


Ites. 


ſeverities. 

That prince excluded the biſhops from par- 
liament, where they had too great influence, 
in order that the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction might 
not ſtruggle againſt the laws and civil tribu- 
nals. He purchaſed from ſome powerful ba- 
rons the right of coining money, which they 
wiſhed to retain, and endeavoured to check the 
enormous abuſe which was made of this im- 
portant privilege. He obliged the citizens to 
depoſit their arms in arſenals, from whence 


they could not be taken but in caſe of war, 


and for his ſervice. He appointed officers to 
command them, and thus made himſelf maſter 
of a numerous militia, He propoſed to fix 
an uniform ſtandard for money, weights, and 
meaſures; but death prevented him from pro- 
ſecuting his views for the good of the public. 
As he died without ifſue male, he was ſucceed- 
ed by his brother Charles IV. ſurnamed the 
Fair, in the year 1322. | 
England at this time was agitated by dread- 


ful commotions, in which France could not 


fail to be intereſted, and which were followed 


by bloody conſequences. Edward II. ſon and 


ſucceſſor of Edward I. a weak and vicious 


prince, the ſlave of his minions, found him- 
{elf expoſed to the attempts of a turbulent no- 


bility, and a formidable people. Gaveſton, 


his 8 favourite, a gentleman of Gui- 
enne, 
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enne, drew upon him the deteſtation of the great 


men of the kingdom, who immediately took 
the government into their own hands, as had 
been done in the time of Henry III. and mur- 
dered the favourite. The king, taking ad- 
vantage of an apparent calm in the year 1214, 
marched againſt Robert Bruce, the deliverer of 


the Scots; "when he loſt a deciſive battle, and, 


far from profiting by experience, gave himſelf 


up to a new favourite, the young Spencer, an 


inſolent, rapacious man, whoſe influence with 


the king could not fail to revive the ſpirit of 


rebellion. 

The barons had already kan up arms, and 
the ear] of Lancaſter, their leader, the firſt 
prince of the blood, had been ſurpriſed and 
executed without a trial, Every thing threat- 
ened a revolution. The Queen Iſabella, ſiſter 


of the king of France, an enemy of Spen- 


cer, and in love with Mortimer, who was one 
of the chief malecontents, put herſelf at the 
head of the rebels, with her ſon the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Edward III. She gave out, 


1326. 
He is de- 
throned by 
his wife Iſa- 
bella, of 
France. 


that her purpoſe was to deſtroy the tyranny of 


favourites, and almoſt the whole nation de- 
clared for her; upon which the king fled, 
when he was depoſed by the parliament as in- 
capable of reigning, and obliged to reſign the 
crown to his fon. Mortimer cauſed him to be 
barbarouſly aſſaſſinated the following year, and 
was himſelf hanged not long after. Iſabella 


His ſon Ed- 


ward III. 
takes his 
place, 


became an object of execration; and Edward 


III. who, by the wickedneſs of this odious 
queen, came to reign before his time, confined 
her in a kind of priſon, where he ivmetimes 
made 


Extraordi- 
nary elec- 
tion of Pope 
John n. 
an 1 316, 
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made her a viſit, This prince concluded a 


treaty, by which the war that his father began 
with France was brought to a concluſion ; but 
we ſhall very ſoon ſee him become the moſt 


formidable enemy of that country. 


CHAP. VI. 
Pontificate of Jom XXII. Emperor Louis 
V Bavaria perſecuted by that Pope. 


OME important affairs of the church and 
) the empire demand our attention in this 
place. After the death of Clement V. the 
Holy See continued vacant above two years. 
During the whole reign of Louis Hutin, the 
cardinals could not agree upon a choice, the 


Gaſcons wanting a countryman of their own, 


to which the others would not conſent ; .but 
they were all brought to Lyons, a town which 
had been reſtored to the crown by Philip- the 
Fair, and being ſhut up in the convent of the 


Jacobines, were aſſured, that they ſhould not 


have leave to quit the place till a pope was 


choſen. The debates laſted forty days, and, 


according to Villani and other hiſtorians, were 


not terminated but by an agreement to abide 


by the decifion of Cardinal Jacques d'Euſe, 
who, in the year 1316, nominated himſelf. 
It is faid he was the {on of a cobler in Cahors. 
He took the name of John XXII. and very 


ſoon 
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ſoon rendered himſelf famous, particularly by 


amaſſing riches, and oppoling the emperor. 
After the death of Henry VII. Germany 
was torn in pieces by a civil war. Frederic the 
Fair, duke of Auſtria, being choſen by a fac- 
tion, contended. for the Imperial throne with 


Louis duke of Bavaria, who was elected more 
regularly. The battle of Muhldorff, in the 


dioceſe of Saltzbourg, which was fought in 
1322, ſecured the title of the laſt, and Frederic, 


being defeated and made priſoner, gave up his 


pretenſions. 

The pope, who had hitherto been lent, on 
a ſudden ſet himſelf up as judge and ſove- 
reign. He declared the election of Louis void; 
and boldly maintained, that the ſovereign pon- 
tiff had the right to examine and confirm the 
election of emperors, and that, during, a va- 
cancy, the government of the empire belonged 
to him. He reproached that prince with being 
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Louis of 
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The pope 
forbids his 
ſubjects ts 
obey him. 


a favourer of the Viſcontis, who had been ex- - 


communicated as heretics, and commanded 
him, under pain of excommunication, to relin- 
quiſh the government in three months, prohi- 


biting all people from obeying him, or even 


aſſiſting him with their advice. The hereſy: of 
the Viſcontis was being the chiefs of the Gh 
beline party. 

After ſome fruitleſs ds ene the em- 
peror followed the example of Philip the Fair, 
and appealed to the pope when better informed, 
and to a general council. He continued Ga- 
leazzo Viſconti in the government of Milan, 


who was rather a org than a governor of 
Vox. II. that 


The viſton- 
tis and Caſ- 
truccio Caſa 


. tracant, 
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that city, and gave the government of Lucca 


to Caſtruccio Caſtracani, a valiant and able 


Captain, who has been celebrated by Machiavel. 
A cruſade was very ſoon publiſhed againſt Ga- 


| leazzo and his brothers, with the ſame indul- 


Iavectives 
of the em- 


peror againſt 


the pope. 


gences as thoſe to the Holy Land. The ſpiri- 


tual weapons were in un of tempora. 
aſſiſtance. 


Louis V. being deprived of the empire by a 
bull filled with invectives, employed the pens 
of ſame learned men, who in his name heaped 
abuſe upon the pontiff, calling him prevari- 
cator, a corruptor of manners, profane, a Sa- 


tan, who compares himſelf to the Moſt High, 


8 and cauſes himſelf to be adored like him. © It 
n moſt infamouſly baſe (ſaid he), or rather 


« jt is an effect of the wrath of God, that the 


prince of princes ſhould be the ſubject and 


. He accuſes 
him of he- 
reiy with 
regard to the 
Fratricelli. 


6 ſlave of the ſervant of ſervants, Does he 


<« imagine, that all the Germans are fools, 


“e aſſes, blockheads, as they are called by the 
% Romans, &c. ?” 8 
To complete the abuſe, he accuſed John 
XXII. of hereſy and blaſphemy againſt evange- 
lical poverty; becauſe the holy father had con- 
demned the doctrine of the Fratricelli, thoſe 
enthuſiaſtic Franciſeans, who laid it down as an 
article of faith, that the property of their uten- 
fils and of their food was veſted in_the. Holy 
See. In the year 1279, Nicholas III. had de- 
clared in their favour; ſo that we find one 

pope formally contradifting another, which, 
however, is nothing ſurpriſing. N | 
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At laſt, both patties carried theit animoſity 
to the greateſt exceſs. John depoſed the em- 


* 


: perot and attempted to caufe Chatles the Fair, 


35 


The empe- 
ror depoſed. 


ing of France, to be elected in his ſtead, 


whoſe ambitious and imprudent views were al- 
ways unſucceſsful. Louis, having cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned in Italy, depoſed the pope, 
and was joyfully received by the Romans, who 
were provoked with John for having refuſed 


to come among them. In a great aſſembly 


which he held at Rome, an Avguſtine- monk 
having three times demanded with a loud voice, 


Will any ont defend the prieft John of Cabors, 


who calls himſelf pope? and no anſwer being 
made, they declared John of Cahors convicted 
of being a norotious heretic, degraded from all 


ecclefiaftical orders and benefices, and deli- 


vered over to the ſecular power to be puniſhed 
as a heretic, Peter de Corbiere, a Franciſcan, 
was next ſeated on the pontifical throne, by the 
name of Nicholas v. * 
It would be uſeleſs to mention all the ana- 
themas which John and Nicholas denounced 
againſt each other; but one ſingular anecdote 
will give a more perfect idea of the indecency 
which prevailed during their ſhameful quar- 
rels. The Franciſcan had been five years mar- 


1328. 
The pope 
likewiſe de- 
poſed at 
Rome. 


Peter de 
Coibiere, 
the anti- 
pope, con- 
demned to 
return to his 
wife, | 


ried; his marriage was diſſolved, and for forty 


years he had worn the habit of his order. His 
wife, then an'old woman, was prevailed upon 
to commence a fuir againſt him before the bit 
ſhop of Rieti, 'who declared the marriage law- 


ful, and condemned the anti-pope to return to 
His wife; and this ridiculous ſentence was ſent 


D 2 by 


* 


He went to 
Avignon to 


be puniſhed. 
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by John XXII. to the different fovereigns. (i 


Maimbourg. Decad, de Þ Empire.) 


As the emperor was obliged very. ſoon to 


leave Italy, Peter de Corbiere did not long 


ſupport himſelf, and, when he had. loſt all 
hope, made his ſubmiſſion. Being carried to 


Avignon in the year 1330, he confeſſed his 


Franciſcans 
on the one 
part, and 
the Domi. 
nicans on 
the other. 


To. procure 


abſolution, 

Louis con- 
ſents to re- 
nounce the 
empire, 


faults upon a ſcaffold, with a rope about his 
neck, and ended his life in priſon. It is wor- 
thy of notice, that the general of the Franciſ- 


cans had declared in his favour, while the Do- 
minicans were exceſſively zealous for the pope, 


who maintained their tenets on religious po- 


verty. According to the teſtimony of ſome 
celebrated authors, the Dominicans, as if they 


wanted to carry their diſputes with their rivals 
to the greateſt exceſs, repreſented Jeſus, Chriſt 
upon the. croſs, not naked and with a crown 
of thorns, but with a crown of gold and a robe 
of purple. This is but one among the many 


extravagances which originated . Fr . 


and controverſy. 

The emperor endeavoured i in vain to be re- 
conciled, and to obtain abſolution from John 
XXII. which his change of fortune made him 
thiok neceſſary; but the pope demanded that, 


in the firſt place, he ſhould reſign the empire; 
to which he at laſt conſented, and propoſed it 


to the electors; but it was unanimouſly op- 


poſed by the ſtates. However, the death of 
the pope, which happened in 1 334. did Ppt 


Means by 
which John 
XXII. en- 
riched him- 
ſelf. 


09. the diſpute, 


During this pontificate, 3 new Hon 
were diſcovered. for enriching the treaſury of 
Lg the 
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the Holy See: reſervations, by which the 
pope aſſumed to himſelf the right of collating 
to benefices ; frequent creations of biſhoprics, 


and tranſistibns from one ſee to another; in one 


word, moſt of the taxes, which the Roman 


chancery has eſtabliſhed into rights: by which 


means the treaſure, according to Villani,” a- 
mounted to twenty-five millions of florins of 


gold, which ſeems incredible. A third crown 


added to the tiara by this pontiff, is a e 
rather of vanity than magnanimity. 

He was unlucky in his theological opinions; 
för beſides the affair of the Fratricelli, on which 
Louis of Bavaria wanted to raiſe a criminal 

proſecution againſt him, he expoſed himſelf to 
be reproached with a till * werſe hereſy, by 
preaching, that the bleſſed would not enjoy 
the beatific viſion till after the reſurtection; 
and, according to Cardinal d' Ailly, Philip de 
Valois threatened, that if he did not recant, 


He is twice 
accuſed of 
hereſy. 


he would cauſe him to be burnt; Waere which 905 


he retracted... ©: 

© The people of Bologna, on purpoſe to dis 
the pontifical court to their city, where the 
pope promiſed to ſettle in the courſe of a 


year, acknowledged themſelves his vaſſals * 


1332, and his legate cauſed a fort to be im- 
mediately erected; but the pope having broken 
his promiſe, they were aſhamed of having been 
duped, and in an inſurrection, which hap- 
pened two years after, expelled the legate and 
the other Gaſcons. But the papal cenſures, 


How he got 
poſſeſſion of 


Gs 


though contemned for ſome time, in the end 


took effect; and, in 1340, they were obliged 
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to ſubmit, that they might obtain nen, 
Benedict XII. 

Ante Such was. the influence of the Pontiffs in n the 
Lins of political affairs of Europe, that the 5 of 
eee __ kept them in their country as long as 

' their domi. they could, giving up all the churches in the 
nions. kingdom to their diſcretion; but, in return, 
procuring tenths, and other favours which they 

| 2 5 wanted, for themſelves. Charles IV., for ex- 
(the Fair.) ample, wanted to divorce his wife, with whom 

he had a ſpiritual affinity; and John XXII. de- 
clared the diſpenſation null, which had been 
given by Clement V. for the marriage. It was 
a ſubject of ſome. mirth at Paris, where, at the 
ſame time, the king's treaſurer was married to 
a woman who was connected with him by a 
double. tie of ſpiritual affinity. Nothing but 
contradictions are to be expected, when ſociety 
18. governed by bad laws, Which Mens os 
che e of LN 1 


CHAP. VII. 


Philip de Vallis, King of France, —His ful Wars 
with Edward III. — Death of the Emperor 


: Ken who Was perſecuted by Clement V1, 
Philip VI. \HARLES IV. died in 1 328, without | 


| Ine) iſſue male. The three ſons of Philip the 
ee, Fair had been raiſed to the throne in quick EI 
. *"'* cefſion, and his poſterity ip the female line were 
3 excluded. Females would probably habe Wes: 
De ceede 
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ceeded to the crown in France, as well as elſe- 


where, if there had been any examples of it, 


for laws and fundamental maxims almoſt always 


originate in precedents; but happily hiſtory did 
"not furniſh one inſtance. Edward III., king of 
England, the fon of Iſabella of F rance, and the 
neareſt relation of the late king, in-vain pretend- 
ed that he was the rightful heir to the crown; 
for Philip de Valois, though a degree more diſ- 
tarit, being related by the father's ſide, gained 


The Salic 
law prevails 
over the pre- 
tenfions of 
Edward III. 


the deciſion of the peers of France; and the 


Salic law was thereby perpetually eſtabliſhed. 


Edward was not in a ſituation to go to war, and 5 


therefore did homage for Guienne. 
On the contrary, by the cuſtom of Spain, 


the kingdom of Navarre belonged to Johanna, 


the daughter of Lewis Hutin, as heireſs of her 


mother ; Philip, therefore, did not heſitate to 
reſtore it, and her huſband, the Count d' E- 


vreux, became king of Navarre. 

1 ſhall not dwell upon the famous 4 
which was raiſed in France about eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction.” Peter de Cugnieres, the king's 
advocate, preſented a memorial, corftatning ' 


ſixty· ſix articles, againſt abuſes which he thought 


needed reformation, and the affair was ſolemaly 
diſcuſſed, - If the reaſons of the - magiſtrate 
were not very juſt, thoſe uſed by two prelates, 
who ſpoke for the clergy, were ſtill worſe; for 


they pretended to eſtabliſh, upon divine autho- 
rity, a juriſdiction totally unknown in the early 
ages of the church. One of the reaſons upon 


which they reſted was, that the biſnops would 


loſe a great part of their revenue, which con- 


D 4 ſiſted 


Navarre des 
tached from 
that crown, 


Diſpute in 


France 
about eccle- 
faſtical 


juriſoiction. FS... 


| 


ſiſted in the emoluments ariſing from their de- 
cifions ; and, of courſe, the king and kingdom 
would loſea very great advantage, reſulting from 


b the ſplendour maintained by the biſhops. The 
intereſt of their body might have been varniſhed 
m. cover with better colours. The king gave the 


pPrelates a year for the reformation of abuſes, 
but that produced no good conſequence; in 
more enlightened days, it might have been ef- 
fected by the legiſlative authority alone. This diſ- 
pute, in time, produced the appeals comme d abus 
(writs of error), which ſubjected a number of 
1 eccleſiaſtical ſentences to the ſecular tribunals. 
Piufiles _ he folly of cruſades was revived from time to 
22 time, by the conqueſts of the Turks, who daily 
agaaained ground of the Greeks in Aſia; and their 
Progreſs always afforded a motive or pretence 
For exacting tenths. Philip took the croſs, and 
ſeemed to be inflamed with great zeal for 
the cauſe; but the confuſed ſtate of his own af-- 
fairs made him very ſoon lay aſide a deſign, 
85 which could only hurry him into freſn misfor- 
8 tunes. He had prevented Benedict XII., the 
Valos, fon of a mechanic in the county of Foix, from 
reconciling the emperor Louis to the church; 
by which means he brought upon himſelf the 
hatred of that prince. He defeated the Fle- 
mings, who had rebelled againſt their earl, in an 
engagement near Caſſel; and that ungovernable 
people ſecretly vowed vengeance. He had a 
mortal enemy in Robert d' Artois, his brother- 
in-law, who had contended with the daughter 
and lawful heireſs of the laſt Count d'Artois, 
for that county; and had been baniſhed. for 
. EA | producing 
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producing forged' titles, and refuſing to 2ppear | 


before” the parliament. - Robert, provoked by 
this treatment, took ſhelter with Edward III. 
king of England, and inſpired him with a refo- 
Jution to attack France. The famous Artevelle 
of Ghent, a brewer of beer, was the chief of 
the Flemiſh rebels, and contributed more than 
any to Prevail” with Edward to make the at- 
tempt; and, to remove the ſcruples of the Fle- 
mings, who had ſworn not to make war againſt 
the Rag of France, it is ſaid, perſuaded: him 
to aſſume that title. 

Edward was a wiliane; ambitious prince, and 
a profound politician; he knew how to turn 
every thing to his on advantage, and employ- 
ed equal addreſs and vigour to accompliſh his 
purpoſes. David Bruce, king of Scotland, who: 
had been dethroned by him, having found an 
aſylum with Philip, he made that a pretence for 

ing to war, though,” at the fame time, he 
protected Robert d'Artois. The ſentence” of 
the peers; by which he had been excluded from 
the throne, was his principal reaſon ; though he 
had ſolemnly acknowledged the king, by doing 
homage to him for Gufenne. He paſſed into 
Flanders to encourage his allies, and then went 
to Cologne, where the emperor made him vicar- 
general of the empire in the Low- countries. 

Nothing remarkable happened in the begin- 
ning of the war, except the famous ſea engage- 


ment near Sluys, where the French fleet, con- 


ſiſting of one hundred and twenty large ſhips, 
beſides ſmaller” veſſels, ' having forty thouſand 
men on Doard),! was defeared with prodigious 

loſs; 


Edward III. 
enters into 
a league 
againſt him 
with the 
Flemings, 


Proceedings 
and pre- 
tencas of . 


Edward, 


1340. 
Sea engages 
ment at 
.Sluys, 


42 
The French 
defeated by 


their negli- 
gence. 
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loſs ; but Edward, who commanded in perſon, 
was wounded. The Engliſh diſplayed their ſu- 
periority in naval affairs, by a ſkilful manceuvre, 
of which the French were incapable. Theſe 
laſt had ſo much neglected the advantages they 


- ought to have derived from their ſituation upon 
the two ſeas, that they employed foreign ſhips, 


from which they received but very little aſſiſt- 
ance. Their imprudence was ſuch as to make 
them deſpiſe the long and croſs bows, which 
were ſo dreadful weapons in the hands of the. 


Engliſh archers; and this was the principal 


Defiance 
ſent to the 
king of 
France. 


Edward 
fails in bis 
attempts for 
want of 
money. 


cauſe of the misfortunes that followed. So 
much is blind courage inferior to ſkill. 

Edward, after his great victory at Sluys, 
though at the head of a hundred thouſand men, 
could not make himſelf maſter of Tournay. 
Having ſent a challenge to Philip, in which he 
did not give him the title of king, Philip re- 
plied, that a vaſſal was not entitled to defy his ſo- 
vereign; but, however, he was willing to accept 
the challenge, upon condition that the kingdom 
of England, as well as that of France, ſhould 
be the prize. Both princes were equally brave; 


but there was no probability that they would 


try ſuch a hazardous adventure. 
Edward, in want of money, expoſed to the 
defection of his allies and the preſſing demands 


of his creditors, was under the neceſſity of with- 
drawing privately, almoſt like a fugitive. It was 
owing to the ſubſidies being paid in grain and 
merchandiſe, of. which the receipt was flow, and 
the ſale ſtill flower; for, at that time, the 
means: of finding ready reſources: for preſſing. 
| 
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occaſions were unknown. | Hoſtilities were ſuſ- 


pended by a truees, but the ambition of Ed- 


ward was always awake. 

The diſturbances. which were raiſed in Bre- 
tagne were favourable to his deſigns. The 
Count de Montfort contended for that duchy 


with the Count de Blois, nephew of Philip, and 
huſband of Johanna de Penthievre, heireſs of 


the laſt duke. The king of England declared 
in fayour of Montfort, becauſe Philip ſupport- 
ed the cauſe of bis nephew; and they again 


took up arms, A ſecond truce was likewiſe vi- 


War re- 


kineled by ; 
the difturbe 


ances in 


Bretagne. 


olated upon a ſlighter pretence. Some French 
nobility, who were of Edward's party, being 
illegally put to death, furniſned that prince wich 


the pretence which he undoubtedly wanted. 


He had already embarked for Guienne, which 


was become the theatre of the war, when Geof- 
fry d'Harcourt, a Norman refugee, gave him 
the fatal advice to ſeize Normandy ; and, as 
no. precaution, had been taken to prevent him, 


he carried it almoſt without oppoſition. He 
advanced as far as the gates of Paris; but being 


1246. 
Invaſion of 
Normandy. 


at laſt puſhed by a French army with the king 
at their head, he retired towards Flanders, into 


which he was followed by ſuperior forces, but 
deſtitute both of ſkill and military diſcipline; 


and, being attacked at Creci, he gained that 
famous battle, in which France loſt about thirty 


thouſand men, and the flower of her nobility. 

a; Talking of 
ſea-port. of the greateſt 1 importance, of which 
he made himſelf maſter by his inflexible con- 


He then made haſte to lay ſiege to Calais, a 


ſtancy, after a ſiege of eleven months. 


John 


Battle of 
Creci. 


Calais. 


ww 
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John of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia, 
the ally of Philip, and mortal enemy of the em- 
peror Louis V., though old and blind, fought and 
. was killed at the battle of Creci. The' quarrel be- 

tween the emperor and the popes ſtill continued, 
Io pleaſe the king of France, Benedict XII. 
refuſed abſolution to that prince; upon which, 
the diets of Renſburg and Francfort, in the 
that a wejdeity of ſuffrages, in the clectoral col. 
lege, gave a right to the empire, without the 

conſent of the Holy See; that the Pope had no 
right of ſuperiotity over the emperors of Ger- 
many, nor to approve or reject their elections; 
and that to maintain the contrary, was treaſon. 
They prohibited all commerce with the court 
of Avignon, the receiving its bulls, or paying 
any regard to the cenſures fulminated acainſt 
the emperor. They refuted the abſurd chim 
"of the popes, who called themſelves vicars of 
the empire during a vacancy, and declared that,' 
from ancient cuſtom, that privilege belonged t to 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 

The decrees of a free people in favour of a 


i dignity to which the popes had been formerly 


ſubjected, could not at firſt prevail over an opi- 
nion which was ſupported by cenſures. Clement 


VI., a native of the Limouſin, and ſucceſſor of 
88 Benedict XII., was ſo haughty and enterpriſing, 


that he ſaid, bis predeceſſors did not know how 5 


© be popes. He began his reign. in 1343, by 


_ renewing all the ſentences which had been pro- 
nounced againſt Lewis of Bavaria, and appoint- 


ing a vicar-general of the empire in Lombardy. 
n Louis 
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Louis again loſt his former ſteadineſs, and ſent am- 
baſſadors to the pontiff, who inſiſted, as preli- 


minaries of accommodation, that he ſhould re- 
lign the Imperial dignity, abrogate the laſt 


45 


The condi- 
tions which 


he required. 


pragmatic, acknowledge the empire a fief of 


the Holy. See, and deliver up Occam, and 
ſome other Franciſcans, who 20 written againſt 
the pontifical claims. 

The Germans, provoked at theſe articles, 
declared. in a diet, that they were injurious to 
the empire; but the pope found means, by 
his intrigues, to ſtir up the electors againſt the 
| emperor, after having commanded a new elec- 
tion. In 1346, Charles, margrave of Moravia, 
and eldeſt {on of John, king of Bohemia, was 
choſen. The archbiſhop. 03 Cologne ſold his 
vote for eight thouſand merks of ſilver. The 
archbiſhop of Mentz, being attached to the 


; Fon - — 
& 


He cauſes 
Charles IV, 
to be choſen 
emperor, 


emperor, Was depoſed by Clement, WO. cauſed | 


a young man, upon whom he could depend, 


to be placed i in his ſtead; and this tranſaction 
produced a civil war. Louis V. every where 
victorious, died in the year 1347. at the very 
time he was going to fall upon Bohemia. 
Charles IV. preſerved the empire, though deſ- 


titute of ability to ſupport it with vigour. He 0 


Was called the emperor of the prieſts. 

At the time that Clement VI. ſitting in. lis 
palace of Avignon, ſet himſelf up as ſove- 
reign of Germany, and by one of his bulls 
declared, that God had given the kingdoms of 
heaven and of. earth to the pope, a man of low 
birth, an eloquent fanatic, who was a com- 
pound 'of ambition and audacity, ſet himſelf 


wp 


Death of the 
emperor 
Louis in 


1347. 


Rienzi tri- 


bune of 
Rome, 
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up as the reſtorer of liberty, and the anci- 


ent Roman power. He was the ſon of a 


miller, and was called Nicholas Rienzi. Be- 


Extravagant 
declaration 


_- which he 


ing proclaimed tribune by the people, and put 
in poſſeſſion of the Capitol, he publiſhed a de- 
claration to the glory of God, the apoſtles, and 
our mother the holy Roman church, bearing, 
that the Roman people have always been maſ- 


ters of the world; that all the inhabitants of 
Italy are free and citizens of Rome; and com- 


= manding all kings, princes, and others pre- 


tending to the empire; or the election of em- 
peror, to appear before him the tribune; other- 
wiſe he will proceed againſt them according to 


law, and the grace which ſpall be given bim by 


the Holy Spirit. He took the title of | ſevere 
and merciful deliverer of Rome, champion of Tta- 
ly, friend of the world, and auguſt tribune." Be- 


ing condemned by the pope, and perſecuted by 


the nobles, he fled from Rome; and having 


fallen into the hands of the king of Bohemia, 
was ſent to Avignon, where he remained ſeven 


years in priſon. He was afterwards ſet at li- 


. berty, and even employed by Innocent VI. but 


His unhap- 
PY death. 


at laſt was killed in a ſedition at Rome, where 
he fell a victim to the turbulent diſpoſition of 
that people whoſe idol he had been. 
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CHAP. vill. 


Queen Joanna a N aples. 1 of 4 the Pontificate 
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of Clement VI.— Edward III. King of e 


the ee of King a 


Blobdh boli; which rn at 
Naples, procured the property of Avig- 

non to the popes; an object of more conſe- 
quence, than exerciſing a tranſitory power which 
they uſurped over crowned heads. Robert of 
Anjou, ſon of Charles the Lame, had reigned 
loriouſly, though his attempts to wreſt Sicily 
ae the princes of Arragon had been unſue- 
cefsful; and from his application, laws, and 
juſtice, the kingdom of Naples was become 
flouriſhing. He died in 1343, leaving his crown 
to his grand- daughter Joanna, who had been 


married to Andrew, the brother of Louis 


d' Anjou, king of Hungary. Andrew wanted 
to get poſſeſſion of the government; but his 
Hungarians were deteſted by the Neapolitans 3 


Naples flou- 
riſhing un- 
der Robert 
of Anjou. 


Joanna ſuc. ' 


ceeds him, 
and quar- 
rels with 
her huſ- - 
band. 


and a Cordelier, by whom he was governed, ie 
is ſaid, ſet him at variance with the Ng 


queen; a princeſs who had a great ſhare 


underſtanding, but from her age and circum- 


ſtances was expoſed to great faults. In 1345, 
her huſband was ſtrangled in the palace, and 
in a year after ſhe married her couſin Louis, 

brother of the prince of Tarento. 
Almoſt all hiſtorians charge her with the 
murder of Andrew; but, whether ſhe con- 
ſented 


Death of 
king An- 
rew, 


Joanna a 
fugitive in 
Provence, 
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ſented to it or not, it proved the fource of all 
her misfortunes. The king of Hungary wrote 
a menacing letter to her, and very ſoon follow- 


ed at the head of his army; upon which Jo- 


anna and her huſband fled into Provence, and 


Ly pleaded her cauſe before Clement VI. who de- 


clared her innocent. Perhaps his judgment 


might have been influenced by the deſire of 


She ſells... 
Avignon to 
ClementV 1, 


poſſeſſing Avignon, which belonged to the 
queen, in quality of Counteſs of Provence, and 
which the fold to the pope, with all the terii-, 

tory belonging to it, for fourſcore thouſand 
Aorins of gold, to ſupply. her preſſing neceſſi- 


ties; but a celebrated. hiſtorian. pretends that 


the money was never paid, As Avignon was 
a fief of the 2mpire, they got the ſale approved 


g by the emperor Charles IV. Who was indebted 


* 


to Clement VI. for his election. The king of 


Hungary being ſatisfied with the vengeance he 


She reco- 


vers Na- 


ples, ER 
- The jubilee 


ant cipated 


dy Clement, 


had taken, or wanting to fly from the. plague, 
which at that time laid waſte Italy, very ſoon 


quitted Naples, and Joanna recovered her 


Kingdom; but we ſhall ſee her end her days by 
a moſt dreadful cataſtrophe. 5 
Clement VI. who had been equally complai- 
ſant to the crown of France and inſolent to the 
empire, lived till the year 1332. Let us add 
ſome remarks on this celebrated pontificate. 
He fixed the term of the jubilce to fifty years, 
and granted a plenary indulgence to whoever 


- ſhould die on the road to it; by his bull en- 


Joining the angels of 2 to free their ſouls 
from purgatory, an 


carry them to heaven. 
During the year 1350, Rome was crowded 
; | With 
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with pilgrims. At Chriſtmas, and during the 
whole of Lent, there were not leſs than a mil- 
lion ſuppoſed to be conſtantly collected, which 


was a ſource of immenſe wealth. 


A general plague, with which all Europe was 
infected, undoubtedly inſpired devotion, and 


gave birth to a ſect of fanatical flagellants, of 
every age and ſex, who ran about every where 


mangling their bodies with ſtripes, in hopes 


by theſe. means to diſarm the divine wrath. 


Similar extravagances had been ſeen in Italy 


before: the pope excommunicated theſe mad- 


. 


The fanati- 
eiſm of the 


flage'lanrs 


occaſioned 


by a plague, 


men, who were admired by other people, and 


from being penitents degenerated into rob- | 


bers. 


A little before his death, Clement rei 


a ſatirical letter inſcribed, Leviathan, prince of 
darkneſs, to his vicar Pope Clement, and to his 


may be eaſily gueſſed ; but a better idea may 


Satirical 
letter ad- 
dreſſed to 


the pope. 
faithful friends and counſellors the cardinals. | 
The compliments contained in ſuch an epiſtle 


be formed from the concluſion : Your mother 


Pride ſalutes you, as alſo your fiſters Avarice, 


Impuriiy, and the reſt, who, thanks to your pro- 


tection, boaſt of being on a good footing. What. 


makes it more remarkable is, that Viſconti, 


archbiſhop of Milan, was ſuppoſed to be the 


author of this libel. 


Another fact, not leſs ſingular, is, that Cle. 
ment VI. after having aſſerted, in a letter to 


the patriarch of the Armenians, that the ſove- 
reign pontiff was the ſole judge who could de- 
cide in matters of faith, and that every one 


Cle nent vI. 
acknow- 


 ledzed Hat 


he could 


Err. 


ſhould be looked upon as a catholic or heretic, 


Vor. II. E accord. 


50 MODERN HISTORY. 
according to his deciſion, publiſhed a bull, de- 
claring, that if any thing contrary to faith or 
found - morals had eſcaped him, he retracted 
it, and ſubmitted to the deciſion of the Holy 
See. The grand ſyſtem of impeccability, in- 
fallibility, and ſuperiority to the judgment of 
any tribunal, is not more eaſy to be reconciled 
with the decrees of the pontiffs than with their 

” | hiſtory. 1 55 = 

e After the battle of Creci, the affairs of France 
Valos, were in a miſerable ſituation. Though Philip 
de Valois was poſſeſſed of ſenſe and courage, 
yet he wanted abilities fit for a throne. The 
debaſing of the coin, added to exceſſive taxes, 

5 rendered him odious to his people. Edward III. 

: in ridicule called him the author of the Salic 
law, becauſe he had increaſed the tax upon 

ſalt, or the gabelle. The Italian financiers - 
having made themſelves rich, were driven out 
of the kingdom; but their pernicious art was 

His death, the ſpring of a bad government. Philip died 

in 1350, worn out with vexation and unea- 
ſineſs. | | BZ 

e Humbert II. the dauphin of Vienne, hav- 

the crown, ing loſt his ſon, and being deſirous of retiring 

into a monaſtery, yielded Dauphiny to this 
prince, from whence the heirs apparent of 
France have derived the title of Dauphin, 

King John John, the ſon and ſucceſſor of that unfor- 

Pinie tunate king, drew upon himſelf ſtill greater 

odiovs, misfortunes. Imprudent, paſſionate, and cru- 

del, debaſing the coin was the ſole reſource he 
was acquainted with in caſes of neceffity ; and 
he was not aſhamed to inſtruct his officers how 
50 ED | to 
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to impoſe upon the faith of the public i in that 


point. He cauſed the conſtable, the Count 
d' Eu, and ſome other nobles, to be executed 
without 2 trial, which could not fail to ex- 
cite a ſpirit of rebellion. He made à mortal 
enemy of Charles d'Evreux, king of Navarre, 
his ſon-in-law, who was capable of every wick- 
edneſs, and well entitled to the ſurname of 
Bad, though it was neceſſary, either artfully 


to ſooth, or rigorouſly to proſecute him, He 


| ſometimes rouſed his rage by attempting to 
check and puniſh him; at others, he increaſed 


his inſolence by purchaſing a Peace with OT 
fuſion of favours. 


Nothing could be more able to the 


__ ambition of Edward III. who, ever ſince the 


ſurrender of Calais, took advantage of a truce, 
which had been frequently renewed, to pre- 


pare for new expeditions. The king of 
varre, who was always in rebellion, had bin 


ſurpriſed and ſeized at Rouen; and his bro- 


ther, who had taken ſhelter in England, joined 


Geoffry of Harcourt, whom we formerly men- 
tioned, to ſolicit and encourage the enemy of 
France. War being thus become unavoidable, 
John aſſembled the ſtates- general in 1353. 
That famous aſſembly, which reſembled the 


Engliſh parliament, granted thirty thouſand 


pikemen, making in all an army of about a 


hundred thouſand men; and alſo a ſubſidy of 


about nine millions five hundred thouſand 


livres of the preſent value, for their mainte- 
nance ; but at the ſame time they dictated to 
the ſovereign. He 2 822 himſelf to fix the 


coin 
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His conduct 
to Charles 
the Bad. 


Edward III. 


prepares for 
War. 


Famous af. 
ſembly of 
the ſtates. 
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coin at an invariable ſtandard, renounced 
the ancient privilege of taking proviſiops and 
carriages from the people for the uſe of his 


_ houſehold; and even bound himſelf, neither 


Sede 1 80 conclude a peace nor truce. without the con- 


ſent of the three orders, or their deputies. It 
Was agreed, that no propoſal ſhould be re- 
ceived in the aſſembly without the concurrence 
of the three orders. The third eſtate} reſem- 
bled the commons of England; its credit in- 
creaſed, becauſe it granted the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, and it had almoſt ſhackled the Pers 
of the crown. 


The prince The prince of Wales, commonly called the 
of Wales, 


33 Black Prince, had already laid waſte ſome of 
Pl, the provinces of the kingdom, when King 


Pri INCC, a ; 


John, at the head of an army of ſixty thou- 
. men againſt eight thouſand, came up 
Battis erf with him at Maupertuis, near Poitiers. The 
Poitier. Engliſh, being deſtitute of proviſions, muſt 
_ been toned, or obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war, if John had conducted mat- 

ters with prudence ; but he rejected their of- 

fers, and, having attacked them raſhly when 
advantageouſly poſted, was defeated, and fell 


ohn taken 


priloner by inte the hands of the enemy. The prince of 
the Evglifn. Wales, a hero whoſe mind was filled with the 
moſt generous and virtuous ſentiments, behaved 

to him in the manner the moſt proper to make 

him forget his misfortunes; and the Engliſh, 
following the example of their general, gave 

proofs of humanity more , honourable for them 

than the victory which they. had gained. 
e the ſpirit of chivalry was ſtill very 

| unpo- 
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unpoliſked, it was accompanied with à genero- 
ſity of ſentiment, which made amends for the 
want of a cultivated underſtanding. This eſta- 


bliſnment has not a little contributed to the ci- 
vilization of manners. 

The dauphin, afterwards Charles v. g0- 
verned with the title of Lieutenant general of 
the kingdom, but had not as yet made known 
his great abilities; on the contrary, he had 
given juſt cauſe of diſtruſt, both by his inti- 


macy with the king of Navarre, and his preci- 


pitate retreat at the battle of Poitiers: and for 
theſe cauſes he at firſt met with nothing but 
croſſes and ſeditions. The ſtates-general be- 
ing aſſembled to provide ſuccours, and want- 
ing to take the government of the kingdom 
into their own hands, were diſmiſſed ; but he 
was ſoon obliged to recal them, and allow 
them to dictate. A two-years truce, concluded 


by the captive king at Bourdeaux, did not 


leſſen the rage of ſedition. 

The inſurgents had for leaders the biſho 
of Laon, and Marcel, provoſt of the merchants 
of Paris; two men, whom no ſenſe of duty or 
ſhame could reſtrain. The king of Na- 


varre no ſooner got out of priſon, than he im- 


mediately joined them, and was received in 
triumph. Dreadful diſorder prevailed in the 
capital: the provinces were laid waſte by the 
military; the Jaques, or peaſants, armed a- 
gainſt the nobility; the different parties alter- 
nately maſſacred one another; and nothing 
was to be ſeen but univerſal outrage; mer; 
ny deſpair, | 


EF; The 


P The king of 
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The genius of the dauphin, though he was 


phin reduces ſurrounded: with diſgrace and danger, began to 
them. 


Shamefol 
treaty made 
by the king 
rejected by 
the ſtates. 


diſplay itſelf: his mind acquired vigour, and, 
by his profound wiſdom, he triumphed over 
every obſtacle. As ſoon as he attained the age 
of twenty, the period at which the minority of 
kings uſually terminates, he took the title of 
Regent, and was reſolved to ſuppreſs the male- 
contents. Paris, from which he kept at a diſ- 
tance, very ſoon became ſenſible of the ad. 
vantage of ſubordination; for Marcel being 
killed by a citizen, at the time he was pre- 
| paring to cauſe the king of Navarre to be 
crowned, a deputation was ſent to intreat the 
dauphin to return; when he was received with 
tranſports of joy, and peace was mad re- 


ſtored. 


The king, tired of his priſon, made a ame- 
ful treaty with Edward, by which he engaged 
to deliver up to him all the provinces that had 
belonged to the kings of England, and like- 


wiſe to pay four millions of gold crowns for 


his ranſom; but the ſtates unanimouſly rejected 


the tren and Edward again invaded France 
with an army of a hundred thouſand men. If 


Edward uſe- 


leſsly ad- 
| yancey to 
Paris, 


the dauphin had riſked a battle, all might have- 


been loſt; but he had the prudence to abandon 
the country to a devaſtation which time could: 
yy gr that he might provide for the defence 

the fortreſſes, the loſs of which could not 


have been recovered. . 
A great part of the kingdom was laid waſte, | 


and the Engliſh advanced as far as Paris; but 
a deſolated —_— could afford them few re- 
ſources, 
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ſources, and the army was exhauſted: by want 


and fatigue. Edward, inſpired by prudent 


counſels, was deſirous of making an advan- 


tageous peace; to which he was determined, 


as we are aſſured, by a violent tempeſt that 
killed a number of his men and horſes. His 
mind might be influenced by ſuperſtition, as 
well as many others; but it is almoſt impoſ- 


ſible to believe that this was the principal 
motive, though undoubtedly it might give 
weight to other reaſons. 


A peace was at laſt concluded at Bretigni, 


near Chartres, where it was agreed, that Gui- 
enne, Poitou, Saintonge, and the Limouſin, 
ſhould remain with the full ſovereignty to the 
king of England, who, on his part, was to 
renounce his pretenſions to the crown of 
France, to Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and 
Anjou, and that John ſhould pay three mil- 
lions of crowns of gold for his ranſom. This 
famous treaty was confirmed at Calais ; but 
the complete execution depended upon circum- 
ſtances; and pretences for breaking it were 
eaſily found. 1 | 
Such was the imprudence of King John, 
that at his return, notwithſtanding the deplo- 
rable ſtate of his kingdom, he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded by the pope to take the 
croſs againſt the Turks; for which expedition 
he was preparing with great zeal, when one of 
his ſons, whom he left as hoſtage with Edward, 
eſcaped with an intention not to return. Being 
a ſcrupulous obſerver of all his engagements, 


1360, 
Treaty of 
Bretigni 
between the 
two kings. 


New im- 

prudence 
and death of 
King John, 


he made it a duty to return to London, where 


E4 he 
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ſaid he, were baniſhed from the earth, they ought 
to be found in the mouths and hearts of kings. 
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he died in the year 1364. If juſtice and honour, 
With this noble way of thinking, why was he 


the cauſe of ſo great miſery to his country? 
The reaſon is, that no virtue a prince can poſ- 


ſels, is capable of ſupplying the want of mode- 


Second. 
houſe of 
Burgundy. 


T364. 


| Charles . 


King of 
F rance. 


Do Seel. | 


chn. 


ration and prudence. | 
By right of ſucceſſion, he acquired Burgun- 
dy, which he gave in appanage to his fourth 
ſon Philip, the founder of the ſecond houſe 
of Burgundy, which we ſhall ſoon ſee formid- 
able. The marriage of Philip with the heir- 
els of Flanders greatly increaſed his power. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Reign of Charles V. in France. — Peter the Cruel, 
King of Caſtile, detbroned by his Brother Hen- 
ry Tranſtamara. Death of Edward III. 


\HARLES V., who had ſaved the king- 
dom while he was dauphin, no ſooner aſ- 
cended the throne than he repaired all the evils 
of the laſt reign, and by the moſt conſummate 
prudence gained the glorious ſurname of Wiſe. 


Though of a weakly conſtitution, he ſupported 
all the toils of government; and, without ap- 


pearing at the head of his army, was always 
victorious. The celebrated Du Gueſclin, a 
knight of Bretagne, and the model of the he- 
roes of that age, had amazing ſucceſs, the glo- 
| "IT" 
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ry of which reflected upon the great prince who 


could diſtinguiſh his abilities, empioy, and re- 
ward them. 

Peace and tranquillity are * to heal 
che wounds of a ſtate, and were the firſt objects 
to which Charles directed his attention. Du 


Gueſclin defeated the army of the king of Na- 


varre, who was often bound by treaties, which 


. 


The king- 
dom reſtored 
to peace. 


he always infringed ; and the king rewarded the . 


chevalier, by beſtowing on him the county of 
Longueville. The French and Engliſh did not 
fail to engage in the war of Bretagne, kindled in 
the year!1341, which was chiefly remarkable 
for the exploits of chivalry, for the counteſſes 
of Blois and Montfort having ſignalized their 
valour as well as their huſbands*. This war was 
terminated by the death of the count of Blois, 
who was killed in battle. The king choſe ra- 
ther to ſeek the good of the public, than his 
private revenge; and not chuſing to make an 
enemy of Montfort, who was in poſſeſſion of 
Bretagne, conſented to receive his homage. 

The king of Navarre likewiſe obtained a peace, 
by renouncing thoſe groundleſs claims which had 


ſerved him as a pretence for meg into re- 


bellion. 

France, however, was laid waſte by other ene- 
mies. A multitude of adventurers, chiefly 
Engliſh or Gaſcons, among whom even men of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities were to be found, had not 
laid down their arms ſince the peace of Bretigni. 
A. cruel and avaricious banditti, they perpetu- 
ated all the calamities of war, in time of peace; 
and the provinces in their turns became the prey 


of 


End of the 


war of 
Bretagne. 


The COMPa- 
nies, ot ma- 
landrins, a 
ſcourge to 
the country. 
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of their ſavage rapacity. We need not be ſur- 


priſed at this, for the military at that time were 


ignorant of all law as well as diſcipline ; and 


the famous Engliſh general Talbot ingenuouſly 
ſaid, If God Almighty had been a ſoldier, he would 


Peter I. of 
Caftile, a 
deteſtable 
ty rant. 


He had irri- 
tated France 
and Arra- 


gon. 


| have been a plunderer 


ther Alphonſo XI. 


Theſe robbers, who were 
called companies, or malandrins, had even defeated 
James de Bourbon, a prince of the blood, who 
was ſent by the late king to reduce them. It 


Was expedient to remove them by adddreſs, ra- 
ther than to engage them ; and an ene 
offering, it was eagerly embraced. 


Peter I., ſurnamed the Cruel, who had been 
king of Caſtile ſince the year 1350, a de- 
bauched, treacherous, and ſanguinary tyrant, began 
his reign with murdering the miſtreſs of his fa- 
Henry, Count Tranſtama- 
ra, natural ſon of the late king, animated by 


ambition and revenge, ſet himſelf at the head 


of a league of malecontents; but his firſt at- 
tempt proving fruitleſs, he fled for an aſylum 
to France, which was irritated againſt Peter, 


who had married Blanche of Bourbon, and ha- 


ving ſoon forſaken her, kept her as a priſoner. 
Some time after, he cauſed this princeſs to be 
murdered ; at leaſt, it was generally believed, 


and the tenor of his life made it probable. He 
entered into an alliance with the king of England, 
that he might procure aſſiſtance; while, on the 

bother hand, he made himſelf deteſted by the 


king of Arragon, Peter IV., whoſe dominions 

he had ſeized. He was not to be frightened by 

the excommunications denounced againſt him by 
85 | tuo 
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two legates, but undoubtedly they helped to 
exaſperate the hatred of the people. 


In the ſtate affairs then were, Henry Tranſta- 1 


mara offered to take thoſe companies into his 
pay, who were pillaging France; to which con- 
ſent was joy fully given, and Du Gueſclin un- 
dertook to command them. He met their lead- 
ers, and adviſed them to join in the enterpriſe 
from religious motives, hell which they deſerved, 


and paradiſe which they would gain; not for- 


getting to ſtrengthen theſe motives by the hopes 
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1365. 


clin leads 
the compa- 
nies againſt 
him. 


of plunder, and even promiſing them the ran- 


ſom of the pope at Avignon. The banditti 
had been anathematized, and Innocent VI. hav- 
ing publiſhed a cruſade againſt them, they were 
equally deſirous of procuring abſolution and 


extorting money, and yielded to the guidance 


of Du Gueſclin, who faithfully kept his pro- 

miſe. In his march through the dominions of 
pope Urban V., the ſucceſſor of Innocent, he 
demanded a hundred thouſand livres, and abſo- 
lution for the malandrins. While the pope was 
deliberating, they laid waite the country, and 
threatened the city; ſo that he was obliged both 


to pay the money and grant abſolution. But 


the contribution being levied upon the inhabit- 
ants, the chevalier inſiſted that they ſhould be 
reimburſed by the pontifical court and the cler- 
gy, and they were obliged to obey. This anec- 


The pope 


ran ſomed, 
and compels 
led to ab- 
ſolve theme 


dote ſhews in the cleareſt light the morals. of the 


military, who were ſo ſuperſtitious, at that 


time, as to believe every ching lawful, if they 


could extort een 


Peter 


1367. 
Peter is re- 
ſtored by 


the prince 


of Wales, to 


whom he 
breaks his 
promiſe. 


Henry 
Tranftama- 
ra kills the 
tyrant, 
though his 
brother, 
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Peter the Cruel ſeeing the king of Arragon, 
8 already proclaimed king of Caſ- 
tile; the foreigners and almoſt all his own ſub- 


jects againſt him, fled for an aſylum to the fa- 
mous prince of Wales, to 8 Edward III. 


had given the principality of Guienne. That 


hero declared himſelf his protector, paſſed the 
Pyrenees, defeated Henry: at the battle of Na- 
varette, took Du Guelſclin priſoner, whoſe advice 


had not been followed; and in the end reſtored 


the dethroned king. But he very ſoon experi- 
enced the treachery of that monarch, who had 


engaged to pay his troops, and put him in poſſeſ- 


ſion of Biſcay. The tyrant fulfilled none of 
his promiſes, but he was very ſoon puniſhed. 
_ Tranſtamara, who had ſaved himſelf by fly- 


ing into France, returned with freſh ſuccours, 


and Du Gueſclin, who had got his liberty, 
brought ſome additional forces. In 1369, Pe- 


ter was defeated," taken priſoner, and carried 


before his brother ; who, looking upon him only- 
as the murderer of his family, put an end to his 


_ atrocious deeds by a fratricide. Though illegt- 


timate, Henry preſerved the kingdom, and 
tranſmitted it to his poſterity. The king of 
Portugal and the duke of Lancaſter, fon of 
Edward III., both pretended to the ſucceſſion, 
though without ſucceſs ; the firſt, in right of 


his grandmother, and the ſecond in right of his 


wife; and Tranſtamara became king of Caſtile, 


p vy the name of Henry II. 


During this war in Spain, France We, the 
fruits of a prudent government 1n peace. The 
coin was fixed at a proper ſtandard, agriculture 

flouriſhed, 
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flouriſhed, and the kingdom flowed with plenty; 


taxes were diminiſhed, commerce- encouraged, 
and the more the people were ſenſible of their 
happineſs, the greater was the power of the 
king. He therefore thought of recovering the 
provinces which had been loſt under the laſt 
reign; and ſeveral infractions of the peace of 
Bretigni might juſtify the attempt. The re- 
ſpective renunciations to which they agreed 
had not taken place, though John had preſſed 
Edward upon that ſubject. The king of Eng- 


land, in all appearance, would have revived his 


claim to the crown, at ſome favourable conjunc- 
ture; and the king of France finding one to 
ſecure his ancient right of ſovereignty, rook 
—— of it with great addreſs. 
The prince of Wales, who was attacked with 
a ſlow fever, having exhauſted his money in the 
war of Caſtile, and by the magnificence of his 
court, laid a tax of twenty ſous upon every hearth 
in his provinces; upon which the nobility mur- 
mured, and carried their complaints to the court 
of France. They werelikewiſe diſſatisfied with the 


He thought 
of recover 
ing what 
had been ta 
ken by the 


Engliſh. 


1368, 
Diſcontents 
in Guienne 
againſt the 
prince of 


Wales. 


king of England, who, being intoxicated with 


ſucceſs and pleaſure, no longer thought of gain- 


ing the favour of the people, or looking for- 


ward to what might happen, Charles V. re- 
ceived the appeal, and, in quality of ſovereign, 
ſummoned the prince of Wales to attend the 
court of peers ; to which the prince replied, that 
he would make his appearance with fixty thou- 
ſand men, War being immediately begun, and 
the French every where ſucceſsful, all the lands 
which TOI and his ſon held in the kingdom, 
were 


Charles V. 
ſummoned 
him, and 
confiſcated 
the con- 
quered pro- 
vinces, 
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were juridically confiſcated 3 which would have 
been an egregious folly, if they could not have 


| ſecured the execution of the decree by force of 


Iais from 
England. 


So arms. 
He recovers _ 
all but Ca- 44 VID | 
the king's dominion, Charles found the leſs ob- 


ſtruction, as the court of London did not expect 
to be thus attacked. Edward being at laſt 
rouſed, ſent ſome troops into France, and the 
Engliſh penetrated into the heart of the king- 


The people ardently deſiring to return under 


dom; but Du Gueſclin, who without intrigue 


had arrived to the dignity of conſtable, defeat- 


ed and diſperſed them in every quarter; while 


the fleet of Caſtile was at the ſame time of great 
ſervice to Charles. Notwithſtanding the 


ſuggeſtions of the treacherous king of Navarre, 


Henry II. (Tranſtamara) remained fteadily at- 
tached to a crown that deſerved his gratitude, 


In 1373, Edward had loſt all his conqueſts ex- 


| cept Calais, and likewiſe his eldeſt ſon the prince 


Death of 


in 1357. 


ment gain- 
ed power 
during his 

' reign, © 


of Wales, a hero who, on account of his vir- 


tues, was even dear to his enemies. He did not 


long outlive him, and died in 1377, the ſlave 


of an avaricious miſtreſs, who tarniſhed the luſ- _ 
tre of a reign of fifty years. 
The parlia- 


Edward III., poſſeſſed of the greateſt quali- 
ties of head and heart, by his ambition occa- 
ſioned great misfortunes to his country. What 
torrents of blood were fruitleſsly ſpilt! and how 
many other calamities happened, inſeparable 


from a love of war! The neceſſityl of applying 


for the affiftance of parliament, threw more 


power into its hands; and, upon its making 
frequent complaints of the abuſe of the royal 


2 autho- 


DE 
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hastig the king twenty times confirmed the 
great charter, to appeaſe their murmurs. The 
uſe of the French language, in the public acts, 
was aboliſhed under that reign. The tax which 
was paid to the pope was ſuppreſſed, not with - 
ſtanding the threatenings of Innocent VI.; the 


parliament declared, that King John could not 


render himſelf a vaſſal and tributary, without 
the conſent of the nation. England already ex- 
claimed loudly againft- the court of Rome, to 
which, they ſaid, the taxes paid by them were 
five times greater than the ſubſidies paid to the 
king. The ferment in men's minds was one day 
to break out with the greateſt violence, 

Richard II., ſon of the prince of Wales, af- 
cended the Wentz but, being a minor, the 
power devolved upon his uncles, the dukes of 


. 
1 
63 4 


The tax 
paid to the 
Pope ſup- 
preſſed. 


Exactions 
of Rome. 


23 


Rich ard n. 
a winor. 


Lancaſter, Vork, and Glouceſter. This tem- 


Proves reign produced an TITER revolu- 
tion; 

We now approach to the death of Charles V. 
and we ſhall fee him commitring an error; fo 
unſtable is human prudence. Montfort the 
duke of Bretagne having entered into an alliance 
with the Engliſn, and put them in poſſeſſion of 
Breſt, as the king of Navarre had of Cherbourg, 
he was very ſoon deprived of his dominions, and 
obliged to fly. The king hoped to reunite Bre- 
tagne to the crown, by a ſtroke of authority, 
and therefore cited the duke before the peers; 
but, without acquainting him of the adjourn- 
ment, or ſending him a ſafe- conduct, cauſed the 
duchy to be confiſcated. The Bretons, who 
had formerly riſen in rebellion againſt the duke, 
whom 


Charles V, 
wants to 
get poſſeſ- 
ſion of 
Bretagne. 


The Bre- 


tons ſave 
their duke, 


a 


whom tkey 
formerly 
hated, 


Death of 
Du Gueſ- 
clin, 


1380. 
Death of 
Charles V. 
His panegy- 
ric founded 
vpon facts. 
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whom they: deteſted, upon this occaſion: de- 
clared in his favour, recalled, and defended 
him. Vexation, at having taken a wrong ſtep, 
diſpoſed the king to hearken- to calumny, and, 
being deceived by one of his courtiers, ſuſpect- 
ed Du Gueſclin of holding a ſecret correſpond- 


ence with Montfort; but theſe clouds were diſ- 
pelled by the princes and nobles. The conſta- 


ble came to court, where: he reſolved never to 


5 appear again, and was employed on an expedi- 


tion againſt the Engliſh, where he died a natu- 


n death, inthe year 1380. 


Charles the Wiſe ſurvived him only a = 


r That prince was an excellent model 
for the art of governing. By his prudence, 
economy, and political ſkill, he reſtored the 


kingdom to peace and good order; filled his 


f treaſury, while he at the ſame time relieved 


the people; had a conſiderable fleet, and no 
leſs than five armies on foot at one time, though 


at firſt he could ſcarce collect twelve hundred 
men; checked the licentiouſneſs of his troops, 
which were frequently more dangerous in 


time of peace, than uſeful in war; honoured 


and rewarded every kind of merit, even learning 


and ſcience, which was as yet in its cradle; and, 
being a friend to morals, ſet a virtuous exam- 
ple. In one word, he made the whole happi- 
neſs of the throne conſiſt: in the power of I oing 
good, and that excellent maxim was the inva- 
riable rule of his conduct. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, X. 
Reign of the Emperor Charles IV.—State of Spain. 


HE Emperor Charles IV. of Luxems 
burg, king of Bohemia, died in the year 
1378. We ſhall here take notice of the re- 
markable events of his reign, which, to have 
introduced in the order of time, would have 
occaſioned confuſion. That Penn who- owed 
the empire to the hatred of the popes againſt 
Louis V. of Bavaria, was always remarkable 
for exceſſive weakneſs joined to inſolent pride: 
His coronation in Italy was, in ſome degree; 


the laſt breath of the Imperial authority expir- 


ing in that country. The family of Viſconti, 
who had made themſelves maſters of Milan, re- 
fuſed to admit him, but upon condition of his 


bringing only a few attendants ; yet he created 


them hereditary vicars of the empire for Lom- 


bardy, where they had eſtabliſhed their domi- 


nion by force. The gates of Rome were not 
opened to him till he promiſed, that he would 
leave it the ſame day, and never more ſet foot 
in the country without the pope's permiſſion, 


Inſatiable of vain honours purchaſed with hu- 


miliation, he next went to Avignon, to receive 
the crown of Arles from the hand of Pope 
Urban V. and then returned to ltaly, to curb 
the Viſcontis, his vicars, who had offended 
the Holy See; but his journey was concluded 
by the ſale of the few remaining rights of the 

Vol. II. emperors 


83 


Particulars 
of the weile 
reign of the 
Emperot 
Charles IV, 


How he was 


received by 

the Viſcon- 

tis, and at 
omez 


He went 
next to be 
crowned ad 
Avignon. 


He ſold the 
few remain- 
ing rights of 
the empire 
in Italy, 
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His golden 
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emperors to the nobles and republics, without 


"reſerving any thing but the barren title of 


Liege Lord. He had already/ given up Ve- 
ons, Padua, and Vicenza, to the Venetians. _ 

Every one thould know his famous golden 
bull, which was publiſhed in 1356, with the 


1 approbation of the whole Germanic body, of 


The ſeven 
; electors. 


which it made a fundamental law. Alluſions 
to the ſeven mortal fins, and the ſeven candle- 
ſticks in the Apocalypſe, introduced the eſta- 
bliſnment of ſeven electors. Theſe electors are 
the archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, 
the king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the 
duke of Saxony, and the margrave of Bran- 
denburgh. Charles IV. being king of Bohe- 


mia, an enemy of the houſe of Bavaria, and 


Regulations 


for the elec- 


tion of the 
_ emperors, 


jealous of that of Auſtria, it is not ſurpriſing 


that Bohemia had the preference to Auſtria and 
Bavaria. The golden bull aſſigns to each elec- 
tor one of the great offices of the crown; or- 
ders the election to be made at Franefert; the 


emperor to be conſecrated at Aix-la-chapelle 


by the elector of Cologne; the firſt diet to be 
held at Nuremberg; the electorates to be in- 


herited, without diviſion, by the eldeſt ſons, 


according to the law of primogeniture, &c. 
Two-thirds of this bull turn upon the pomp of 
the coronation, and the ceremonial of the court. 
Theſe were the great objects which engaged 


the attention of a prince, who thought gran- 
deur conſiſted in ceremony, and fancied him- 


5 5 erred Nd the firſt e of WOT. 


ſelf the ſoyereign of kings, becauſe he was 


p þ - 
; The 
x 
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The laſt year of his life, 1378, he went to 
France to acquit himſelf of a vow at the abbey 
of St. Maur. Though Charles V. was his ne- 
phew, a ſerupulous attention was paid to the 
ceremonial and the ſtyle of compliment, leſt the 
chimerical ſovereignty of the emperor over kings 
ſhould be conſtrued into an acknowledgment. 
This chimera had been maintained by Bartolus, 
the civilian, as an article of faith; but the Im- 
perial court was not pofſeſſed of the Na 


thunders of the Roman. 


is univerſal monarch had ſo little power 
In Vorn country, that his equipage was ar 
reſted by the butchers of Worms for debt. 
He completely ruined the Imperial domain by 
alienations. He ſolicited the pope's permit- 


6 
Journey of 


Charles IV, 
into France, 


His want of 
power in 
Germany, 


ſion to cauſe his ſon Wenceſlas to be elected 


king of the Romans, and purchaſed the vore 


of each elector for a hundred thouſand: florins, | 


Wenceflas, whoſe cataftrophe we ſhall-ſee, has 
been dreadfully blackened by monkiſn hiſto- 
rians, who are greatly ſuſpected of partiality 
on his account, becauſe he did not govern ac- 
cording to their principles, 


Spain, during this epocha, was filled with 


diſtractions, wars, and ſuperſtitions, as for- 
merly, Denis I. king of Portugal, was ex- 
communicated for impriſoning ſome eccleſiaſ- 
tics, who had been his ſon's accomplices in re- 


bellion. The Chriſtian kings ſometimes united 


againſt the Moors, but more frequently in- 
dulged in the rage of mutual diſcord. The 
Caſtilians took Gibraltar; but it was ſoon re— 
taken. Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, reigned 

2 gloriouſly z ; 


State of 
Spain dur- 
ing this 


epocha, 


Few re- 
markable 
events, * 
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- gloriouſly;; but his ſucceſſor, Peter the Cruel, 


Artillery 
uſed by the 
Moors. 


which held out till 1344, owing to the 


was a monſter, whom all mankind would wiſh 
had been ſtifled at his birth. Charles the Bad, 
king of Navarre, diſplayed his villany rather 
in France than in his own dominions. Peter IV. 
king of Arragon, at the ſame time tyranniſed 
over his ſubjets. While blood and tears 
flowed in every quarter, the princes of Spain 
diſplayed their magnificence in tournaments and 
idle ceremonies, and a taſte for pomp was 

long fatal to that country. 
The Caſtilians laid ſiege to Algezira * 
OOrs 


having employed cannon, with which the 


Gunpowder 
invented be- 
fore that 
time. 


Chriſtians were unacquainted. It is probable, 
that the Moors were the authors of this dread- 
ful invention, ſince this is the firſt occaſion of 
their being mentioned in hiſtory. It has been 
alleged, that they were employed by the Eng- 
liſh at the battle of Creci in 1346. Perhaps 
gunpowder was invented by Roger Bacon in 
the preceding century; but that is no proof of 


his having invented artillery: for the Chineſe had 


uſed gunpowder for ſeveral ages, though they 


had no idea of fire- arms. The invention has been 
aſcribed to Bertold Schwartz, a German cor- 
delier, in the beginning of the reign of 


Charles IV. It is ſurpriſing, that the origin 
of a ſecret, which made a total change in the 
art of war, cannot be traced. Undoubtedly, 
the firſt attempts were auk ward. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XI. 
The Arts and Learning of Italy, Cc . 


T TSEFUL and agreeable arts, and even 
LJ taſte, began to ſhine forth in Italy: they 
had invented earthen ware, mirrors, the glaſſes 
called ſpectacles, paper, the notes of muſic, 
&c. The genius of induſtry had begun to diſ- 
play itſelf in the commercial cities, while 
wretched barbariſm prevailed every where elſe. 


It was ſtill great luxury in the thirteenth cen- 


tury to have window-glaſs, to wear linen, to 
burn candles, to. eat hot meat every day, and 
to uſe ſpoons or forks of ſilver. \ 
In imitation of the people of Languedoc and 
Provence, the Italians cultivated poetry, and 
very ſoon. ſurpaſſed their maſters. Dante, a 
Florentine, who died in the year 1321, ſcat- 
tered ſome paſſages in his fantaſtical works, 


Several arts 
invented in 
Italy, 


Italian 
poetry. 
Dante, 


which may be quoted at preſent as models. 


Being perſecuted by Boniface VIII. for being 
a Gibeline, he took a poet's revenge, an 
ſhewed, that even the moſt powerful have rea- 
ſon to be afraid of the keen arrows of genius. 
After him came Petrarch, a native of Tuſ- 
cany, bred in the ſchools of France, who, in- 
ſpired by love, added grace and ſentiment to 
the Italian language, which was fixed by the 
elegant and ingenious proſe of his cotemporary 
Bocace, while the other languages were mere 


F 3 Jargons, 


Petrarch 
and Bocace, 


70 


Satirieal 


frokes of 
Petrarch 2» 


gainſt the 


court of 


Avignon. 
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jargons. It was a great advantage to the Ita- 
lians, that the Latin made the ground-work of 
their language, and that barbariſm had never 
been able to riſe to ſuch a height among them 
as in other. countries. The crown of. laurel, 


which Petrarch received at Rome, and the 


honours paid to him in other countries, were 
ſome of the principal incentives to genius. 
This wit expreſſed himſelf with great free- 
dom on the affairs of the church; and the 
ſhameful coronation of Charles IV. upon con- 
dition of his never returning to Rome, inſpired 
him with the keeneſt indignation. He wrote 
to the emperor, as if Charles had been a Con- 
ſtantine: bat inſolence in a biſhop, to deprive 
of liberty a ſovereign, the fatber of liberty ! 
What an affront," that he, whom the whole world 
ſhould obey, ſhall not be maſter of his own perſon ! 


He delcribes the court of Rome, which was 


under his eye at Avignon, in the moſt dreadful 


colours. To give his own words, he ſays, 


it is “ a labyrinth, in which mankind are only 
„ bewildered ; where an imperious Minos cafts 
5 the lot of men in the fatal urn; where a de- 
« vouring Minotaur roars for his prey; where 


temples are erected to brutal luſt. Here is 


© no clew of Ariadne, no wings of Dædalus, 
* to extricate you; gold alone can appeaſe the 


_ © reigning monſter, bind him down, or gain 


& his hideous ſentinel. With gold the gates 
te of heaven may be there e and Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, expoſed to ſale. In this empire of 
* Babylon, a future life and immortality paſs 


* for 1 the Elyſian fields, Styx, and 


&« Acheron, 
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ce Acheron, the reſurrection of the fleſh, and 
e the laſt judgment, are idle tales, &c.“ 


We may judge from this ſpecimen, how diſ- 
tant were the firſt writers, whoſe talte was 
formed by the ancient ſchools, from the diſ- 
cernment neceſſary to avoid pedantry. The 


language and ideas of paganiſm, applied to the 
Chriſtian religion, formed a monſtrous eom- 
pound, which faſhion daily brought into vogue, 


7 


Their learn- 
ing infected 


by pedantr Yo 


as it had formerly done the more monſtrous” 


mixture of Arabian ſubtilties with the doctrines 
of the faith. ie 
We may likewiſe ſee the ſpirit of liberty, 
with which ſuperior writers, unſuſpected of in- 
fidelity or hereſy, were already animated. So 
crying were the abuſes, that no friend to the 
church, or the cauſe of humanity, eould reſiſt 
deſeribing them with acrimony. Privileges, 
benefices, pardons, indulgences, were all ex- 
poſed to ſale; nothing but ſtupid credulity 
could ſilently crouch under the deſtructive ty- 
ranny : but when the evil became intolerable, 
even the moſt ſuperſtitious exclaimed, and, by 
their frequent complaints, foreboded an ap- 
proaching revolution. The great ſchiſm, to 
which we are now drawing near, will render it 
ſtill more certain. | Es 
It is neceſſary to attend to ſome cuſtoms, that 
we may be acquainted with the changes, which 
time has introduced into every thing. A council 
held at Bourges, in the year 1336, commanded 
every prieſt, who was - charged with a care of 


ſouls, to ſay maſs at leaſt once or twice every 


— 4 month ; 


aq 


A ſpirit of 
liberty ex- 
cited by 
enormous 
abuſes, 


Ecclefiaftical 
cuſtoms dif- 


. ferent from 


ours, 
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month ; but, if they had nocurates, how could 


the duties of the church be performed? A 
council held at St. Ruf, near Avignon, the 
following year, enjoined the beneficiaries and 


clerks in holy orders to abſtain from eat- 


ing fleſh on Saturdays, in honour of the 
holy Virgin. This abſtinence had been ge- 


nerally commanded above three centuries, 
when the truce of God was publiſhed ; but it 


was neceſſary to be more firmly eſtabliſhed. 


Extraordi- 


nary affair 


of the Jaco» 
bines at 
Paris. 


Another council held in the ſame place, in the 


year 1326, condemned ſome laymen, children 
of Belial, who lighted candles, bundles of firaw, 
and brands, that they might extinguiſh them, in 


dieriſion of the tapers extinguiſhed at the publi- 


cation of cenſures. An evident proof of the con- 
tempt into which excommunication had fallen, 
becauſe of its being employed as an inſtrument 
of caprice, intereſt, or vengeance. 

Satire, frequently more powerful than reaſon, 
began to employ her powers againſt thoſe eccle- 
ſiaſtics who abuſed their clerical functions, to 
enrich themſelves by the devotions of the peo- 
ple. For inſtance, John de Mehun, being de- 
firous to be buried in the church of the Jaco- 
hines of Paris, bequeathed to them a ſtrong 
box, with directions to his executor not to de- 
liver it to the good fathers till after his burial. 
After celebrating his funeral with magnificence, 
they next ran to the ſtrong box, in which no- 


thing was to be found but ſlates ornamented 


1 with geometrical figures; upon which the good 


fathers vented their rage upon the dead body, 


which 
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which they tore from the grave, and the parlia- 


ment was obliged to command them to bury it 
in the cloiſter. | 


The manners, follies, and abuſes of old Conlufon 


times, muſt be known, to ſhew how much 52 be _ 
religion and its miniſters - have gained in pro- fas, 


portion to the progreſs of learning and know- 
ledge. 
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Great $chikn w; the W 72 de eee of 
France under Charles er under 
Charles VII. 


n the Year 1 "Y to the Middle of ths Fiſteenth 
| Gr O74 


CHAP. L 


Conſiderations on the Troubles of the Church, — | 


The Popes return to Rome. 


AE further we advance in cke the 
| more we are ſurpriſed to ſee the world 
diſturbed by eccleſiaſtical affairs. Wherefore 
did ſuch quarrels, outrages, and frantic mad- 
neſs, prevail in the boſon of a religion of peace 


ou; of” 
the troubles 
occaſioned 
by eccleſiaſ- 
affairs. 


and charity, from the eſtabliſnment of Chriſti- 


anity in the time of Conſtantine? We have 
already obſerved the cauſes, which were every 
moment revived with effects ftilt more conta- 


gious. The miniſters of the church, peaceful 


and gentle while they confined their attention 
to the care of ſouls; had acquired 100 much 
power and authority to keep themſelves within 


The elergy 

corrupted my 
power and Hl 
erb | 


the . of their holy — By their do- 


minion 
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minion over the minds of the people, they 


could inculcate their moſt unreaſonable opinions 
as divine truths; and, being favoured and re- 


vered in courts, could transfer theſe opinions 


into laws. Having by various means acquired 
riches and nobility, they were ſeized with thoſe 


paſſions which uſually accompany wealth and 


grandeur; and from that time, being expoſed 


to the hatred and enterpriſes of the great, they 


Abuſes 
which they 
made of res 
ligion and 


its credit. 


forgot the morality of the goſpel, and appeared 


ſometimes to make no uſe of religion, but to 
bring down the fire of heaven, or add fuel to 
that of hell. Being the only people who 
were capable of engaging in any kind of ſtudy 
during the ages of barbarous ignorance, it was 


not difficult for them to extend their privileges, 
to take the management of affairs into their 


hands, to uſurp the es of kingdoms, 


and to forge chains for the ſtupid vulgar, or 
weak and blind princes. Succeſs in one bold 
attempt naturally led them on to a ſecond till 
bolder: times and cuſtoms changed uſurpation 
into right, errors into principles, and abuſes 


x into duties; till at laſt worſhip, doctrine, and 
morality, were disfigured by groſs ſuperſtitions, 
which, though the monks: and clergy turned 


them to their own advantage, could not fail 
in the end to prove deſtructive to themſelves. 
The ſovereign pontiffs in particular, by the 


_ exceſs of their ambitious enterpriſes, under- 
mined their own power. 


It ought to 


de aſeribed 
to men, and 
not to 


Chriſtianity, 


It is an enormous injuſtice, to impute to 
Chriſtianity the numberleſs evils for which it 
has afforded a pretence : the goſpel, _— 
FERENT? | anc 
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and the diſcipline of the primitive ages, directly 


contradicted ſuch abuſes: the Chriſtian vis 


and ſound doctrine, of which ſome traces al- 
ways remained, bore teſtimony againſt the pre- 
vailing vices, Religion was abuſed, either from 
its not being ſufficiently. known, or becauſe 
every thing is perverted to wrong purpoſes by 
the paſſions. The prieſthood compoling a di- 


ſtint body, with ſeparate intereſts, almoſt free 
from the civil power, and in ſome degree exer- 


ciſing the legiſlative, having the ſole guidance 
of education, governing conſciences according 
to its pleaſure, in the name of God command- 
ing men who did not reaſon, or rather whom 


it prevented from reaſoning; with all theſe ad- 


vantages, what was to be expected, but that 
the prieſts and pontiffs, in a corrupted age, 
would keep the people in a kind of ſervi- 
tude? 

Sacerdotal deſpotiſm is e unſtable : | 
with feeble weapons it attacks the intereſts of 
all mankind, and powers armed with the tem- 
poral ſword. Its whole ſtrength is founded on 
opinion, and when that changes, it can be no 


Sacerdotal 
deſpotiſm 
muſt fall 
with the 
opinion 
_ IN 
ſupported, _ 


longer maintained. It muſt be owned, that 


meaſures were taken to perpetuate ignorance, 


by depriving the laity of the holy ſcriptures, 
burning all who preſumed to think. differently 
from the vulgar, and the tyranny of the inqui- 
ſition was exerciſed over both mind and body: 


but, however powerful theſe: means might ap- 


pear, they were not ſufficient. Unleſs they 


could have burnt every book, ſhut up all the 
ü ſchools, 
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What fore- 
boded a 
change of 

: Opinion, ; 


K 


Wan 
us 
of Padua, 


- and John of 
Gheat, 
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ſchools, and annihilated reaſon; they could not 
but expect the moſt formidable oppoſition. _ 
The court of Rome, by imprudent avarice 
and manifeſt tyranny, had provoked the hatred 
of the clergy in almoſt every kingdom; ſo that 
a number of learned men were ready to declare 
inſt her the firſt opportunity. The revival 
learning had ſet the minds of men in mo- 
tion, and An pied them with that paſſion for 
diſputing, which contradiction never fails to 
inflame z ſo that a leaven of bold opinions was 
mixed with a number of ' prejudices, which 
would neceſſarily give birth to ſome important 
novelty. Unfortunately, fanaticiſm has greater 
influence than reaſon, and it 1s rather irritated 
than extinguiſhed by puniſhments ; it will 
therefore, in its tranſports, at the ſame time 
attack the true doctrines and abuſes; and, 
though the doctrines prevail, the abuſes will 
not be leſs weakened, becauſe they will ſhew 
how contrary” ee exceſſes are to divine 
truths. 
Marſilius of Padua, a civilian, and Jolin of 


| Ghent, a theologian, ' in their defence of the 


Emperor Louis .of Bavaria, had already given 
ſome dreadful blows to the pontifical authority. 


They not only maintained, that it could not 
exerciſe any compulſive power, intermeddle in 


civil affairs, make general rules of diſcipline, 
or eſtabliſh any articles of faith; but likewiſe 
ſtript the pope of the primacy over the biſhops, 


and declared him, in all caſes, under the con- 
troul of ve emperor. John XXII. condemned 


this 


this doctrine, without aikinguiting the true 
from the falſe. 
John Wickliffe, a doctor of Oxford, pro- 
pagated his new doctrines with more freedom 
in England. He was an enthuſiaſtic reformer, 
like Arnold of Breſcia, : and preached up that 
eccleſiaſtics ought not to accumulate riches; 
that the prince ought to employ their wealth 
far the good of the ſtate, and — relief of the 
people n he attacked the hierarchy, the ſacra- 
ments, indulgences, monaſtic vows, and the 
greateſt you of the religious ceremonies; nor 
dd he ſpare the papacy, which had ſo long 
been farinidable to 2 whole kingdom. Be- 
ing protected from the proſecutions of the 
clergy by the duke of Lancaſter, one of the 
uncles of Richard II. his diſciples, who were 
commonly called Lollards, greatly increaſed, and 
occaſioned diſturbances. His doctrine, which 
was not condemned till after his death, had 


taken ſuch deep root, that the houſe of com- N 


mons, though ſtartled at the name of hereſy, 


ſeveral times propoſed to alienate the wealth of 


the church, whoſe poſſeſſions were ſaid to 


amount to a third of che whole lands in the 


kingdom. 


In one word, Wickliffe followed the ſteps of 1 The hereſies | 
the Albigentes, and the proteſtants thoſe of 


Wickliffe. If we examine the ſource of thoſe 
hereſies, by which a great part of Europe was 
ſeparated from the church of Rome, we ſhall 
find them proceeding chiefly from the ſuper- 


ſtitions introduced into the .boſom of Chriſti- 


_— and the abuſe of eccleſiaſtical authority, 
7 | which 


5 


Wickliffe 
goes ſtill 
further, 0 


He ſucceeds 
in England, 


which prove 
ed fatal to 

the Romiſh” 
church, all 
proceed from 
the ſame 
ſource. 
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which- encroached equally upon civil liberty 
and the rights.of ſovereignty. We come now 
to the great ſchiſm in the weſt, which in- 


©... creaſed the public diſorders, and of courſe haſ- 
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tened that revolution, which nothing but a 
profound and eg eee nen have pre- 
vented. 

Seven French popes, ClementV. John XXII. 
| Benedict XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Ur- 
ban V. and Gregory XI. had reigned in Avig- 
non, to which the Holy See had been trans- 
ferred in 130g, and was a ſubject of grief and 

ſcandal to the Romans. Though they deteſted 
the papal yoke, they wiſhed to have the pope 
among them, either becauſe his preſence would 
draw money into their city, or that religious 
motives were added to views of intereſt. Un- 
doubtedly, the biſhop of Rome ought to reſide 
in Rome; but, ſince he could arbitrarily dif- 
. penſe with the ovſervation of laws, it is not 
ſurpriſing, tha he could find a diſpenſation for 
himſelf. Beſides,” as the bulls and anathemas 
of the pontiffs had not loſt all their influence, 
the kings of France endeavoured to keep them 
in their kingdom; which, though it was a ſtroke 
of e hurtful to the clergy, was perhaps 
| = ul to the crown in thoſe days of fanati- 
ciſm. 

Urban V. Spas went to Rome in the 
year 1367, but was ſoon tired of his ſituation, 
and in 1370 returned to Avignon, where he 
died that ſame year. His ſucceflor, Gregory XI. 
was determined, by ſome particular circum- 
ſtances, to remove to Italy, The Florentines 

| a 
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had formed a league againſt the 8 ſent 
into that country by the pope; but they were 

ſoon puniſhed for this procedure by excommu- 
nications, which were backed with an army, and 
greatly injured their commerce. They ſent 
propoſals of peace, and the perſon pitched 


upon for their envoy, was Catherine of Sien- 


na, a nun, who pretended to be favoured with 
_ revelations... 


The ſolemn marriage of this ſaint with Jefus They 


Chriſt; the gold ring, enriched with precious 
ſtones, which was given to her by her divine 
ſpouſe, and which ſhe always wore on her fin- 
ger, though no perſon ever ſaw it; with a num- 


may, be called in queſtion. But it is certain ſhe 


decided like an oracle in public affairs; yet ĩit 


appears that the Florentines did not continue to 
place the ſame confidence in her, which they 
did at firſt, as their deputies, who followed af. 
ter, were forbidden to hold any conference with 
Catharine; however, it is believed that ſhe per- 
ſuaded the pope to fix his reſidence at Rome. 
Gregory having received a promiſe from the 
Romans, to give him the entire lordſhip of theit 
town, and to take the oath of fidelity, went 


thither in the year 1377 z. but experience ſoon! % 


ſhewed him, that. neicher Romans nor Floren- 
tines were inclined to ſubmit. Being filled with 
vexation, he reſolved to quit Italy, where he 
died, repenting of his having followed the advice 
of ſome people, who, on pretence of. religion, 
laid he, he: their own cbimeras. aint 
Vor. II. 1 Btidget 
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A e of the Schiſm. — Revolutions at Nope 


E 1 ee ee in France and 
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XI. came on the fatal election, which oc- 


| Wonen a ſchiſm of forty years. The Romans 


min a tumultuous manner /ſufrounded the con- 


Election of 
Urban VI. 
followed by 
that of Cle. 
ment VII. 


clave, to demand a pontiff of their own nation, 


threatening to offer violence to the cardinak, if 
they were hot immediately gratified. The arch- 
bifhop of Bari, a Neapolitan, afterwards fa- 
mous under the name of Urban VI., was choſen, 
and his election proclaimed to be the work of 
the Holy Spirit. He was obeyed three months, 


2s lawful pope, and likewiſe acknowledged as 


: ſuch by fix cardinals, who remained at Avig- 
non: but he ſoon rendered himſelf fo odious by 


his haughty, harſh temper, and indiſereet ſeve- 


rity, that the cardinals retired to Anagni, de- 
clared the election forced, and therefore null, 
and proceeded to à new one, at Fondi, in the 


kingdom of Naples; Where they made choice 


of Robert, ſon of the count of Geneva, a re- 


| lation, by blood or marriage, to ſome of the 


greateſt 


election had been doubtful. * All Eur 
divided, as the potentates happened to be led 
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greateſt princes, who took the name of Clement” 


VII. Three Italians, who were the only car- 
dinals of that country, had been fraudulently 
ſeduced to the conclave, by a ſeparate promiſe 
made to each of them of being choſen pontiff ; 
a diſagreeable circumſtance in ſuch an nen 
buſineſs. 

Nothing was more difficult to decide than 
which was the true pope; and in that ſtate of 
uncertainty, the beſt way probably would have 
been, to have acknowledged neither; eſpecially 
as it was neceſſary to come to that at laſt, in or- 
der to put an end to the ſchiſm. But men's 
minds were not yet ſufficiently informed, to ad- 


mit of their relinquiſhing a pope, though his 
Was 


either by prejudice or intereſt. Charles V. of 
France did not decide till after a lon "g examina» 


tion, when he eſpouſed the part of Clement; 


while England, the Empire, &c. were for Ur- 


ban, Such a diviſion might ſupply the place of 
other cauſes of animoſity. ' * 

While theſe two pontiffs chundered N and 
anathemas againſt each other, engaged in a moſt 
furious war, diſtracted the conſciences of men, 
and diſturbed the government of kingdoms, 
each of them reckoned a number of ſaints on 


their fide, of whoſe revelations and miracles th 


Abvſe on 
both ſides. 
Saints op · 
poſed to 
ſaints, 


boaſted, as proofs of the goodneſs of hip | 


cauſe. Catherine of Sienna wrote every where 
in favour of Urban, and, in her-letter to the 
king of France, called the cardinals, who were 
favourers of Clement, devils incarnate. Such a 


G 2 | powerful 
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werful authority required a counterpoiſe, and 
a equally ſtrong were oppoſed to it; but the 


great miracle would have been, to act with 


The. pontific | armies fought in Italy with 
various ſucceſs. Clement, who had taken 
Rome, was driven out by the Romans, and 


- ſettled at. Avignon, to ruin France. Ur- 
ban made uſe of victory like a tyrant; and 


She adopts 
the duke of 
Anjou. 


Joanna the Firſt, the famous queen of Na- 
ples, whoſe unfortunate beginnings we have. al- 
ready mentioned, having eſpouſed the cauſe of 
his opponent, very ſoon felt the effects of his 


vengeance. He declared her a heretic, guilty 


of high-treaſon, depoſed her, and gave her 


kingdom to her couſin Charles Durazzo. Af- 


ter that prince had promiſed to yield Capua to 
Francis Prignano, the pope's nephew, Urban 
VI. fold the domain of the church, and even the 
conſecrated plate, to facilitate the conqueſt. The 
haughty pontiff preferred the fortune of his ne- 


phew to all other conſiderations. 


Joanna had no children, though four times 
married; and, being deſirous to find an heir ca- 
pable of defending her, adopted Louis duke of 


Anjou, the brother of Charles V.; but the 


death of the king of France, in 1380, the ſame 


year of the adoption, delayed the expected aſſiſt- 
ance. Durazzo having the way paved for him 
by Urban, who had crowned him at Rome, and 
ſown ſedition at Naples, arrived there with an 
army. Otho of Brunſwick, the queen's huſ- 
band, was defeated and made priſoner, and the 


queen obliged to ſurrender. The conqueror con- 


ſulted 
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| ſulted Louis king of Hungary on the fate of that 


wretched princeſs ; who replied, that ſhe deſerved 
the ſame death with Andrew of Hungary, her 
firſt huſband ; and, in 1382, Joanna was ei- 
ther ſmothered or ſtrangled. 

The duke of Anjou having in the mean time 
got poſſeſſion of the treaſures of Charles the 
Wiſe, and being maſter of the kingdom for 
ſome months, in quality of regent, oppreſſed 
the people, by raiſing ſupplies for his expedition 
into Italy, Having received the inveſtiture of 
Naples from the pope of Avignon, he did not 


doubt of ſecuring the throne by his great pre- 


parations; but he only found his grave in La 
Puglia, where almoſt his whole army periſhed 
from want, diſeaſes, and the ſword of the ene- 
my. The titles of this ſecond houſe of Anjou, 
which were conſtantly kept up from motives of 
ambition, and always failed from miſconduct, 


continued fatal to France. 


When the new king of Naples. found himſelf 
firmly eſtabliſhed, he carefully avoided making 
good his promiſe made to Prignano, though 


both urged and threatened by Urban, who was 


_ equally inſolent and imprudent, and came in 
perſon to negociate, or rather to command, 
Charles, after having held the bridle of his horſe, 
according to cuſtom, cauſed the pontiff to be 
made priſoner. An apparent reconciliation was 
very ſoon followed by a freſh rupture; when 
Urban, pate was beſieged in Nocera, appeared 


Unfortunate 
expedition 
of the duke 
of Anjou, 


Madneſs of 


| Urban, p 


He is de- 
ceived by 
Durazzo, 


at his window three times every day, and by the 


ſound of the bell, with a torch in his hand, 're- 
gularly excommunicated the king and his army. 
| 89 He 
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le gave vent to his rage upon five or fix card 
nals, whom he ſuſpected of treaſon, becauſe 
they adviſed him to make peace; condemned 
= them to the moſt cruel torments; and, while the 
' dean of the college was put to the torture, aſſiſt- 
ed in perſon, reading the holy office. After ſo 
many acts of violence, he fled to Genoa, drag- 
ging them along half dead in his train, and at 
lat freed himſelf from all apprehenſions by 
their murder, It was in this manner the title 
of pope was ſupported by a ferocious tyrant, 
at the ſame time that the other pope ſer 75 

bounds to his rapa city. 


ns. Charles Durazz6 did hot lo: enjoy a crown 
offered to ſtained with blood. Louis of Hungary died 


Durazz®, without iſſue male, and the nme Ace 


| knowledged his daughter heireſs, by the name 
of King Mary. That people, who: were {till 
uncivilized, would not have {ſubmitted to a wo- 
man, but for the reſpect they paid to the memo- 
ry of Louis. The female king was not of age, 
and her mother governed, or rather gave up 
the cares of government to a nobleman. The 
- nobility began with ——— and very ſoon 
proceeded to rebellion z' when they made an offer 
of the crown to the king of Naples, who was de- 
ſcended from the reigning family. 
He acceptt, That prince, intoxicated with . having 
nate. accepted the offer, notwithſtanding the prudent 
remonſtrances of his wife, under an exterior of 
friendſhip, preſented himſelf at Buda; and ſo 
far ſucceeded, as to get himſelf crowned ; but 
Was allaſſinated a few months after, in the year 
1386. The Rang ram repenting of their re- 
bellion, | 


— 
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bellion, . proclaimed Mary anew, together with 
her huſband Sigiſmond, ſon of Charles IV., 
who afterwards ſucceeded to the empire. Young 
Ladiſlas, ſon of Charles, ſucceeded to the king- 
dom of Naples, with the conſent of Urban, tg 
whom a promiſe was made of whatever lands 
he pleaſed for his relations; while, on the other 
hand, Pope Clement gave the inveſtiture of that 
ſtate to Louis II., fon: of the duke of Anjou; 


oF 
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which opened a my fourcs 4 war and misfgrs 


TUNES, 3 ge 
England and F rages were then in a deplots- 
ple ſituation, where nothing was to be ſeen but 
diſcord and confuſion. The uncles of Richard 
II. who directed the affairs of government, were 
leſs attentive to the good of the public, than 
the ſecurity of their own intereſts. In the year 
1381, the people in the country being enraged 
at the impoſition of a new tax, entered into a 
rebellion, to which they were chiefly excited by 
a Franciſcan, a fanatical preacher, whoſe max- 
ims of equality and perfect freedom heightened 
the ſenſe of their W He inceſſantly 
repeated, 


In den Adam ved and Eve ſpan, 
Who was theta gentleman : 4 | 


Theſe rebels committed horrid exceſſes even in 
London; but, like the Jaques in France, being 
deſtitute both of a leader and diſcipline, they 
were ſoon obliged to ſubmit. 
The weak neſs of the king, his blind complai- 
ſance for his favourites, and his anxiety to ſhake 
off aue yoke under which he was kept by his 
G 4 uncles, 


Troubles in 
England 
under 


Richard II. 


The people 
excited to a 
rebeilion by 
a fanatical 
friar, 


The king 
loſes al! 
authority, | 
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* uncles, expoſed him to the moſt dangerous 


The ſame 
diſorders in 
France, 
under 
Charles VI. 
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broils; he was ſtripped of all authority, and his 
miniſters condemned and executed; but, hav- 
at length attained the age of twenty-two, 
he declared himſelf major, and for ſome time 
appeared to be the ſovereign, while the pit Was 
digging, into which he was one day to fall. 
It is not to be doubted that France would 
have” taken advantage of theſe diſturbances, if 


Charles V. had been ſtill alive; but after the 


death of that great king, all was cabal and diſ- 


traction; his brothers, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy, uncles of the young king 


Charles VI., by their inſatiable rapacity op- 
preſſed the people, and, from the faults of go- 
vernment, the nation was daily more and more 


infected with a ſpirit of rebellion, The king 


carried the war into F landers, where the people 


had rebelled againſt their prince, who was fa- 
ther-in-law of the duke of Burgundy; — 
having defeated the Flemings at Roſbec, i 


1382, returned to chaſtiſe the Pariſians, or ta- 


ther gave them up to the tyranny of his un- 


Wicked 

plot, and 
tragical end 
the Bad, 


Navarre, 


cles, who guided him as they pleaſed. Duripg 
the deſtructive expedition of the duke of Anjou 
into Italy, ſome ruinous preparations were 
making to attack England, and all theſe ex- 
pences were thrown away; in one word, the 
kingdom ſeemed to be governed by blindneſs, 
diſtraction, and paſſion: 

That monſter ' of wickedneſs, Charles the 
Bad, king of Navarre, formed a deſign to poi- 


ſon the whole royal family ; but his project was 


RIES and he —_ by an accident, 
| 0 Which 
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which might be looked upon as a ſtriking in- 
ſtance. of divine wrath, | The parliament begaen 


his trial after his death, but ſuch a ridiculous 
proceeding could produce no conſequences. - | 
At laſt, Charles VI. reſolving to govern, 
cook the reins into his own hands, in the year 
if bo and, if he had been prudent; the affairs 
of the kingdom might have been recovered ; 
but being of a paſſionate, inconſiderate, vola- 
tile temper, though benevolent, generous, and 
valiant, he could only increaſe the (miſchief in 


ſuch a critical conjuncture, when principles and 


all ſenſe of duty were forgotten. 

The ſchiſm was not the lighteſt ſcourge with 
which the different nations were afflicted. Ur- 
ban VI. publiſhed a cruſade againſt Clement 
and the Clementines. ' An Engliſh biſhop, who 
. was general of this cruſade, attacked Flanders, 
though the Flemings were Urbaniſts; but was 
driven from thence by Charles VI., who pro- 
tected the earl, as being his vaſſal. Clement, 
on the other hand, to ſupport his court, which 
_ conſiſted of thirty-ſix | cardinals,” pillaged the 
church of France. A monk, whom he en- 
truſted with his power, demanded one half of 


The king at 
laſt wanted 
to royers. 


Cruſade of 


Extortions 
of Clement 
VII * ; 


the revenue of all the benefices, and was or- 
dered to deprive whoever made any oppoſition, | 


The outcries of the clergy, but more particu- 
larly of the univerſity, obliged the crown to 
publiſh an edict againſt ſuch enormous extor- 
tions; but the king ſent the firſt preſident to the 
pope, and went in perſon to viſit him at Avig- 


non, either with a deſign to pacify his reſent- 7 
It 


"rn or calm wo ſorrow. 


go 

The ſchiſm 
continued 
aſter the 
death of 
Urban. 
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It was à vain expectation, that the death of 


Urban, which happened in 1389, would put an 
end to the war about the pontificate; for the Ita- 
lian cardinals choſe Boniface IX. to ſucceed him, 


and all the diſgraceful outrages were renewed. 
However, it ſerved to divert Charles VI; from 


a prepoſterous ſcheme of a cruſade againſt the 


Turks, as he was made to believe, that it was bet- 


5 a toemploy his arms againſt the ſchiſmatics, and 


he reſoloed to make Italy ſubmit to the French 
10 but this: deſign, which was not more rea- 
nable than the former, was abandoned for 


another act of imprudence, which brought on 


moſt dreadful conſequences. Peter de Craon 


having aſſaſſinated Cliſſon the conſtable, fled for 
nan atylum to the duke of Bretagne; and, 


though Cliſſon recovered of his wounds, the 
king was no leſs deſirous of revenge. Hie 


thetefore marched with an army againſt the 


duke; when the exceſſive heat, and a fright oc- 


ceaſioned by ſome accidents; made him If: his 
ſenſes; which misfortune was the more dreadful; 


as the diſorder. continued thirty years, with only 


ſome lucid intervals, ſufficient to make him ferl 


He gives his 
daughter to 
Richard II. 


all the horrors of his fitoation. 
The king of England, expoſed to rebeilions 


at home, was incapable of taking advantage of 


the ſituation of affairs in France, and, wiſhing 
to enter into an alliance with Charles VI., de- 


manded and obtained his daughter Iſabella in 
marriage. He concluded a truce of twenty - 


eight years, and for a ſum of money reſtored 
Breſt and Cherbourg, which had been given up 


to the 'Englith * the Oy reign, 


The 


JJ 
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The two kings had an interview, at Which they 


agreed to endeavour to put an end to the 
ſchiſm, which was the general wiſh of the whole 


Clement, while he pretended to wiſh For 
peace, was not the leaſt obſtinate in maintainin 
bis dignity, and inceſſantly extorted the revenue 
of the churches. The univerſity "of Paris, 
which was ſtill inereaf in power; ſuffering 
from his rapacity, and likewiſe feeling for the 
public calamities, propoſed three methods for 
concluding the diſpute. Either that both ri- 
vals ſhould reſign; or come to a compromiſe, 
according to the deciſion of ſore choſen arbi- 
trators; or, as the laſt reſource, ſubmit to 
the ſentence of the general council. The king. 
or rather the duke de Berri; having paid no ar- 


chriſtian world; but ah obſtruction was found 
in the ambition of the pontiffs, malen wenther 
reaſon nor religion could overcome. 


The unĩver- 
fity of Paris 
endeavours 
to put an 
end to the 
ſchiſm, 


tention to theſe remonſtrances, the ſchools were 


ſhut up. The univerſity thought this ſeditious 
proceeding lawful, when they work diſſatisfied; 
and, from the power of prejudice, it almoſt 
conſtantly ſucceeded. The memorial which 
they ſent to Clement VII., accompanied by a 
ſpirited letter, occaſioned the moſt mortal Ver 
ation to the pontiff, who died ſoon after. 
Each of the cardinals of Avignon tobk a an 
dath, when in the conclave, to renounce! the 


pontificate after the election, if the maſority 


thought that neceſſary for the extinction of the 
ſchiſm. Peter Luna, a native of Arragon; was 
choſen, and took the name of Benedict XIII. 
Having been legate at Paris and in Spain, he 

artfully 


. 
9171 
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| artfully; concealed. his ambition under. a maſk 


of zeal, which he let drop as ſoon as he had aſ- 
ſumed. the tiara. /- The public, dazzled by ap- 

ances, at firſt believed him to be ſincerely 
— . to peace, and, in that perſuaſion, he was 
readily acknowledged; but three princes of the 


blood of France, accompanied by ſeveral pre- 


lates and learned men, made a fruitleſs viſit to 
his court, to exhort him to reſign, as the only 
ſtep proper to be taken; and it was in vain that 
all the cardinals concurred in the ſame opinion. 
He declared by a bull that abdication was a neu 
method, and, by following it, he was afraid 
of offending heaven. Neither he nor Boniface, 
notwithſtanding all the intreaties which were 


made by crowned heads, could be prevailed 
upon to humble their pride at the expence of 


1397 


France no 


longer ac- 
knowledged 


the pope. 


Oppoſition 
to this 
neutrality, 


their dignity; yet, to hear them, they only liſ- 


tened to the voice of religion and duty. 
If the ſovereigns had poſſeſſed either under- 
ſtanding or courage, nothing was eaſier than to 


have cut this Gordian knot. France ſet the ex- 


ample in a national council, which determined 
on./a, neutrality ; in conſequence of which, the 
preſentation. to benefices was reſtored to the or- | 


dinaries, and a prohibition. ifſued againſt ſending 
money to Benedict, or paying him any obedi- 


ence; accompanied with an order for all the 
king's ſubjects to leave his court ; ſo that the 


Gallican church was governed, as formerly, by 


its own biſnops. But this reaſonable ſyſtem did 
not laſt long; for it was condemned by a part 
of the nobles and clergy, perhaps becauſe the 


pee: ME, had approved of it. The univerſity: of 


T oulouſe, 
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3 NO Yer in particular, treated as ſcandalous 


what the univerſity of Paris thought the greateſt 
good. Beſides, ſo blind was ſuperſtition, that 
notwithſtanding the king's expreſs prohibition, 


the French flocked in crouds to Rome, at the 


beginning of the century, to take the benefit 
of the jubilee of Boniface IX. though he had 


23 


never been acknowledged by the nation. Be- 


nedict was beſieged in his palace of Avignon 


by the marechal de Boucicault, and was ſome 


time a priſoner. He again deceived both princes _ 


and people: the Caſtilians and French again 


acknowledged him, and this triumph ren- | 


dered him more untractable. 


That the paſſions ſhould be diſplayed with fo : 


much force in church affairs, is not at all ſur- 
priſing, when even religious ideas alone, if 
miſapplied, can ſtrongly agitate the human 
heart; but here was a contention for power 
and the higheſt dignity, What ferment was 
not to be expected Pom a mixture of ſpirituals 


We muſt 
not be ſur- 
priſed that 
paſſion in- 
termingled | 
in this alg 


with temporals, with an addition of every in- | 


flammable matter, which could put the minds, 
un and ſenſes of men in agitation! * 
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| The ene Weneefar 4 44 — Richard II. 
King of England, depoſed. —The Fattions of 
Orleans and Burgundy in France. — ouncil of 
8 7 e E vane ; | 


| The empe- 
ror Wenceſ- 
A Jas alienates 


'MIDST the 3 3 by the 
. ſchiſm, new revolutions happened in dif- 

— 4 7e- feren t ſtates, The Emperor Wenceſlas, fol- 
. — — the example of his father Charles IV. 
hy * alienated what remained of the Imperial do- 
* main in Italy, from whence it was ſcarce longer 
OY poſſible to derive any advantage, He created 
EIS Galeazzo Viſconti duke of Milan, count of Pa- 
via, Parma, and Placentia, reſerying nothing 
to himſelf but the precarious rights of I liege lord. 
Some of the electors, provoked at this alienation, 
entered into a league againſt him ; but too little 
affected by their intrigues, he went to Reims in 
the year 1398, to concert meaſures with the 
king of France for putting an end to the 
He wants ® ſchiſm. He took upon himſelf, as avowee of 
tuo pops the Roman church, to preſs the abdication of 

; abdcat®.8Þ the two popes; but that of Rome, Boniface IX. 
prevented the blow, by exciting the three eccle- 

ſiaſtical electors to join in open rebellion againſt 

him. The Count Palatine joined them, and 

the conſpirators were animated and directed by 

the nuncios of Boniface, till at laſt Wenceſlas 

was ſolemnly e in 1400, for having 

| « diſſipated 


ae tl. ARCS. _ 
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' diffipared the Imperial domain; for neglect 


ing the cares of government, leading a life 


95 


He i 18 de poſe. 
ed for trivial 
reaſons, 


4 unworthy of the Imperial dignity, ee 0 en 


“ particular am dogs to Jeep in his cham- 


bay ber.” 


Is it probable, that his accoſers would haye 


| ſtopped at ſuch imputations, if he had been 


the monſter he has been repreſented by the 
monks? His ſubjects, the Bohemians, pro- 
voked at his having prevented them from plun- 
dering and madſſacring the Jews, kept him four 
months in priſon. By adhering. to the council 


The reaſon 
of his being 
reprelented 


in an odidus _ 


light by tbe 
— | 


* 


of Piſa, which was held againſt the two popes, 


as I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to mention, and 
granting protection to the famous John Hus, 
he undoubtedly made himſelf infamous in the 
eyes of the oppoſite party. _ 

Nobert Count Palatine, having, been raiſed 


to the Imperial dignity by the cabal, under- 
took, with the help of the people of Lucca 


and F lorence, to bring down the power of the 
family of Viſconti; but he made his appear- 
ance in Italy only to loſe a battle near lake 
Garda. However, he kept poſſeſſion of the 
crown, which ſtill ſeemed to belong to Wen- 


Robert the 
uſurper de- 
feated by the 
family of 
Viſconti. 


ceſlas, who renounced it . the death of the 


uſu a | 
wi 6 ſtill more bloody he appened 10 
England. The duke of Glouceſter, uncle of 


Richard II. a man of an artful, turbulent diſ- 
poſition, had already ſtirred up the minds of 


Rebellions 
againſt 
Richard II. 


the people againſt his weak nephew, on ac- 


count of the treaty concluded with France; 


and ee would have dethroned him, if 


4 the 
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©», the rebel had not been ſeized, and privately 5 
put to death, before preparation could be made 


for his trial. The young duke of Lancaſter, 
the king's couſin, ſucceeded better in a ſimilar 
attempt. Richard had unjuſtly ſeized his pa- 


| C ttrimony; and the duke, ſecure of the popular 
favour from his reputation of courage and 
piety, ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion againft 


* - ! 


1399. 
He cauſes 
the king to 
be depoſed, 


the king, and made himſelf maſter of his 


rſon. | 

Richard was accuſed before the 388 
when ſome acts of arbitrary power, more fre. 
quent in the reign of Edward III. and eaſily 
vindicated by the conſtant outrages of the no- 
bility, afforded a Pretence for the ſentence by 


which he was depoſed. * He died a violent 


death ſome time after, and was ſucceeded by 
his oppreſſor, Henry IV. to the prejudice of 


Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, the lawful 
heir of the crown, by right of primogeniture. 
Henry ſuppreſſed | ſeveral  rebellions by the 


Lollards 
perſecuted. 


power of his arms. From policy, he ſacrificed 


the Lollards to the clergy, though they had 


been protected by his father; and it would 


ſeem, that he himſelf did not diſapprove their 


doctrine. The parliament declared, that they 
deſerved to be burnt as heretics; yet the grounds 


of their hereſy were one day to ſerve as the 
..... foundation of the religion of the Engliſh church. 


diſorder in 


Trance. 


Thus do nations change their ideas. | 
In France, where the manners of the people 
were leſs barbarous, the public calamities were 
not leſs dreadful. The madneſs of Charles VI. 


ſeemed. to have. turned the heads of the whole 


nation, 
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nation. Magic was employed to effect a cure, 

and was intruſted to à couple of monks, who 

were impoſtors, and rather added to the diſor- 

der. They accuſed the duke of Orleans of 

having contributed to it by malice, and were 

hanged after they had confeſſed their guilt. 

The factions of the different princes, who con- 

tended for the management of public affairs, 

tore the monarchy in pieces. Queen Iſabella of |... + 

Bavaria, a faithleſs wife and unnatural mother, Bavaria. 

trampled upon every duty, and ſacrificed ail! 

to her paſſions. After the death of Philip duke Daker 

of Burgundy, the duke of Orleans, brother of Orleans and 

the king, and the queen's gallant, ſeized the ung. 

government, that he might oppreſs the people 

with odious extortions. John, ſurnamed the 

Fearleſs, the new duke of Burgundy, who from 

his character was more dangerous, openly op- 

poſed him, and by an apparent zeal inflamed 

the rage of the people. Beſide the eſtates 

which John inherited from his father, he poſ- 

{fled Hainault, Holland, Zealand, &c. in right 

of his wife, ſo that few monarchs equalled him 

in power and riches. : | 

That revengeful prince ſacrificed everything, __ 

even his honour, to implacable hatred, - After The 4 

pretending to be reconciled to the duke of Or- nenn 

leans, having taken the ſacrament, and in token by e duke 

of friendſhip ſlept in the ſame bed with him, 8 

he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated in one of the 

ſtreets of Paris. He then withdrew, but very 

ſoon returned, as if in triumph, and procured 

permiſſion to juſtify himſelf in public. John 

Petit, a doctor of the univerſity, pronounced 
Vor. II. -— ne 


my 
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His es 
made by a 
doctor of the 
_ - univerſity, 


or Phineas, who killed Zimri. We may ob- 


M urdering 
factions. 


The ſchim 


continued, 


tom the 


ambition of 
the pontiffs 
Boniface IX. 
Ianocent 


VII. and 


1 55 Gregory _ 


XII. 


Bible: ſo apt are men to run wild, when rea- 
ſon and humanity are excluded from their reli- 


to revenge the death of his father; and the 
Count d' Armagnac, afterwards conſtable, who 
had married his daughter, aſſiſted him with all 
his power: ſo that the Burgundians and Ar- 
magnacs ſignaliſed themſelves by their horrid 
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an abſurd diſcourſe in preſence of the dauphin, 
in which he eſtabliſhed the doctrine of tyran- 
nicide by twelve arguments, in honour of the 
twelve apoſtles, and concluded with ſaying, 
that the duke of Burgundy deſerved praiſe and 
rewards, like St. Michael, «who killed the devil, 


ſerve, by the bye, that the fanatics always con- 
ſecrated murder by examples taken from the 


gious ideas; that is, when they are ignorant of 
the ſpirit of the true religion. 

Though nobody ventured to combat this 
criminal apology, and though the duke of 
Burgundy had received his pardon, yet he 
could not but expect dreadful repriſals. The 
young duke of Orleans burnt with impatience 


exceflcs, and Paris ſwam in blood. In ſhort, 
every thing conſpired the deſtruction. of the 


monarchy. 


The church continued to be diſtracted by the 
ſchiſm, and. endleſs miſchiefs were the con- 
ſequence of theſe violent agitations; becauſe 
neither the people nor their governors were 
guided by any rational principles. Among 


other ſchemes for procuring money, Boniface 
conceived that of felling the reverſion of bene- 
fices to whoever would purchaſe them. He 


died | 


died in thi year 1404, and Innocent VII. his 


ſucceſſor, like the reſt, refuſed to abdicare, 
which was til] fruitleſsly propoſed. Grego- 
ry XII. (Corario, a noble Venetian) who ſuc- 
ceeded Innocent VII. in 1406, was no leſs obſti- 
nate, though fourſcore years of age. Theſe 
pontiffs, and their rival, the haughty Bene- 
dict XIII. deceived all Europe by promiſes of 
an union, - which terminated only in desen; 
cing freſh anathemas. 0 
At laſt, France having reſumed her ſcheme 
of neutrality, Benedict fled from Avignon, and 


the cardinals of the two popes, irritated by the 


conduct of both, united, and convoked a ge- 
neral council at Piſa, to which the comperitors 
were ſummoned. As they took care not to 


1 409. 3 
Council of 
9 


appear, they were declared guilty of contu- 


macy, and depoſed; and Alexander V. a man of 
the moſt obſcure birth, who had begged his 
bread in his youth, was choſen. He, and all 
the - cardinals, entered into an engagement, 
that the council ſhould not riſe till the church 
ſhould be reformed both in its head and mem- 


bers; yet he diſſolved it, declaring, that the 


reformation could not take place at preſent, 


but ſhould be referred to the firſt general coun- 


ci, which was appointed to be held in 1412. 


What probability of accompliſhing a refor- 
mation incompatible with the intereſts of the 
head, and the principal members of the church) 
All the effects produced by the meeting of the 


general council at Piſa, which an angry writer 
called @ conventicle Ww— e Was my e 
a third pope. 

"If 2 Alex- 


Alexander 
V. a third 
pope, be- 
haves hke 
the reſt, 
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Alexander was of the order of Brother Mi- 

nors, and by a bull confirmed their pernicious 

privileges, even giving up all who dared to 

oppoſe them to the ſecular power. By another 

bull, he declared Ladiſlas, who eſpouſed the 

cauſe of Gregory XII. depoſed from the king- 

dom of Sicily. He ſent a legate to extort 

tenths from France; but there they had the 

- prudence to prohibit the Payment, thougy the 

„ Pope was acknowledged. 

© Deathofthe Gregory found a zealous defender j in Robert, 

_ emperorBo* ho ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the empire. The 

Germans, who were diffatisfied with that pope, 

kept at a diſtance from his protector, and en- 

tered into a formidable conſpiracy againſt him; 

but his death, which happened in the Jear 

1410, prevented their deſigns. Wencellas, 

reduced to his Kingdom of Bohemia, after ſome 

fruitleſs attempts to recover the Imperial 

* throne, renounced It, upon condition of its be- 

ing given to a prince of his family. Two 

elections, the one in favour of his couſin the 

margrave of Moravia, and the other of Sigil- 

mond king of Hungary, his brother, threat. 

ened a civil war; but the firſt dying ſoon after 

his election, the votes were united in favour of 

Surceeded Sigiſmond, a zealous, indefatigable prince, 
mend. Who alone could reſtore the peace of the church, 
5 which was the principal object of his attention. 

JehnxX111, The famous Barthazar Coſſa, a native of 

pope, He Naples, was choſen to ſucceed Alexander by 

corfair the name of John XXIII. He had been a 

8 cCorſair in his youth, a profeſſion more ſuited to 


his temper and manners than the functions of 
an 


His actions. 


e *— 
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an eceleſiaſtic. Being legate at Bologna under 
Boniface IX. he made himſelf maſter of that 


rebellious city by force of arms, and ruled like 
a tyrant. Under Alexander V. he drove the 
troops of Ladiſlas, king of Naples, out of 


Rome, and reduced that city under the autho- 
rity of the pontiff. Being raiſed to the papal 


throne, in 14To, he united with Louis of An: 
jou to dethrone Ladiſlas; but that war, which 
continued from the death of Queen Joanna; 
was ſo unfortunate, that, after having gained a 
victory, Louis found himſelf deſtitute both of 
men and money, and was n to abandon 
the attempt. 

The pope in vain publiſhed a chimdcting 


bull againſt Ladiflas, commanding all biſhops; 


under pain of excommunication, ſolemnly to 
declare him an excommunicated, perjured, re- 
lapſed heretic, &c. at every feſtival; and un- 
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Vain at- 
tempt of 
Lovis of 
Anjon 
b 


Bull againſt 
king Ladiſ- 
las, 


der the ſame penalty prohibiting him from bu- 


rial, at the ſame time granting the privileges 


of a cruſade to all who ſhould take up arms 
againſt him; yet the next year, 1412, he ac- 
knowledged Ladiſlas king of Naples, and even 


promiſed to put him in poſſeſſion of Sicily, 


2 ac 
nowledges 
him after- 
wards. 


upon condition that he would abandon Gre- 
gory XII. who fled from Gaieta to Rimini, 


where he was well received by Charles Mala: 
teſta. 


John XXIII. and Ladiſlas very ſoon cuxrtellcd 
again, becauſe the king was not of a humour 


to be ruled by the pope ; and, having come to 


an open rupture in 1413, Ladiſlas took Rome, 
where he committed many acts of violence. 
H 3 John 


He next 
makes war 
againſt him 
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| Sigiſmond 
in Italy. 
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John fled for refuge to Bologna, and implored 
the aſſiſtance of the Emperor Sigiſmond, who 
took advantage of that circumſtance to bring 


about his ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical pacification. 
He earneſtly | defired to have a council aſſem- 
bled, which might be able to reform the 
church, and check the ambition of the pon- 


tiffs. Sigiſmond propoſed, that it ſhould be 
held at Conſtance, a city in his own domini- 


ons; but the pope refuſed to aſſemble it there. 


However, he was at laſt conſtrained to give 
his conſent; yer, after all, made ſome fruit- 
leſs efforts to elude it. During a month, 


which was ſpent in holding a conference at 


Lodi, where John always appeared in his pon- 
tificals, and Sigiſmond in the habit of a dea- 
con, the prince at laſt wreſted from him the 
bull of convocation. During theſe tranſactions 
Ladiſlas died; but all Europe was in com- 


motion about the council, which the or 


— no ger put off, 
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Council of Conſtance, and its Conſequences. 
IJ HEN all whoſe duty it was to attend 
the council were aſſembled, a prodigi- 
ous number of cardinals, prelates, and doctors; 
above a hundred ſovereign princes of Germany, 
with the emperor at their head; twenty-ſeven 
ambaſſadors, and innumerable deputies from 
all the different ſtates: and communities in Eu- 
rope, were ſeen, collected in Conſtance. It is 
not ſurpriſing, that a croud of minſtrels and 
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1414. 
Prodigious 
aſſembly at 
Conſtance, 


courteſans ſhould have followed this multitude, 
ia an age when the lives even of the clergy. 


were not the moſt exemplary. John XXIII. 
opened the council at the end of the year 1414, 
which was ended by Martin V. in 1418. We 


ſhall give ſome idea of their moſt: important 


tranſac tions | 

It was at firſt determined, that votes ſhould 
be taken by nations, and not by heads; and 
there were five nations, viz. Germany, France, 


Regulations 
for the coun» 
eil. 


England, Italy, and afterwards Spain, when 


the Spaniards gave up their Pope Benedict. 
This regulation was neceſſary, becauſe the Ita- 
lian biſhops alone outnumbered all the reſt, 


The pope in vain objected to this, and like- 


wiſe to a propoſal of giving a voice in the de- 


liberations to laymen, among whom a number 


of learned men were to be found. 
. 


: F 8 þ ; 


JobnXXIII. 


.  ab-icates, 


He repents 


_ and flies, 
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Sigiſmond, who did not love the pontiff, 
imagined that his abdication was neceſlary to 
put an end to the ſchiſm, and the council were 


of the ſame opinion. It was requiſite that 


John ſhould ſign a form of reſignation; but 
he had ſcarce ſubſcribed it when he repented. 
The duke of Auſtria, whoſe favour he had pur- 
chaſed, gave a tournament on purpoſe to let 


him have an opportunity of making his eſcape 
"Set in the croud; and in fact, the pope, diſguiſed 


in the habit of a poſtillion, with the duke after 
him, ſaved themſelves by flight. On the one 
hand, the emperor ſeized the lands of the 


duke; and on the other, the council prepared 


His trial, 


for the trial of the pope, who was accuſed: of 
ſeveral enormous crimes. He was depoſed as 
ſimoniacal, debauched, and incorrigible, and 
the ſentence notified to him, for he had been 
taken at Fribourg in Briſgau. He ſubmitted, 


and was tranſported to the ſame priſon in 


which John Huſs was confined, who afterwards 
periſned in the flames. The ſuperiority of the 
council over the pope was determined during 


tlie fourth ſeſſion, ſoon after the eſcape of 


- Gregary 
XII, abdi- 


cates, but 


Benedict 
XIII. conti- 


nues inflex 


ible. | 


John XXIII. | 
_. Gregory XII. at laſt abdicated; but Peter 
Luna, Benedict XIII. who had taken ſhelter 
at Perpignan, preſerved his haughty obſtinacy; 
and though the emperor paid him a viſit, in 

order to prevail with him, it was to no pur- 
poſe. Being at length abandoned by the kings 


of Arragon, Caſtile, Navarre, &c. he retired 


to the caſtle of Paniſcola, from whence he con- 


tinued to fulminate his excommunications 
| 8 againſt 
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againſt the whole world: however, that * not 
| — bis being deaf by a lentenee ak the 
council. 


The Popes being all depoſed, now was the 9 


moment for 


time for the council to aceompliſn the grand! . reforma- 
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ſcheme of reforming the church, both im its fn... 


ſhi 
head and members; this was the favourable: n 


moment, when the particular intereſt of the pa- 
pacy did not obſtru& the general advantage, ſo 
difficult to be reconciled with ſuch an intereſt; 
But the cardinals dreading that reformation 
which they affected to approve, alleged that it 
ought. to be made by a pope, and that one 
ſhould be elected for that purpoſe, This opi- 
nion prevailed-in oppoſition to the reaſons 
by the emperor, the Germans, and the Engliſh. 
It was ſettled, for once only, that thirty depu- 
ties of the council ſhould: concur in the election 
with the cardinals; and Otho Colonna, who! Eleftion of 
took the name of Martin V. was unanimouſiy Main Ve 
elected. RRM 
Experience very ſoon ſhewed that the Ger- There was 
mans and Engliſh were not miſtaken, - Though ge me- 
a number of articles were agreed upon before: 
the pope was elected, which they allowed to, 
ſtand in need of reformation; ſuch as annates;. 
reſervations, reverſions, diſpenſations, indul- 
gences, appeals to the court of Rome, caſes 
in which the pontiff might be corrected and de- 
poſed, &c.; yet no reformat ion took place, nor 
was any ching done but iſſuing a few vague de- 
cretals on articles of leſs conſequence; and the 
pope got rid of the council, by appointing ano- 
ther to be held at Pavia. It was ordered that 
a ge- 
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a general council ſhould be held in five years 


after this; another in ſeven years after the ſe- 


cond; and, for the future, one every ten years; 


but muſt not innumerable obſtructions, either 
from the pontiffs or from ſovereigns, have been 


foreſeen, which would render this ordinance | in- 


John Huſs - 


deteſted by 
the Ger · 
mans. The 
reaſon, 


effectual? | 
The manner in which John Hoſp and 208 


of Prague were treated by the council of Con. 


ſtance, is an unanſwerable proof, if the leaſt 


doubt could be entertained, that bigotry and 


party-ſpirit had too great an influence in church 
affairs, to leave any poſſible hopes of a pure ſyſtem 
of legiſlation, at leaſt till a very diſtant period. 

John Huſs, rector of the univerſity of Prague, 
founded by Charles IV., and confeſſor of the 
queen of Bohemia, the wife of Wenceſlas, had 
drawn upon himſelf the hatred of the Germans, 


by ka ſimple regulation of diſcipline. He ob- 
tained, for his countrymen the Bohemians, three 


votes in the univerſity to one of the Germans, 


inſtead of the Germans having three to one of 
the Bohemians; upon which, almoſt forty thou- 


ſand foreign ſtudents withdrew; for the uni- 


verſity of Prague, like that of Paris, had at- 


He is burnt, 
notwith · 
ſtanding the 
ſafe- con- 
duct of the 
em peror. 


tracted thouſands of people, who were leſs 


calculated for ſtudy, than anxious for the ſe- 


curity of their academical privileges. 
The great misfortune of this theologian was, 
that he reliſhed and maintained the doctrine of 
Wickliffe, eſpecially againſt the hierarchy. He 
was excommunicated by John XXIII. but, being 
provided with a ſafe· conduct from the emperor, 


* the boldneſs to appear at Conſtance, to 


93 vindicate 
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viedicans: his condi his en e Ih 


paſſport did not ſave him from being put in pri- 


ſon ; J he was profecuted, his books condemned, 
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opinions were aſcribed to him which he denied, 


and he offered to explain the reſt; but modera · 
tion was forgotten, and the council infiſted that 


he ſhould abſolutely retract, which he poſitivel 
refuſed. Being degraded and delivered over to 


the ſecular power, even by order of Sigiſmond, 
he ſuffered the cruel puniſhment of fire. 

His diſciple, Jerome of Prague, a man of ſu- 
perior merit, had recanted, but, animated by 
the courage of John Huſs, retracted his recan- 
tation as a crime, and periſhed: in the flames, 
bleſſing God. Poggio, who had been ſecretary 
to ſeveral pontiffs, was an eye-witneſs of his 
death, and compares it to that of Socrates. 

Gerſon, who was the oracle of the n 
of Paris, and ambaſſador from France to the 
council, it is ſaid, had a great ſhare in the ſe- 
verities exerciſed againſt the two theologians. 
His zeal againſt tyrannicide, which was taught 
by John Petit, was not ſo effectual, though un- 
5 ae ſuch doctrine deſerved much greater 
ſeverity; and it was with no ſmall reluctance 
that it was condemned, without either ſpecify- 
ing the book or mentioning the author. This 
caution proceeded from a dread of the duke of 
. : 

Let us take notice, in this place, of the 
dreadful conſequences which followed the deaths 
of John Huſs and his diſciple. Their doctrine 


had a number of admirers in Bohemia; and 
their deaths kindled that fanaticiſm,' which bids 


2 | dehiance 


Jerome of 
Prague like» 
wiſe burnt. 


The doe- 
trine of ty - 
rannicide 
with diffi- 
culty con- 
demned, 


Fanaticiſm 
and revolt 
of the 
Huſhees, "i 
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 deflance to danger, and ftifles every ſentiment; 


 Wenceſlas, thinking himſelf injured by the ſen- 


Death * 


Henry 1W. By 


king of 


tence of the council, — the Huffites, 
whoſe fury increaſed every day. He died in 
149, and was ſucceeded by his brother Si. 


giſmond, who was ſoon after declared an ene- 


my to religiow and the ſtate by the Huſſites: 


John Traſnow, ſurnamed Ziſka (one- eyed), 


their general, defeated him ſeveral times, and 
obliged him to offer diſgraceful conditions! 


Dita, when dying of the plague in 1424, gave, 
orders that a drum ſhould: be made of his ſkin, 

to inſpire the ſoldiers: with courage. This war, 
vhich was productive of every kind of enormi- 


ty, laſted almoſt twenty years; a dreadful but 
fruitleſs example againſt the ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion, Which was become ſo cofffmon. Maſſa 


= eres! were long continued for the ſake of the 
church; but the only effect wit, Heredlifg the 
agen dane, of n enemies. l 


5 


HAF. V. 


Succeſs of. 9 —— v. King 92 7 En lang: 
France. End of the —— of. Charks VI. 


| 


URING the time the Sol of Con- 
D ſtance laſted, France experienced new 


misfortunes, which brought upon her ſtill great · 
er evils. Henry IV., "king. of England, re- 


nigen nn poſſeſſion of his uſurped crown, 


bur 
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but was prevented from executing the enter - 
"riſes which he had projected; a violent diſorder 
ing put an end to his days in 1413. His 
ſon Henry V., who had formerly led a life of 
vice and debauchery, no ſooner aſcended the 
throne, than he became a prudent, virtuous 


prince, extremely aſſiduous in the cares of go- 


vernment. He had been corrupted by idleneſs; 

but grandeur, though another ſource of cor- 
ruption, reformed him, by furniſhing objects 
for his genius more worthy of his attention; 


and, if it had not been for that fatal ambition, 


which brought ſuch heavy calamities upon 
France, without the leaſt ſolid advantage to 
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Henry V. 
his ſucceſ- 
ſor, a 
great prince. 


England, he would have been a model for 
crowned heads. Could it have been ſuſpected 


that! it would have been excited by a prelate? 

Though the parliament perſecuted the Lol- 
kinds, it did not heſitate to adopt a part of their 
| ſyſtem, and propoſed to the king to ſeize the 
wealth of the church: in fact, the clergy 
were compelled to yield a number of benefices 
to the crown. For this reaſon, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was deſirous of a war, which 


The pri- 
mate, from 
matiyes of 
intereſt, 
ſtirs up a 


war againſt 


France. 


might direct reſtleſs minds to ſome other object, 


and made him inſpire Henry V. with a dabbe of 


attacking France, where the dukes of Orleans 
and Burgundy, inſulting the royal authority b 


turns, ſeemed to preſent a certain conqueſt. 
They had lately made a profeſſion of being re- 
conciled, but their hearts were implacable. 
Notwithſtanding the truce of twenty-eight 
years, which had been concluded in 1394, ſeveral 
acts of hoſtility had fomented the mutual animoſity 
5 of 


1416. 
lavaſion of 
Normandy. 
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WY the to nations. when Henry landed in 


Normandy, and took Harfleur, after haying 
loſt a gteat part of his army during the ſiege. 


: Being diſabled from attempting any thing fur- 


ther, he paſſed the Somme, and retired towards 


Battle of 
Azir.court 
fatal to 
France. 


The reaſon 
that Henry 
derived but 
little advan» 
tage from 

as victory. 


Calais, while he was purſued by an army four 
times his number. If the French had reflected 
on the diſaſters of Creci and Poitiers, they 


might have found certain means of cruſhing or 


reducing the invaders; but they reflected on no- 
thing, and, hurried on by blind inſtinct, re- 


peated their former errors, which were attended 


with the ſame misfortunes. The Conſtable 
d' Albret attacked Henry, who had choſen a ve- 
ry advantageous poſt, which was narrow and of 
difficult acceſs, where the French could not ex- 
tend their line, nor draw up their army, and 
where the Engliſn archers very ſoon decided the 
victory. This famous battle of Azincourt is 


ſaid to have coſt the Engliſh only forty men, 


while the French loſt feven princes, the conſta- 
ble, and about eight thouſand gentlemen who 
fell in the field. The dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, with a number of the firſt nobility, 


were taken priſoners. 


Henry, however, being in want both of men 


and money, was obliged to retire, and con- 


cluded a truce. Princes were {till far from that 
policy, which looks forward to ſecure funds and 
reſources for a continued war. Sublidies were 
not ſufficient, there were but few regular forces, 
armies” were raiſed in a hurry, and quickly diſ- 


perſed for want of pay and proviſions ; ſo that 


wars were commonly nothing but incurſions for 


pillage, 
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pillage. Kings muſt have acq vired power in 
their dominions before they could Carry emen 
in any other manner. | 

After the defeat at bs the Evouh Dreadful 
factions, inſtead of being pacified, became uo 
more violent than ever. The Count'dArmag 
nac having been made conſtable, joined with the 
dauphin (Charles VII.), took the government 
into his hands, increaſed the taxes, proſcribed 
the adherents of John the Fearleſs, and ſeized a 
conſiderable treaſure, the property of Queen 
Iſabella of Bavaria, whom the king had been 
obliged to confine at Tours, on account of her 
public diſorders. This princeſs, who had hither- 
to been the duke's enemy, entered into an alli- 
ance with him againſt the tate; upon which, 
he freed her from her confinement, and made | 
himſelf maſter of Paris; when the conſtable, 
the chancellor, with a number of people of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, anda multitude of citizens, were 
maſſacred in that capital, The dauphin having 
fled,” transferred the parliament. to Poitiers; 
while the queen, arrogating to herſelf the title 
of regent, held a parliament at Troyes, and rhe th of 
the flame of civil war was kindled in the pro- England 
vinces. The king of England returned, and vage er 
made a conqueſt of almoſt all Normandy. | - them. 

Rouen continued to hold out, and the dau- 141). 
phin was reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, B55 
which was the only means left of preſerving the aH. 
kingdom; but even this reconciliation occaſion- 
ed the greateſt misfortunes. At an interview.of 
the two princes upon the bridge of Montereau, 
dune John was aſſaſſinated; an atrocious deed, 


ſuch 


1 Br 
Deat 
Henry V. 
and Charles 
VI. 
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ſuch as he himſelf had Committed. - The mur- 


derers were in the train of the dauphin, who 


was ſuſpected of the guilt, not without proba- 
- bility, though without proof. The queen, and 


Philip the Good, the young duke of Burgun- 


dy, tranſported with a blind deſire of vengeance, 


united againſt him with the enemy of the 
kingdom. 

- Henry V. having made himſelf e of 
Rouen and Pontoiſe, joined them at Troyes, 
where a diſgraceful treaty was concluded, in 


1420, by which Catharine of France, the 
.- King's daughter, was given to Henry, who was 
to govern; the kingdom in quality of regent, 
e ſucceed to the crown; and Charles, 
Hling Bigge, Dauphin, was declared an enemy 
. do the 


and to be proſecuted as ſuch. 


a = : Though «be fundamental laws of the monarchy 


were hereby overturned, the treaty was confirm- 
ed by a decree of the parliament of Paris; but 
the — faithful of its members had followed 
che dauphin. The king of England made a 

public entry into the capital, accompanied by 


| = filly Charles VI. the firſt like a loyereign, 
the ſecond a deſpicable automaton. . Never 
Was there a clearer inſtance of the power which 
conjunctures ſometimes have to occaſion the 
ſentiments of duty to fluctuate. 


Undoubtedly, a revolution of greater or leſs 
conſequence a; have taken place, if it had 
not been for the death of Henry, who, at the 
age of thirty-three, died of a fifa, He ap- 
pointed the duke of Bedford, the eldeſt of his 
brothers, regent of France, and his other ti, 

ther, 
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land during the minority of his ſon Henry VI. 
who was then an infant. His widow, Catha- 
rine of France, ſoon after was married to Owen 
Tudor, a gentleman of the principality of 


throne of England. Charles VI. ſurvived 
Henry only two months. Not one prince of 
the blood attended his funeral; but the peo- 


ple, reſpecting the memory of the moſt unfor- 


tunate of kings, melted into tears, either from 


compaſſion or attachment to his perſon. N 


C144 P.-E 


ther, the duke of Glouceſter, regent. of Eg 


Wales, whoſe deſcendants we ſhall ſee on the 


| „ 
- off 
; | 


- Charles VII. recovers bis Kingdom from the Eng- 
liſh. — Reign of Joanna II. at Naples, and the 
Revolution in that Kingdom. | 


A Foreigner acknowledged ſovereign of the 


kingdom in Paris, and likewiſe in moſt 
of the provinces; the lawful King Charles VII. 
of an eaſy, negligent temper, entirely devoted 
to pleaſure, young and unexperienced, engaged 


in making love, and averſe from bulineſs, 


while another was in poſſeſſion of his crown; 


Bedford, on the contrary, uniting activity, 
courage, and prudence, to complete and ſecure 


the conqueſt; an unnatural queen, a revenge- 


Dreadful 
ſituation of 
Charles 


d VII. and the 


kingdom. 


ful and formidable prince of the blood, with a 


body of faithleſs magiſtrates aiding the at- 


tempts of the Engliſh, had reduced France to 


Vol. II. I ſuch. 
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 AznesSorel, 
friend to the 
public, 
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ſuchha terrible ſituation, that nothing but ex- 


traordinary remedies could fave the monarchy. 
The famous Agnes Sorel, miſtreſs of Charles, 
from a principle of magnanimity, rouſing the 
lover whom ſhe held in chains to a ſenſe of his 
duty, and to engage in the cares of war, con- 
tributed to its preſervation. Such an inſtance 
is very uncommon. in hiſtory, where we al- 
ways ſee princes led aſtray by love, and add- 
ing to the diſtreſſes of their ſubjects! The 


marvellous, as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 
-..\ obſerve, was likewiſe employed as another ne- 


Debaſing of 


* Feeffary aid. The natural reſources of the king- 


a the coin. dom were ſo totally exhauſted, that the merk 
© - 2 of filver amounted to ninety livres, which did 
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17. 


„The duke 
of Burgundy 
quarrels 
with the 
Engliſh re. 
gent. | 


This dive r= 


Gon uſeful, 


. 


r ; 
The battle of Verneuil, which was loſt in 


not exceed half a livre in the time of Charle- 


1424 by the raſhneſs of the Conſtable Buchan, 
a native of Scotland, of the family of Stuart, 
greatly weakened the party of the king; but 
the unlawful marriage of the duke of Glou- 


ceſter with the counteſs of Hainault, fortunately 


occaſioned a diverſion in his favour. This 
princeſs had forſaken her huſband, the duke of 
Brabant, couſin-german of Philip duke of Bur- 


gundy, and Glouceſter wanted to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of Hainault, upon which the nog 1s 
dian flew to the aſſiſtance of his couſin. ' Bed- 


ford fruitleſsly attempted to prevent the quar- 


rel; and Charles, taking advantage of theſe 
troubles, began to recover his affairs, and came 
to an accommodation with the duke of Bre- 
tagne, who was in alliance with * 
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The ſword of conſtable was given to the a Richemons 


brother, the count of Richemont, who was an 
able general, but of a violent temper, ill ſuited 
to the manners of a court, and. the mortal ene- 


my of thoſe favourites by whom the monarch 
was beſet. Sometimes he quarrelled with 


Charles, at others he domineered over him, 
and diſmiſſed his miniſters. However, he de- 
ſerved, by his zeal and courage, as did hke- 
wile the celebrated Dunois, a natural fon of 
the houſe of Orleans, to be reckoned among 


Dunois, 


the ſaviours of the kingdom, which ſtood in 


need of ſuch heroes, and which, natwithſtand- 
ing their aſſiſtance, was on the brink of ruin. 

Bedford, at his return from England, where 
he had been to put himſelf in a condition ta 
proſecute the war with new vigour, undertook 
the ſiege of Orleans, that he might open a 
_ paſſage to the ſouthern provinces. The town 
was already hard preſſed, and the king diſpoſed 
to make a ſhameful retreat, when he was in» 
ſpired with more worthy ſentiments by Queen 
Mary of Anjou, and principally by Agnes 
Sorel. 

A young female faint, of the dioceſe of 
Toul, whoſe name was Joan d'Arc, made her 
appearance at this time, declaring herſelf in- 
| ſpired, that ſhe would raiſe the ſiege, and cauſe 
the king to be conſecrated in Reims. She 


1423. 
Siege of 


Orleans, 


oan & Arc 
is believed 
to be inſpir- 
ed to ſaye 


the king. 


was examined, believed, and even people the 


leaſt credulous were hurried on by the pre- 
vailing enthuſiaſm, or pretended to follow it, 
in hopes of turning it to the advantage of the 
ow The Maid of Orleans (this was the 


I 2 name 
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She eauſes 
the ſiege to 
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name which was given her), armed cap-à- piẽ, 


and carrying a conſecrated banner in her hand, 
was univerſally regarded as a tutelar angel. 
Her confidence, valour, and virtue, animated 
the troops, who did not doubt of the miracle, 


nor of courſe the certainty of victory. This 


aſtoniſning girl, who animated every thing, 
but who was ſkilfully guided by Dunois, 
penetrated into the beſieged town, ſtruck the 
Engliſh with a panic, and made them decamp, 


after an obſtinate ſiege which had laſted ſeven 
months. n 


ES 1429. 
Chace: VII. 

conſecrated 
ad Reims, | 


The conſecrarion of the king at Reims was, 
perhaps, a more ſurpriſing prodigy. He had 
to croſs a country of about fourſcore leagues, in 
poſſeſſion of the enemy, with twelve thouſand 


men, though almoſt entirely deſtitute both of 


money and proviſions. This bold enterpriſe 


was riſked upon the promiſe of Joan d'Arc, 


The Maid 


of Orleans 
taken at 
ompeigne. 


and againſt all probability ſucceeded. Opinion 
does more than force, and prudence required, 


that the king ſhould make the attempt to profit 


by the prevailing opinion. She ſtruck both 
parties equally, though in a very different man- 
ner; the one believing they were protected by 
the immediate hand of heaven, the other, that 
they were attacked by all the powers of hell. 

After the conſecration of the king, the Maid 
of Orleans deſired leave to retire, as ſhe ſaid 
the purpoſes of her miſſion were accompliſhed ; 
but they detained her, and her good fortune 


vaniſhed. The duke of Burgundy having laid 


ſiege to Compeigne, ſhe wanted to ſave the 
place; but, being wounded in a fally, fell 
. into 
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into the hands of the Burgundians, who gave 


her up to the Engliſh. Bedford, either to 
diſpel the illuſion of a miracle, or to ſatisfy the 


revenge of his army, or from a fit of paſſion, 


which it is not poſſible to vindicate, inſtead of 


reſpecting the courage of the heroine, or at 


leaſt treating her as a priſoner of war, cauſed 
her to be tried as a heretic and ſorcereſs by an 
eccleſiaſtical tribunal, who had ſold themſelves 
to the moſt diſgraceful iniquity, and ſhe was 
burnt at Rouen in 1431. The trial, the in- 
terrogatories, the ſentence, and the puniſh- 


She was 

. burnt as 2 
ſorcereſs and 
heretic, 


ment, all together conſpire to fill the mind 


with horror and indignation. The univerſity 


of Paris had a great ſhare in this tranſaction, 


which we ſhould attend to as a proof of the 
falſe fanatical ſpirit, which had at that time 
taken root in the ſchools, a ſpirit which had 
a too powerful influence in ſtate affairs, 
This abominable tranſaction . rendered the 
Engliſh yoke ſtill more odious, and the French, 
having awaked from their delirium, in general 
became impatient to ſubmit to Charles VII. 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, provoked 
by the haughty behaviour of Bedford, deſiſted 
from perſecuting a king of his own blood, 
contrary to the intereſt of his family, in order 


1435 - | 
The duke of 
Burgundy 
makes his 
peace with 
the king, 


to gratify the ambition of a foreign prince. 


He opened the conference for agreeing to a 
peace at Arras, to which Eugenius IV. and 
the council of. Bale, as mediators, ſent legates, 
and all the princes. of Europe ſent ambaſſa- 
| dors. An offer was made to the court of 
London to yield up Normandy and Guienne; 
Z TBS and, 
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Death of 
Queen Ifa- 
bella and the 
duke of 
Bedford, 


. 
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and, upon its being rejected by the Engliſh, 

the duke made a ſeparate treaty in 1435, when 

he impoſed the conditions, which, though hu- 
miliating, the king was glad to accept. | 

The ſame year died Habella of Bavaria, and 


the duke of Bedford. Iſabella derived no ad- 
vantage from her horrid crimes, but the hatred 


of the French, and the contempt of the Eng- 


| liſh: a memorable example of the dangers 


The Eng- 
liiſh driven 
out of 
France, 


with which wicked actions are always ſur- 
rounded. Bedford had brought diſhonour up- 
on himſelf by the death of the Maid of Orleans, 
and this ſtain tarniſned the glory of an uncom- 
mon degree of merit. His brother, the duke 


of Glouceſter, occaſioned ſome diſturbances 
in England, which were tavourable to France. 


The Conſtable Richemont took Paris from 
the Engliſh in the year 1436, and every day 
they loſt ſome part of their poſſeſſions in France. 
Charles, either by himſelf, or by his generals 


_ and. miniſters, recovered the provinces, and 


reſtored the kingdom to order. In 1451, 


| Normandy and Guienne had been again united 


- Cauſes of 
this ſpeedy 
revolution, 


1, The in- 


4 tereſt of the 


Doe, 


to the crown, and the Engliſh had loft all but 


Calais, of which they kept poſſeſſion more 
than a hundred years. 


The cauſes which produced ſuch a ſpeedy 


revolution are very evident. That wronghead- 
edneſs, which had blinded a great part of 


France, being contrary to the national diſpo- 
ſition, could not fail to be ſoon diſpelled. 
Could they ſuffer the abrogation of the Salic 
law, that eſſential foundation for the happineſs 
_ the monarchy ? Could 80 ſubmit to a fo- 

reign 
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reign dominion, notwithſtanding the great love 


and reſpe& which they bore to the royal fa- 


mily, and ſo many reaſons for preferring a 
prince of their own nation? Beſides, the Eng- 
liſn, who were more anxious to preſerve their 
own privileges than to aggrandize their ſove- 
reigns, ſaw very plainly, that if France was 
conquered, England would become a province; 
they therefore were but little inclined to pro- 
mote a conqueſt, of which they had reaſon to 
dread the conſequences. Even Henry V. drew 


but very moderate ſubſidies from his parlia- 


ment, and was obliged to borrow from all 
hands, even to pledge his jewels and his crown, 
in order to defray the expence of the war. 

Laſt of all, the civil difcords, with which 
that kingdom was agitated, would alone have 
been ſufficient to have freed France from op- 


preſſion. The duke of Glouceſter, uncle of 


the weak Henry, ſet the whole kingdom in com- 


motion by his cabals; he was therefore ſeized, 


and died a few days after, probably by aſſaſ- 
ſination. But the ſanguinary factions of the 


Red Roſe and the White Roſe, which very ſoon. 


diſplayed their rage, made England a field of 

_ carnage, In another place, we ſhall ſee the 

revolutions which they occaſioned, Os 
One happened at Naples, which was occa- 


ſioned by the weakneſs of Joanna II. the ſiſter. 


and heireſs of Ladiſlas. This diffolute prin- 
ceſs gave herſelf up immediately to a favour- 


ite, which cauſed a general murmuring and - 


diſcontent, James of Bourbon married her in 
the year 1415, and was acknowledged king. 
| I 4 He 


2d, Even 
that of the 
Engliſh, 


3d, The : 
troubles in 


England, 


Diſorderly 
life of Jo- 
anna II. 
queen of 
Naples, 


Tames of 
Bourbon, 
her huſband, 
« priſoner. 


* 


| Þ 


James Sfor- 
za invites 
Louis d' An- 


jou. 


1 Joanna a- 
dopts the 
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He cauſed the favourite to be executed, and 
the queen to be confined ; and, perhaps, would 
have reigned in tranquillity, if he had con- 
_ . ducted himſelf prudently with the Neapolitans; 


but he provoked them, by laviſhing offices up- 
on the French, Cabals were formed againſt 


him, and Joanna recovered her authority only 


to abuſe it a ſecond time. James was made 


priſoner, and the French were driven out of 
the kingdom, when a new favourite made him- 
ſelf maſter both of the queen and the ſtate. 
Martin V. who had been elected pope 
council of Conſtance, procured the king's li- 
berty, as he had already obtained the places 
which had been conquered from the Holy See 


by the 


by Ladiſlas ; but James deſired rather to return 
to France, than to remain without power, a 
melancholy witneſs of his wife's miſconduct. 
He turned monk, and died at Beſangon. 

James Sforza, a great general, whom ſome 
believe to have been the ſon of a gentleman, 
and others of a peaſant, became conſtable of 


Naples, and ſtandard-bearer of the Roman 


church; when being provoked at the favour 
in which he ſaw. Sergiani Carraciolo, who was 
the miniſter and paramour of the queen, he 
excited Louis III. of Anjou to come and ſeize 
the kingdom, of which his predeceſſors could 
only gain the empty title. Joanna, to ſecure 


king of Ar- a defender, adopted Alphonſo V. king of Ar- 


ragon, and 
afterwards 
Louis and 
Rene d' An- 


Jou, 


ragon and Sicily, and the two rivals made 
war againſt each other; but the king of Arra- 
gon, obſerving that the queen changed her 
ſentiments with regard to him, cauſed the fa- 

TRE | vourite 
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vourite to be impriſoned, which made him 
hateful to Joanna. Sforza ſeized this oppor- 


tunity of attacking Alphonſo, and, having de- 


feated him, was reconciled to Carraciolo ; after 
which he perſuaded the queen to adopt Louis 
d' Anjou, upon which Alphonſo retired ; but 
he returned afterwards, and got poſſeſſion of 


the crown. Rene d' Anjou. who was adopted 


after his brother Louis, enjoyed ſome pompous, 
empty titles in France. Joanna reigned from 
the year 1414 to 1435, when ſhe died, and 
was the laſt perſon of the firſt houſe of An- 
ou. 
We may obſerve, than, Hock hs aximply af 
her brother Ladiſlas, ſhe took the title of Queen 
of Rome, even after it had been reſtored to 
Pope Martin. A king of Naples, poſſeſſed of 


abilities and ambition, taking advantage of the 
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Death of To 
anna, 


She took 
the title of 


Queen of 


Rome. 


great ſchiſm, might have made himſelf ſoye- | 


reign where he was only a vaſſal. 


After the death of Joanna, the two compe- 


titors for the crown were both priſoners at the 
ſame time: Rene, to the duke of Burgundy ; 

and Alphonſo, to Philip Galeazzo, Viſconti 
duke of Milan, whoſe fleet had defeated him 
at Gaietta, When they both recovered their 
liberty, the war was renewed, which was finiſh, 
ed in 1442, by the king of Arragon having 
made a conqueſt of Naples, which he took by 
aſſault. Rene returned to France. 

« He bore the titles of King of Naples, Sicily, | 


* Jeruſalem, Arragon, Valencia, Majorca, duke of 


% Lorrain and Bar; but was none of all theſe, 
This multiplicity of uſeleſs titles, founded 
| * upon 


Alphonſo 
of Arragon 
| ſeizes Na- 


ples. 


A number 
of titles in 
Europe, but 


„ Without re- 


ality. 
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* upon claims which have never been realiſed, 
„are a ſource of confuſion in our modern bit. 


<« tories, which renders them often diſagreeable, 
«6. and perhaps ridiculous, The hiſtory of Eu- 
&* rope is become an immenſe verbal proceſs of 


„ marriage-contracts, genealogies, and diſpu- 
c ted titles, which bury every thing in obſcuri- 


cc ty and unmeaning inſipidity; by which great 
& events, a knowledge of laws and manners, 
« and objects the moſt deſerving of attention, 


<< are totally ſmothered.” This remark of M. 


de Voltaire points out the path we ſhould pur- 
ſue, Let us leave the minutiæ of vanity 


and trifling curioſity unnoticed, and employ 
' ourſelves in the purſuit of whatever is truly in- 


tereſting to mankind; being perſuaded that one 
juſt idea in matters of importance, or, what is 
{till more, a fingle virtuous ſentiment, acquired 
by the ſtudy of hiſtory, is more valuable than 


the knowledge of events which produce nothing 
_ uſeful. | 


CHAP. 
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Council of Bile, and its Conſequences. 


\HE affairs of the church again demand 
our attention, [becauſe all others are con- 


12g 


The affairs 
of the _ 
church, 


nected with them. anners, opinions, laws, 


politics, the happineſs or miſery of ſociety, for a 
long time depended on them, in a much greater 
degree than they ought, in the nature of things; 
and from thence ſuch numbers of troubles and 
abuſes have been perpetuated under the maſk of 
religion. ry | 
Alfter the council of Conſtance, the untracta- 

ble Peter Luna (Benedict XIII.) defended his 
phantom of a papacy upon the rock of Peniſ- 
cola, till the year 1424, when he died. He 


Death of 
Benedict 
XIII. 


commanded jtwo cardinals, who were all that 


remained of his court, to chuſe a ſucceſſor ; and 


another antipope fprung up, by the name of 
Clement VIII. who was acknowledged by Al- 
phonſo, king of Arragon, becauſe he was diſ- 
pleaſed with Pope Martin. That pontiff had 
transferred the general council, appointed by 
the fathers who ſat at Conſtance, from Pavia to 
Sienna, and from thence to Bale, where it was 
not to be held for ſeven years ; that is, he would 
not have one, or he hoped to evade it altoge- 
ther. In the mean time, he made his peace 
with the king of Arragon, and the N 
readily reſigned. Martin V. died in 143 * the 

| ame 


Another 
antipope. 


Convoca- 
tion of the 
council of 
Bale. 


Death of 
Martin V. 
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ſame year in which the council was el 
His ſucceſſor Eugenius IV. who was no leſs 
afraid of this aſſembly, was ſatisfied with ſend- 


ing a legate, and reſolved to diſſolve the meet- 
ing, if they formed any enterpriſe againſt his 
authority, of which there was great appearance, 


ſince they were always talking of a reformation. 
Accordingly, the council quarrelled with the 
pope the very firſt ſeſſion, as they began with 


renewing the decree of Conſtance on the ſupe- 
riority of the council. 


Eugenius being cited to 
appear, with the cardinals, defore the aſſembly, 


took care not to obey the ſummons, nor to ex- 


le at laſt 


ſends le- 
gates. 


The empe· 


ror of Con- 


ſtantinople 
embarks in 


. the pope's 


gallies, | 


poſe himſelf to the fate of John XXIII.; and 
they were preparing for his condemnation, when 
Sigiſmond procured a reſpite for him. At laſt, 


four cardinals arrived with full power to act in 


the name of the pope, and to adhere to the de- 
crees of the council. This apparent reconcili- 
ation proceeded from dread of the duke of 
Milan. The Campania di Roma was laid 
waſte, and the Romans were ſo enraged by 
theſe ravages, that Eugenius fled, for 9 8 of a 
ſedition. 

By his abilities and irength of genius, how- 
ever, he ſoon roſe. ſupetior to his difficulties. 
The emperor of Conſtantinople, John Paleolo- 


gus II. not being able to withſtand the Turks, 


and deſtitute of every reſource but the e 


propoſed the re-· union of the two churches; 


ſpecious project, frequently attempted, but a. 


ways rendered fruitleſs by inſurmountable pre” | 


1 Judices. The Greek prince was to appear in 


perſon, 
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perſon, with a number of his prelates, and' the 


council ſent gallies for their conveyance ; but 


Eugenius having diſpatched his, which made 


more haſte, they were preferred by the Greeks. 


His purpoſe was to transfer the council into Ita» 
ly, and there to complete the great work of the 
re-union himſelf. bor | 
Being ſummoned by the aſſembly of Bale on 
that account, in 1437, he diſſolved the council 
by a bull, and convoked another to meet at 
Ferrara ; the following year they declared him 
contumacious, and ſuſpended him from all ju- 
riſdiction ſpiritual and temporal. On his part, 
he declared, that all who remained at the council 
which he had diſſolved, were excommunicated. 
This war of anathemas could not fail to give 


offence and diſguſt to the Greeks; but their hiſ- 


tory affords an infinite number of ſuch exam- 
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Violent 
rupture of 
Eugenius 
with the 
council of 
| EE 


ples. We may inceſſantly obſerve, that, in the 


immenſe variety of human affairs, there is an 


univerſal ſimilarity; every where the ſame paſ- 
ſions and the ſame grounds of error, and, from 
theſe two ſources, the ſame exceſſes and the 
ſame follies. 


Eugenius, at his council, which he transferred 


from Ferrara to Florence, ſeemed to triumph 
over that moſt obſtinate ſchiſm. After keen 
diſputes, the Greeks admitted the proceſſion of 
the Holy-Ghoſt and the primacy of the pope; 
ſo that there was no difficulty remained to pre- 
vent the accommodation, and they embraced, 
as a ſign of peace and reconciliation, The Ro- 


Council of 


- Florence, 


where the 


Greeks ſub» 
mit to the 


Roman 


church, 


man church would have had room for ſelf. con- 


gratulation on this unheard-of victory, if Pale- | 


ologus, 
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ologus, and thoſe who accompanied him, could 
have fixed the belief of a people who were at- 


tached to their religious errors with a degree of in- 


This union 


could not 


be laſting. 


fatuation. What trifling matters will diſturb the 
peace, on ſuch points! One of the principal 
objects of diſpute was purgatory, which the 
Greeks conſidered only as a place of darkneſs 


and melancholy, while the Latins afferted, that 


| ſouls were there purified. by fire. The council 


of Florence agreed that ſouls were purified 
there, but it was of little conſequence to ſay by 
what means, whether by fire, by darkneſs, or by 
tempeſts, &c. This deciſion ſufficiently marks 
the manner in which diſputes may be termina- 


ted, provided the diſputants are willing to come 


to an underſtanding; but the Greeks did not 


1439. 
Eugenius 


depoſed at 
Bale. 


| A ſcanda- 
lous ſchiſm, 
but rroduc- 
tive of no 
important 
conſe- 
QUENCES, | 


| A their opinions. 


Thee council of Bile had hitherto ſhewn great 
prudence in its decrees regarding diſcipline; but 
every aſſembly is affected by party-ſpirit, and 
their rage againſt Eugenius burſt forth beyond 
all decency. That pontiff, who was the author 
of the re-union of the two rival churches, was - 
depoſed in the thirty-fourth ſeſſion, as being 
guilty of fimony, perjury, a ſebiſinatic, a heretic, 
unworthy of either honour or dignity. Amadeus 
duke of Savoy, who was at that time a hermit 
at Ripaille, was choſen Pope, by the name of 
Felix V. I need not mention their reciprocal 
excommunications. Poggio, the ſecretary of 
Eugenius, retorted the abuſe, calling the fathers 


of Bile Bloctbeads, fools, madmen, wild beaſts, 


and the antipope, à Cerberus, @ Golden Calf, a 


Mabomer, an 3 which was the ſtyle of 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral ages: Greater evils were prevented by 


the powers of Europe preſerving a prudent. 


neutrality ; they always acknowledged Eugeni- 


us, without withdrawing from the council of 


Bale; and very little ſubmiſſion was ſhewn to 
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Felix, who abdicated in 1447, after the election 25 


of Nicholas V. the ſucceſſor of Eugenius. 

The canonical elections reſtored; annates de- 
clared ſimoniacal; reſervations, ſurvivances, 
and other uſurpations of the court of Rome, 
diſallowed ; a third of the benefices deſtined to 


thoſe who had taken degrees; appeals to the 
pope prohibired without a previous trial before- 


the ordinary; and, in caſe of an appeal, the 
pope obliged to refer to judges. on the ſpot; the 
ſuperiority of the general council expreſsly ac- 


knowledged; and the number of cardinals li- 


mited to twenty- four; were the principal decrees 
publiſhed at Bale, and inſerted in the pragmatic 
ſanction made by Charles VII. at Bourges in 
1438. This famous law could not long reſiſt 


the intrigues of the court of Rome, though it 


granted a juriſdiction to the pope, unknown to 


the primitive church. The pontifical power 


had ſtill great opportunity of exerciſing its do- 
minion. . : 
Could it have been conceived that, after the 
cruel torment of John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague at Conſtance, the Huſſites, the aven- 
gers of the cauſe of theſe two theologians, 
would appear at the council of Bale? But they 
had nothing to fear; for the general Procopius, 
the imitator and ſucceſſor of Ziſka, was there 
with a numerous train. Many fruitleſs diſputes 
3 were 


Decrees of 
the council 


Pragmatie 
ſanction of 
Charles 


VII. 


Huſſites at 
the council 
of Bale. 


Uſeleſs dif- 
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were raiſed on theological controverſy, and Pro- 


copius reaſoned fo as to evade every kind of ar- 


The depu- 
ties of the 
council ſow 
diviſions in 


 gument. According to him, for example, the 


monks were an invention of the devil, ſince Jeſus 
Chriſt founded no ſuch inſtitution; | 
However, this proceeding proved fatal to the 
Huſſites; for the council ſent deputies into Bo- 
hemia, to continue the conference for accom- 


.- modation;; and theſe deputies took the opportu- 


. nity artfully to ſow diſcord, and to ſtir up the 


nobles and citizens againſt the fanatical, ſavage 
ſectaries The catholics, taking advantage of 
theſe dillentions, defeated them in a great battle, 


which was fought in 1434; when Procopius was 


killed, all; the infantry taken priſoners, and 


barbarouſly burnt in barns. The Huſſites now 


Sięiſmond 
at laſt brings 
that king- 
dom into 
ſudjection. 


The houſe 


of Auſtria 
fixed on the 
imperial 
throne, 


became more inhuman, and the ſtake at which 
their apoſtles ſuffered, "ſeemed to kindle their 
rage and fanaticiſm afreſh ; but at laſt Sigiſ- 
mond entered into a treaty, and the Bohemians 


| ſubmitted, upon condition of a general amneſ- 


ty, the confirmation of their privileges, and the 


right of receiving the communion in both kinds, 


which was permitted to them by the council of 


Bale. Such A un was a kind of tri- | 


umph. 

Sigiſmond died in 1437, leaving bis: whele 
ſucceſſion to his ſon-in-law Albert II. duke 
of . Auſtria, who died in two years after, 
and was ſucceeded in the imperial throne by 
Frederic III. of Auſtria, in whoſe family 


the empire has continued ever ſince. Under 
us following epocha we ſhall have occaſion to 
+ mention the war in W that houſe had been 


already 


already engaged with the Turks, but in this 

place I ſhall confine myſelf to an important 

ſubject connected wich the council of Bale. 
The uſurpations of the court of Rome were 14½. 
equally complained of in Germany and France. Grievances 
The clergy. were ruined by taxes, tenths, and the Ger- 
arbitrary annates; the pope continually. arro- — 


gences, and all kinds of privileges, were ſold by ' © 
his commiſſioners; and even civil cauſes were 
ſuch as that of Charles VII. would have extir- 
pated the greateſt, part of theſe abuſes, and te 
foundation was laid by the decrees of the coun n. 
cilʒ but the weakneſs of Frederic III. Who) 
contrary to the rights of the empire, had en- 
treated Eugenius IV. to confirm his election, 
obſtructed ſo deſirable a reformation. Atthe © 
diet of Aſchaffenburg in 1447, where Nicholas 
V. was acknowledged, he eſtabliſned what is 
called the Germanic concordate, which is ſtill ob- Cn 
erved, though it excited: great murmurs at its greg of 
being firſt introduced. This concordate, by A 
reſtoring} the election of biſhops: and abbots, ex- 
cept in particular caſes, leaves to the pope the 
nomination to canonries for ſix months in che 
year, and, inſtead of annates, grants him DE hain 
ſum, proportioned: to the revenue of the bene- 
fices; and ith ſuch advantages the court of 
Rome might be comfor ted for its loſſes. in 1 
Frederic was deſirous; of the empty ho- | 
| OO LORE ON yada 
nour of being crowned in Italy. A revo- cnt vis. 
death of the laſts Viſconti, when the duke f 
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5040 70 an Orleans claimed the ſucceſſion in right of his 
mother, who was the daughter of Duke John 
Saleazz0. Alphonſo, king of .. pre- 
"1+  Kyded toi, as being the heir by will, while, at 
tte Tame time, che people wanted to erect it in- 
t a republic; but the diſputes were terminated 
der ae by Francis Sforza, à natural fon of the cele- 
the u. brated general, whoſe ; tt we have already ſeen. 
Frabeis having married a natural daughter of 
Phitip-Marie, the laſt duke, without any ber- 
—“̈ů took poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, and 
| _ eſtabliſhed his claim by force of arms. 
prese It was at this time that the emperor croſſed 
kumbles ths, Alps; but he did not go by the way of 
. Lombardy, as was the common cuſtom, pro- 
| ke might be bably, becauſe he was afraid of Sforza; how- 
ampere. ever, he Arrived at Rome, after having taken 
8 an bath that he would not exerciſe any right of 
ſovereignty, but with the pope's conſent, and 
even humbled himſelf fo far as to yield the pre- 
dcdegdence to the cardinals; he then received the 
cum of 'Traly and that of the empire from 
dope eee ny which he made haſte to 
58 art, as he had been fequired by the pontiff. 
| Bide HI. was the lat emperor that perform · 
| His foper. d ſuch a ceremony; and it Was probably an ef- 
o fett of his ſuperſtition, Which was fo grrat, 
that, before he would conforamate his marriage 
even in Italy, he made uſe of all ſorts of pre- 
ſervatives againſt enchantment, leſt he ſhould 
„bade @ child whoſe NE: ſhould. reſemble | 
5 — that of the Italians. "$4; ten. 28 1 
=> Let us not be ſarprifed esche of Bale 
9 - and Conſtance” _— ade A 9 
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abuſes could not be corrected without a confi- 8 
derable ſhate of underſtanding, and even rance of the 
rn und governments were but ill- informed. *. 
ular ſuperſtitions prevailed in every rank; 
1 the doctors of Paris, as well as the other 
adverſaries of the court of Rome, were in ge: 
neral more afſiduous to defend their benefices 
than able to eſtabliſni thoſe truths which are &f- 
ſential to good government. Some extrava- 
gances were ſtill to be ſeen, which diſgraced the 
mode of worſhip: the feaſt of fools, the feaſt 
of aſſes, the cuſtom of dragging people naked 
to church, who were found in bed the firſt of 
May, or the ſecond holiday of Eaſter, and giv- 
ing them a kind of baptiſm. © Unchaſte prieſts 
kept their concubines in other houſes, and 
thought they did all that was required by the 
canons, Which ' prohibited them from having 
chamberert at home. It was neceſſary that the 
council of Paris ſhould plan the ene of te 
precept.” 3107. 133073 
The Aigyiraries of the cherck in fonts BY Jobn the 
gree, ſtilf preſerved their ancient manners. bien of 
John, ſürnamed the Mercileſs, biſnop of Liege, Liege. 
cauſed the whole garriſon of a caſtle, whiely lit 
had taken by aſfault, to be hanged; a prieſt 
ſerved him às executioner; that prieſt was _ | 
wards condemned to be burnt; and the prelate | 
1 His' fee, {that he might marry a wife. 
Thus manners and prejudices contended againft 
ſchemes of reformation; 7 Kia — What was 
It was naturally to be expecte A den t-re- —_— 
dn would Rat afford a pretence for the moſt Ie at. A 
enoffous"eceſſes;"untit humanity ſhould fol: erding 


d K 2 lo d. 


#. 


132 MODERN HISTORY. 
low in the train of ſound reaſon; men be no 
longer actuated by a ſelſiſh regard to the advan. 
| ttcagęe of their peculiar order; true principles pe- 
| | netrate through the clouds of prejudice and in- 
5 tereſt; the people be inſtructed, and not blind. 
oed, by their guides; ſound morals extinguiſh the 
1 rage of theological diſſentions; and, laſtly, theci- 
vil power ſnew the reſpect which is due to reli- 
gion, and confine its miniſters within the bounds 
of their duty. The empire of the Eaſt, whole 
fall we ſhall have occaſion to mention: inthe 
eighth epocha, mouldered away, becauſe it ne- 
ver enjoyed cheſe advantages. 
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Wy Progreſs of. the Turks. from the Time of Othman 


10 a:Mabamet Nn aking of nenne. bop 


IR OM the time that Michael Pileoligin 

drove the Latins our of Conſtantinople, in 
726 1, this empire, which was reduced to ſuch 
a ſtate of debility before the cruſades, being 
equally expoſed to the depredations of the 
Chriſtians and Turks, and diſtracted by in- 
teſtine commotions, preſerved only a high 
: ſounding name, while it tottered on the brink 
of ruin. The monaſtic ſpirit ſeemed to quench 
the laſt glimmering rays of common ſenſe; 
narrow ſuperſtitious ideas directed the meaſures 


of government, while they did not check the 


courſe of heinous erimes. Andronicus, the 
ad * Paleologus, ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
K 3 ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, that the Greek empire was under the 
peculiar protection of heaven, and therefore a 
fleet was unneceſſary. For this reaſon, that 


advantageous and indiſpenſable defence was to- 


tally neglected; and the conſequence was, 


that che country was firſt ravaged by Pirates. 


Othman 
reſtores the 
Turkifh 
power, 


His ſon - 
k _ 1 775 
| pe are 
Cantacuze- 
_ |: 


Amurath 
makes Con- 
ſtantinople 


ee r. 


and then over: run by the Turks. 155 
A great number of Turks had 8 refug ge 
in'the mountains, that they might not be fub- 


pected to the yoke of the Mongol Tartars. At 


the beginning of the fourteenth century, they 
appeared again under the conduct of Othman, 
whoſe poſterity fills the throne at this day, 


and to whom the Ottoman empire is indebted 


for its origin. Othman's rapid conqueſts paved 
the way for theſe of his ſucceſſors. His ſon 
Orcan, already maſter of a great part of Aſia 


Minor, was on his march to attack Thrace, 


when Cantacuzenus, colleagus of the Emperor 
John Paleologus I. gave him his daughter in 


marriage, in order to ſtop his progreſs, Can- 


tacuzenus, who had uſurped the empire, at 
laſt put on the monaſtic habit. John Palea; 
' logus, after having in vain ſupp icated the 
Italian ſtates for ſuccours, and ſubmitted to the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of Pope Urban, was: ob, 
liged, in 1370, to conclude. a ſhamefol treaty 
with Amurath, ſon of Orcan, by which he 
obliged himſelf to pay tribute. "The ſultan 
had paſſed, the Straits, taken Adrianople, and 
ſpread Wanut terror. He eſtabliſhed the ja- 
Ae on the ſame footing as they are at 
preſent. He was murdered by a Chriſtian re- 
negado. k. ſon * ſurnamed Tiderim 


8 (the 
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| 
| L 
Conquerors ſeldom degenerate till they reap in 5 
peace the delicious fruits of their conqueſts 
The whole Greek: empire was reduced to Poi l | 
little more than the precincts of Conſtantino- Corftanti- | 
ple; yer; diſcord {till prevailed in it. Andro- miarary | 
nicus, eldeſt fon of John Paleologus, revolted the Greeks. | 
againſt: his father, who had ordered his eyes | 
to be put out. Theſe diſſentions were foment= © 1 
ed by the Genoeſa, who, by help of their flee,  _} 
were become maſters of the trade, and even of | 
part of the city. The emperor was confined * 
in priſon two years. Having recovered; his au- 
thority, he undertook to fortify Conſtanti- 
nople; but Bajaaet ſent him orders to demoliſh 
the works, 6 and was obeyed. What a preſage 
of unavoidable and ſpeedy run 
Mleantime, the Chriſtian ptinees were alarm. Th. Large 
ed, and rouſed to war, by the progreſs of the pear princes 
Turks. The flower of the French nobility, 2 Ba 
under John the Fearleſs, count of Nevers, haſ- jazet 1. 
tened to join the army, - which was-commanded - + + 
by Sigiſmond, king of Hungary, and afters 225 
wards emperor. This monarch having laid 
ſiege to Nicopolis on the Danube, Bajazet ad- | 
vanced, and viewed the fituation of the enemy; [ 
when perceiving that they only. had courage, | = 
without the leaſt ſhare of prudence, he drew & = 
them into an ambuſcade, and gained a great 
victory, in 1396. He is reproached with maſ. - Defeated at | 
ſacring almoſt all the priſoners, but the French. W 1 
had ſet him the example before the battle. _ | 
At that time, France was diſtracted by furious "2 
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humanity were ſcarce better known in thay | 


: _ ntry than ca the:Turks: „ eno194 pi 
Manuel Pa- 


leologus 
beg luer 
cours from 
every 0 
dere. 


1 Tx 1 
+ *? we” £ > 9 nt 
K hf 3 


onſtantinople was already beſieged, 3 
Manuel - 906 9 — and ſucceſſor of John, 
purchaſed an appearance of peace, by ſubmit. 
tiog to an annual tribute of ten thouſand pieces 


of gold, obliging himſelf to permit a moſque 


to be built, and to receive a cadi, for the ad- 


i miniſtration of juſtice among the Turks reſi- 


dent in the city. Afterwards, ſeeing a new 


ſtorm gathering, he ſet out, and expoſed his 


weak neſs to Italy, France, and England, im- 
ploring ſuecours from every power, and finding 
none in condition to give it, though the ſpirit 
of the cruſades ſtill ſubſiſted, with ſo many 


other follies. His only reſource Was in a Tar- 


Tamerlag. 
: declares a- 
gainſt Ba- 

| Jazers. Ag 


farian, conguerdnein gi50g)! byoaliphione ny Þ 

-Limourz or Tamerlan, Aesgendind as 16 1 is 
ſaid, trom-Jenghiz-Khaozz by the female line; 
a native of Sogdiana (at preſent the country 


of the Uſbecks), though born to no dominion, 


yet being endowed with genius, talents, and 
courage, capable of forming and executing 


great deſigns, had already ſubdued Perſia, In- 
dia, and; Syria, when the enemies of Bajazet, 


5 


Dafcats and 
tak es bim 
l 


. and Chriſtians, drew him into Aſia 
inor, as àa hero who: alone was capable of 
effefting their deliyetance. In compliance with 
their requeſt, he ſent ambaſſadors to the ſultan, 
threatening him with war, unleſs he raſtored all 
his conqueſts... Bajazet marched againſt him, 
met him near Ancura (Angouri) in Phrygia, 
and, in 1402, loſt a celebrated battle, in which 


more e :threg hundred andf arty thouſand 


"MN | men 


EIGHTH EPOCH 


wen ate fuld; td have fallen The ſultan was * 
taken priſoner, and, according: to thecoriental 


hiſtorians, generouſly treated by the conqueror, 


inſtead of being confinedo in anton cage, and 


trampled under foot, ag is commonly aſſerted. 
The Turks by this defeat only loſt an army. 
Whether Tamerlane found tod great reſiſtance 
from their valour, or other motives called him 


to a diſtance from Aſia Minor; however, Ma- 


nuel, thinking himſelf out of danger, demo- 
Jiched the moſque in Conſtantinople, and re- 
took ſome places. His vain 
rengthened by the civil wars kindled among 
the ſons of Bajazet. How 


of Mabomet. I. Who had dethroned and mur: 
dered his brother Moſes or Muſa, Amurath Il; 
ſon of that Mahomet, ſoon laid ſiege to Con- 


ſtantinople; but raiſed it, in order to quell 


the revolt of Muſtapha his brother. He afs 


terwards made himſelf maſter of Theſſalonica, 


hopes were ſtill 
ever, after the death 


2137 


The Turks 


ſvpport. 
themſel ves, 


not with 


ſtanding 
their de · 


feat. 


enbeignyH 
*11} «vel 


to gn 
Aurora A 


Conftanti- 


nople 
threatened 
by Amu- 
rath Il, 


which had a little before been ſubjected to the 


Venetians; and Conſtantinople war clingatened 


with more danger than ever 


Manuel died in a monkiſh habit, aud bis 


— John Paleologus, threw himſelf, as 
ve have ſeen, into the arms of the Latins. 
He imagined, that he could purchaſe ſuccourg 
fromethem by a re. union with their church; 


but he only acquired the hatred of his ſub+ | 
jects. At his feturn, in 1440, he found the 
people excited to ſedition by the monks, Who 
were enraged at the tranſactions in F lorencez 

The biſhops in his train, being deteſted: as in⸗ 
0 becauſe they 1 ſigned the union, wv 
rae 


reiszibdA. 


A $543 1 
M43 
The Greeks 
break the 
union en- 
tered into 
with the 


Roman 


chat Mun 


1 2 
Nehm 
nod 


1s 
the [moſt part retracted; and he himſelf loſt 
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much of his zeal, when he no longer thought 
it uſeful to his intereſts. Whoever in the leaſt 
reflects on the fondneſs of the Greeks for ſo- 


phiſtry and ſuperſtition, on the authority of the 
monks among them, the particular reaſons 


they had for being diſpleaſed with the popes, 


And the conduct of the ancient eruſades, at 
Oonſtantinople, will be at no loſs for ae: res. 


ſons which perpetuated the ſchiſm. 


Meantime Amurath made war in H ungary, 
then under the dominion of Ladiſlas VI. ki 


of Poland, who had been crowned — 


erians, to the prejudice of young Ladillas, 


poſthumous ſon of the Emperor Albert. But 


tis dreadful conqueror was ſtopped by tbe 
celebrated John Hunniades, at the head of the 


5 _ 5 
drawn off their forces into Aſla, and this was a 


Hungarian armies, who forced him to raiſe. the 
liege of Belgrade, beat him in ſeveral rencoun- 
ters, and reduced him to the ne of ſuing 


| for peace. Ladiſlas and Amurath ſwore a 


truce of ten years in 1444 and the latter, 
diſguſted with his ill fortune, reſigned the ſcep- 


tre to his ſon Mahomet II.; but the Chriſtians, 


to their misfortune, drew him from his retreat 
by the ieee, of” 2 * of black ttea-· 
cher. And gettin sid b 

The Turks, e on the faith of the 
whieh they religiouſiy obſerved, had 


reaſon for renewing che war; becauſe it was 
thought eafy to vanquiſh them, and deliver 
Europe from their depredations. The Cardinal 


ag Ceſarini, legate of * — 
ent 


c 


b 


EI GH urn EPOCHA- 
lent and u 


himſelf in the — 
perſuaded: the Chriſtians, 


the treaty. with 


Fe Turks was not obligatory:; that it was null 


and impious, being concluded without the ap- 


1239 
man, who had Ganalifed 2 766 
—— ainſt the Huſſites, 


of the pope; conſequently, — a 


might, and even ought to be violated. This 
judgment was confirmed by Eugenius, who 


ſolved Ladiſlas from his oaths, accordi 
cuſtom which had for ſeveral * er 
bliſhed at Rome: It {019005 

By eden blindneſ had the abfurd 
maxim, that faith ought not to be — with 


heretics. er infidels; triumphed over the firſt * 


principles of conſcience and reaſon? - How 
vas it poſſible! nat to diſcern, that if pil 
was, on ſome: occaſions; attended with 
rary advantage, it neceſſarily led to the molt 
fatal | conſequences ? that it authoriſed the 
enemies wantonly to break their oaths; de- 
ſtrayed the public faith; broke the bonds of 
ſociety, and — robbery and violence, 
intend, of the law of nations? The Chriſtians 
ladem ple reaſon to repent of their treachery. 
has "Turks, inflamed with juſt reſemment; 
and breathing only vengeance, entreated Amu- 
rath to put himſelf once more at their head, his 
ſon Mahomet being too young. He (marched 
aguinſt the enemy, defeated them at Varna in 
Bulgaria, and Ladiflas was ſlain in this battle, 


with the Cardinal Julian. One thing more 


commanded the truce to be broken, and ab- 
ng to the 


ciple of the 
Chriſtians 
in that ages 


1444+ · 
Amurath, 
defeats ro 

5 
Varna, and 
3 
cates, 


aſtoniſhing is, to ſee the nee ue 


ain Mind empire. 2 


| 
| 
[ 
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b He-witas.a! ſecand:time obliged to quit his re- 
tiremebt by the exploits of George Caſtriot, ſur- 
named Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander), fon of a 
Prince of Albania (formerly Epirus). This 


young hero, who was carried off as a hoſtage 


after the conqueſt of his country, and educated 


in the court of Amurath, had gained that mo- 


march's favour, by his ſuperior abilities and ex- 


traordinary valour. Upon receiving news of 
his father's death, he formed a reſolution to de- 


priveuhe Purks of the town of Croy, capital 
of Albania. Being at the head of a few troops, 
he obliged a ſecretary belonging to the court, 


* wes who was paſſing near his camp, to ſign an or- 


der to the governor of the place for putting it 
into his hands. This counterfeit order had the 
deſired effect. Scanderbeg maſſacred the gar- 


riſon, collected the inhabitants of the country 
under his ſtandards, and made ſuch prudent 


AmurathlII. 
ſucceeded by 


Mahon et 


| BI ghar? * 
£14632: I 
Ss £73133 


uſe. of the advantage given him by its moun- 


tainous ſituation, that Amurath could never 


overpower him. This ſultan died in 1491, 
and his ſon became the goin <he Chriſti 
e #534 [2 136% v CICERO! 
Malomet II. wa is r * in 
Croke odious colours, to injuſtice and cruelty, 
the ordinary vices: of conquerors, joined an 
elevation of ſoul, a prudence and knowledge, 
worthy of commendation. He vas acquainted 
with ſeveral languages, loved the arts, and 


. cultivated-aſtronomy. He had given two ih- 


ſtances of uncommon moderation, by ſuffering 
his father to leave his retirement, and again 
aſcend the throne. Where can his equal be 
* A 1 Eo 5 found 
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found among the cotemporary: princes? HRgt 

the age of twenty- two he executed the greaet 
roject formed by his anceſtors, and made hin- 

ſelf maſter of Conſtantinople in 14933. 

10 The ſiege of this capital offers: to our view 1452. 

ſome intereſting objects. The quarrels of the- Contiad. 

ology divided the Greeks to the laſt extremity ; nope, 

yet they fought with all the courage of deſpair. 

Mahomet, being unable to lor the — 

which was defended by chains of enormous | 

thickneſs, cauſed part of his fleet: to be tranſ- 13 

ported over land, in one night, for the ſpaoae 

of two leagues, by ſliding the veſſels oh a 

wooden platform covered with: greaſe g by: ah, 

which almoſt incredible method he found him 

ſelf at once maſter of the port. It is alleged, 

that he had a piece of cannon ſo prodigiouſſy 

large, that it required ſeventy: pair of oxen to 

draw it. On which ſubject M. de Voltaire re- 

marks, that it being impoſſible to fire a very 

great quantity of powder together, the ball 

could not produce any conſiderable t effect. 

«' Perhaps: (ſays he) the Turks uſed; ducks 
pieces from want of military kill, and the 

« Greeks! co from the ſame want of. 


+: knowledge,” Conſtantine Paleologus, Who cd 


had ſueceeded Fs II. was ſlain in the thickeſt Palevioges” 


of the fight,” when the Turks ſtormed the age ag 


place. Under the reign of a Conſtantine; Con- taken, 
ſtantinople was deſtined to ſubmit to the yoke 
of the Koran. Rome had been ſubjected t che 
dominion of the barbarians under an Aa 
rr S195 eee $57 19 eee r 1 
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MODERN HISTORY. 
Sanguinary as Mahomet was, the manner in 


which he treated che vanquiſped did bim ho- 


nour. He left them in poſſeſſion of ſevera] 
churches, performed in perſon the ceremony 
of inſtalling a patriarch, reſtrained the fury of 


his ſoldiers, gave the emperor a magnificent 
funeral, and rendered — — happy 


Succeſs of 
the Turks 


8 
. 
7 29 % — 


| when” beſieged 


and/ flouriſhing. In a word, whatever reproaches | 
he may deſerve on ſome accounts, we we ſee a | 
great man through all his vice. 5 
Hunniades had the glory of ſaving | Belgrade | 

by the ſultan“ . The knights 
. of Rhodes, now of Malta, defended themſelves 


: 8 in their iſle with equal ſucceſs. Bur after the 
death of Scanderbeg, he recovered Albania; 


His death - 
in 1451, 


made himſelf maſter of Trebizond, where the 
name of a Greek empire ſtil] ſubfiſted 4 carried 
his'arms as far as Trieſte; threatened Venice, 
and, in alluſion to the extraordinary ceremony 
of che doge wedding the Adriatic, ſaid, that 


Be would ſend bim 10 conſummate bis marriage at 


the bortom of the ſea. His lieutenants took 


Otranto, and penetrated into Calabria. Italy 


and all Europe were ſtruck weth: eee 

as in the time of the Arabia ns. 
This formidable conqueror died in 148 1, at 

an ws, 1 when” he was yer e of executing 


* John Coins; a etw Fasten one of the 
moſt violent zealots againſt the Huſlites,' Jews, and Turks, 
was preſent at this expedition, as preacher of the cruſade. 
Hunniades and he, in their accounts of it, make no men- 


tion of each other. Whether are we to aſciibe the glory 


of the ſucceſs to the preacher or the general? The queſtion 
was not clearly decided at that time but at preſent ſt 
wean no longer matter of doubt, 


the 
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the greateſt enterpriſes, being only fifty: one 
years old. His: poſterity are {till ſovereigns at 


Conſtantinople; from whence: learning and ſci- 


ence are baniſhed. - The Greeks were become 
too contemptible for the Turks, whoſe govern- 
ment and religion were already ſettled, to adopt 
their law, cuſtoms, opinions, and purſuits. 
This conqueſt, like that of the Germans, who 
deſtroyed px empire of the Weſt, e 
the feeble light which yet remained. 


None of the European powers armed in de- A ae 
fenee of Conſtantinople. Yet they were un- = power 


8 more intereſted in its preſervation 


than the conqueſt of Jeruſalem; but the weak» neple, ad 


neſs of the ſtates, their inteſtine quarrels, expe- 7: 


rience of the many misfortunes produced: by. 


thoſe diſtant wars, want of political fore« 


ſight, and harmony among the princes; per · 
haps, likewiſe, the embarraſſment of the court 
of Rome, which had not then the ſame autho- 
rity as formerly; all together facilitated the 


ſucceſs. of the Ottoman arms. Mahomet's | 


hopes would probably have been blaſted by 


numerous armies, under ſuch generals as Scan- 
derbeg and Hunniades ; but ler u us return 197 0 5 
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MhbaC the \HAR LES. VII. having, driven out the 
. Eyglich by the arms of his illuſtrious ge- 

vn. 4 0 -Dunois, Richemont, La Hire, &c., 
5 den TED pee by a prudent government, to cute 
TY _ .. the dreadful, wounds of che ſtate. But the end 
. his days was embittered by the rebellion of 
= ſon, Louis, a man of dangerous charac- 
ter and a bad heart; Who took refuge with the 
duke of Burgundy, and even gave room for 
ſuſpicion of a deſign to murder Taue 
Charles died of grief, in 1461. t Waco 2 


* * 
— 7. 
* 5 194 
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Reforma- 
tion of the 


r. deprived, of — . becauſe, go 

| out of its ſphere, and intermeddling in 5 
affairs, it diſturbed; the government more ib 
ut enlightened the ſubjects. But what, MB, 
ought particularly to obſerve; 1 is, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of fifteen companies of Ordennance,. each 


conſiſting of fix hundred horſe ; beſides a body 


Regular 


B of four thouſand. foot. Theſe \ were regular 

oops. 

3 troops, always ready to take arms; for Whoſe 
erpetu 


3 maintenance a perpetual taille was eſtabliſhed, 
Which at firſt amounted only to 1,800,000 li- 

. vres; but we ſhall find it inereaſe under cvery 

reign. It is caly to judge what ſtrength the 


crown 


* \ 
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erown acquired by a ſtanding army, which was 
the only ſure method for deſtroying the inde- 
pendence of the vaſſals. 

| Ir ought not to be omitted, that the applies 
furniſhed to the king by a rich merchant, named 
James, Cœur, greatly contributed to the ſucceſs 
of the French arms. His ſervices were re- 

warded by the adminiſtration of the finances; 
but this office did not protect him from the in- 
juſtice of the court. His enemies ſucceeded in 
their ſchemes for his ruin. He was at firſt ac- 

cuſed of poiſoning Agnes Sorel; a charge fo 


abſurd, that it fell to the ground of itſelf, Bur - 
the crime principally inſiſted on was, his remit- 


ting money to the Muſſulmen, with whom he 


carried on traffic. He juſtified himſelf by als 
leging the-permiſſion of two popes to carry on 


a trade with them; a defence equally ridiculous 


with the imputation. Even his enemies wers 
conſtituted his judges, by whom he was con- 


demned to baniſhment, and his goods confiſ- 
cated. Whether he had kept his hands entirely 
clean or not, this: injuſtice, under a 

prince, is a ſubje& which ought to make us la- 
ment the manners of that age, and the dangers 


attendant on high fortune. James Coeur was | 


obliged to depend for ſubſiſtence on the go 
tude of a few individuals. 

Louis XI. fon of Charles vi was crafiy, 
hypocritical, ſuperſtitious, and cruel. - He 
ſtrengthened the royal authority by methods 
more ſuitable for a ryrant, than worthy of a 
king. The inſtances of moderation, which we 


meet with in his . reign, cannot wipe out the 


Vor. II. L 4 black 
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black crimes with which it is every where 


ſtained. The great hinges of his politics were 


to deceive and oppreſs. But he ſometimes felt 
by experience, that, by cunning and knavery, 
à man lays himſelf open to the perfidy of others, 
and that he who makes himſelf odious, be- 


comes unhappy by that very power which he ſo 


eagerly covets. As he hated the nobility, he 


employed men of low minds, who rewarded his 
favours with treachery, Like Tiberius, he was 


Pius II. 


changes 
principles 
on his ele- 
vation to 
the papacy, 


The prag- 
matic ſanc- 
tion of 


— Charles VII. 


ſuſpicious and ſanguinary, like him, ſtifled eve- 
ry appearance of merit, and deſtroyed men of 
ſuperior talents. He had ſlaves inſtead of ſub- 


jects; yet the monarchy is in ſome meaſure in- 


debted to him; for, at leaſt, he reſcued it from 
the tyranny of the nobles. 

At the beginning of his reign, iy fell into 
the ſnares of the court of Rome. neas Syl- 
vius Picolomini, the famous ſecretary of the 
council of Bale, where he had diſtinguiſhed 


. himſelf in oppoſition to Eugenius IV. having 


changed. ſides in conſideration of ſome bene- 
tices (tor it was by that method Eugenius 


gained him over), had received the tiara in 1438, 


under the name of Pius II. His firſt care then 
was, to condemn appeals to a general council, 


45 an execrable abuſe, and unheard-of in antiquity. 


He attempted entirely to aboliſh the pragmatic 
fanction of Charles VII. though founded on 
thoſe very decrees of Bale, n he had de- 


fended with the utmoſt warmth; and ſucceeded, 


; 5 by giving the king hopes of ſettling Rene of 


Anjou on the throne of Naples. However, the 


Pope ſupported Ferdinand of Arragon, natural 


5 00 
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Louis, enraged at being made a dupe, and. 


aſhamed of aboliſhing the pragmatic, permitted 
the parliament to maintain it in a great mea- 
ſure; and the magiſtrates avenged his quarrel 
by ſetting the thunders of Rome at defiance. 
That we may not be obliged to return again 
to Pius II. who complained bitterly, that the 
judge of judges, the Roman pontiff, was ſubjeted 
to the judgment of the parliament, let us here 
take notice of one of his letters addreſſed to 
Mahomet II. the ſubſtance of which is as fol- 
lows: If you be deſirous of extending your 


* empire among the Chriſtians, you ſtand in 


& need only of a ſmall matter, which is eaſily 


Extraordi- 
—_ letter 
of the pope 
to Maho- 
met II. 


& found, a little water for your baptiſm. We 


& would then give you the title of Emperor of 
„ the Greeks and the Eaſt, and implore the 


« aſſiſtance of your arms againſt the uſurpers 


.* of the poſſeſſions of the Roman church. 
« After the example of our predeceſſors, Ste- 
* phen, Adrian, and Leo, who transferred the 
« empire of the Greeks to Pepin and Charle- 
- magne, we would have recourſe to you, nor 
« would we be ungrateful.” This letter from 


a pope to a Turkiſh ſultan is perhaps leſs ſur- | 


priſing, than the endeavours of ſome writers to 
make it a proof of admirable zeal © 
As Louis XI. was, above all things, deſi- 
rous of humbling the nobles, their cabals ſoon 
produced a rebellion. Philip the Good, duke 


of Burgundy, a magnificent and generous 


prince, who, after his reconciliation with the 


crown, paid the ranſom of the duke of Or- 
„„ leans, 


League of 
the Poblic 
Good a- 


gainſt Loui? 
XI. : 


. 
8 E. 
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ens, a priſoner in England, and ſacrificed a 
violent hatred to the glorious pleaſure of con- 
ferring a benefit; this prince, I ſay, was too 
old and too wiſe to kindle a civil war; but his 


ſon, Charles the Raſh, who bore a perſonal en- 
mity to the king, entered into a league with 


the duke of Berry, brother of Louis, and the 


The king 
makes a' 
ſhameful” 
treaty on 


purpoſe to + 


break it, 


dukes of Bourbon and Bretagne, under pre- 


tence of reforming the ſtate, and relieving the 


people from oppreſſion. Even Dunois, the 
virtuous Dunois, joined the rebels, 10 intole- 


rable were the unjuſt e of 1 ee 
ment. 


The 0 battle of Montlheri, Fong in 


1465, was indecifive; yet the artful monarch, 


with whom it was always a maxim to 
ciate in order to deceive, concluded a peace on 


diſhonourable terms, yielding Normandy to 
his brother, and diſmembering the domain 


among the principal chiefs. This league, 
though it bore the name of the Public Good, 


ſuffered the public miſeries to continue, and 


He is ſuf. 


pected of 
ſhoriening 
his bro- 


ther's days, 


even augmented them; as is conſtantly the 
caſe, when ambition or reſtleſſneſs cover rebel- 


lion under the maſk of patriotiſm. 10 

The views of Louis were ſoon diſcorired. 
He took Normandy from his brother, giving 
him, in lieu of it, Guienne far his/ appanage ; 
bur the new duke ſoon died of poiſon, which 
was given him by a monk, his almoner; and 
the king was generally ſuſpected of being The 


inſtigator of the crime. On the other fide, 


while he was under-hand- endeavouring to ſtir 
TE: the. — of Liege againſt Charles, 
who 
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who had ſucceeded Philip the Good in the ef 

duchy of Burgundy, he ventured to come to a which bs 

conference with him at Peronne, doubtleſs with _— 

a a deſign to draw him into a ſnare ; but his Burgundy. 

treachery ſucceeded ill. The people of Liege 

broke out into rebellion ſooner than he ex- 

pected, when the duke, tranſported with rage 

at this inſult, detained him priſoner, and at firſt 

reſolved to put him to death; but contented 

himſelf with a humiliating ſatisfaction, and ob- 

liged the king to attend him in his expedition 

againſt the rebels, whoſe city was ſoon reduced 

to aſhes, and felt all the horrors of the moſt 

| er - vengeance. | 
Theſe two princes, lighting their rreaties, A 

were engaged in continual quarrels. The per- ef duke 

fidy of the one irritated the impetuous temper Ces. 

of the other. At laſt, Charles fell into the | 

abyſs: which his temerity had dug. Maſter of 

both Burgundies, of Artois, Flanders, and al- 

moſt all Holland, he had purchaſed the do- 

mains of a duke of Auſtria in Alſace; yet his 

ambition was not ſatisfied with ſuch a height of 

power and immenſe riches, He was ambitious 

of the title of king, and propoſed to ſubdue 

Switzerland, and make a conqueſt of Lor- 

raine. In vain did the Swiſs ſend him a depu- 

tation, repreſenting the poverty of their coun- 

try, which, as they expreſſed themſelves, was 

not worth the bits of his horſes, and the ſpurs 

of his knights, He entangled himſelf in their 

defiles, and was defeated in 14/76, at Granſon jen.” 


p and: Morat. The e year he undertook and ſain in 
F L 3 an. Rn 
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nan expedition againſt Nancy, where he was 
© again beaten, and loſt his life in the engage- 


ment. | 


One particular worth mentioning in hiſtory 
is, that after the battle of Granſon, his ſilver 
plate was ſold for tin, and his fineſt diamonds, 
valued at two millions of French livres, paſſed 
through ſeveral hands for the price of a florin. 
So great was the ſimplicity of the Swiſs! A 
people, who had not even an idea of luxury, 
unqueſtionably deſerved the liberty which they 
purchaſed with their blood. In proceſs of time, 
we ſhall find them better acquainted with ſo- 
ciety and the polite pleaſures of life. Happy. 
if they always uſe them with prudence, not ſuf- 
fering corruption to creep in amongſt them, 
not envying the opulence of other nations, or 
loſing thoſe ſentiments of equality which foſter 
republican virtue! I ſhall ſpeak in another 
place of the government of the Thirteen Can- 
tons, which was then beginning to be formed. 

Mary, daughter of Duke Charles, being his 
ſole heireſs, the duchy of Burgundy, as a male 
fief, reverted to the crown by the law of appa- 
nages. Louis might have made an acquiſition 
of all her other dominions, by a marriage be- 
tween that princeſs and the dauphin. He ac- 
tually formed ſuch a deſign; but took his 
meaſures ſo ill, that he filled Mary with diſ- 
truſt, and made himſelf odious to the Flemings. 
That ſtubborn and factious people ſeized the 
reins of government, cauſed the two miniſters 
of their ſovereign to be executed, and oo 

"PINE? er 
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her to marry Maximilian, duke of Auſtria, 
ſon. of the Emperor Frederic III. We ſhall 


find this marriage a continual ſource of wars 
and puglic calamities. 9 31 


n a. 
uM * 


CHAP, III. 
Factions of York and Lancaſter, which deflroyed 


"the Houſe of the Plantagenets. —Treaty of Pec- 
Juigni. ry 


HE fein of Vork and Lancaſter 


the firſt diſtinguiſhed by the V bite Roſe, 
the ſecond by the Red Roſe, had long contended 


with the moſt violent animoſity in England, 


where the turbulent and fierce ſpirit of the na- 
tion gave a looſe to all the rage of civil diſ- 
cords. We have ſeen the houſe of Mortimer 
robbed of the crown by the duke of Lancaſter, 
who reigned under the name of Henry IV. 
Richard, duke of York, heir of that family, 
attempted to realiſe his rights againſt the weak 
Henry VI. and, raiſing a rebellion in 1455, 
took the king priſoner at the battle of St. Al- 
bans; but, being naturally moderate and ir- 
reſolute, left the title of King to Henry, con- 
tenting himſelf with that of Protector. 
The royal authority was again eſtabliſhed by 
Margaret of Anjou, a woman comparable to 
the heroes of chivalry; but this revolution was 
of no long ſtanding. In 1460, ſhe loſt the 
battle of Northampton againſt the famous earl 
L 4 of 


151 
The duke's 


heireſs mar- 
ried to Max- 
imilian. 


The duke 


of Vork re- 
bels againſt 


Henry VI. 


Heroic cou- 
rage ß 


Quee n Mar- 


garet of 
Anjou. 
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| 1461. 
Henry de- 
throned by 


Edward IV. g 


Margaret 

again van- 

quiſhed, and 
© fugitive, 
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of Warwick, when Henry was again taken 
priſoner. His wife delivered him a third time 
by gaining two victories, in one: of which the 


duke of York was ſlain; but his ſon Edward, 
a young prince, equally brave and ambitious, 
ſupported his father's pretenſions with more 
ſucceſs. In 1461, he was proclaimed at Lon- 
don, and immediately after gained over Mar- 
aret the bloody battle of Taunton, where 
thirty-ſix thouſand men were lain on both 
ſides. The parliament then acknowledged the 
right of the ſtrongeſt, notwithſtanding the 
prior acts paſſed in three reigns confirming the 
title of the Lancaſtrian family. Thus every 


thing, even laws and principles, depends pn 


the caprices of Fortune! 

The intrepid Margaret, having ned ſome 
3 from Louis XI. and from Scotland, 
returned to attack the uſurper; but was again 
beaten at Hexham, in 1464. In her flight 
throygh the woods, ſhe met à robber, who 
ruſhed upon her ſword in hand: Come forward, 
my friend, ſaid ſhe to him; I commit 10 your 
care the ſon of your king. The robber, truck 


with veneration, ſecured her eſcape. She ſoon 
akter took refuge in France, and the unfortu- 


Edward 

draws on 

- himſelf. the 

hatred of 
e earl of 


nate Henry remained a doſe prilonet . the 
tower of London. 

Edward IV. confirmed win blood a 3 
which he had purchaſed by ſo many maſſacres; 
but the more cruelty he excited, he more he 
expoſed. himſelf to revolutions... The face of 


affairs was changed by a fault, into Which he 


was drawn by love. While Warwick, to 
* whom 
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whom he was principally indebted for the 
crown, was 'nepociating for him a marriage 


133 


with Bona of Savoy, fiſter to the queen of 


France, he privately married Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, widow of a private gentleman, with whom 
he was deſperately in love, and whom he had 
in vain attempted to ſeduce. On this news, 
Warwick was filled with indignation, returned 
to England; formed cabals, drew over the 
malecontents to his party, and even the duke 
of Clarence, ' the king's brother ; afrer which 


Cabals of 
that noble» 


he reconciled himſelf to Margaret, his mortal 


enemy, undertaking to reſtore the king whom 
he had dethroned, "and to dethrone him whom 
he had fer'up. | 
It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive the rapidiih 
of the execution. He landed, and more than 
ſixty thouſand Engliſhmen flocked to his ſtand- 
ard. Edward fled, after a battle, in the night, 
and loſt the kingdom in eleven days. Hen. 
ry VI. was taken out of his priſon, and again 
acknowledged; and the parliament repealed 
the acts, wy which ſo many other acts had been 
1 
Seven months after up Pe a new revo- 
jutiont Edward IV. having obtained ſome 
flight ſuccours from the duke of Burgundy, 
landed on the coaſt of England with two thou- 
ſand men, in order, as he ſaid, to recover onl 
his duchy of York. His partiſans haſtened to 
join him. Warwick fought a battle at Barnet, 
without waiting for Queen Margaret, where he 
was defeated and ſlain. The heroine fought in 
_ turn at T — ; but loſt the battle 
and 


Henry VI. 


reſtored. 


A new ſod⸗ 
den revo- 
lution. 


1471. 0 
Murders of 


the princes. 
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her liberty. The prince of Wales, her 
ſon, who was likewiſe a priſoner, ſpeaking 


| haughtily to the conqueror, received a blow 


Edward IV. | 


attacks 
Fiance, 


from him, and was immediately murdered by 
the dukes of Glouceſter and Clarence ; the lat- 
ter of whom had betrayed Warwick, and Joined 
the king, his brother. The death of Hen- 
ry VI. who was aſſaſſinated a few days after- 
wards, makes the laſt act of this horrid tra- 


gedy. 


The atrocity of Edward's character did not 


prevent his indulging in pleaſures, I heſe were 


even his ruling paſſion; but the national ha- 
tred againſt the French name, . inflamed by the 
intrigues of Charles the Raſh, who was ſtill 


alive, rouſing him from the fat AY of volup- 
tuouſneſs, he ſummoned Louis XI. to reſtore. 


Louis p 4 SY 
purchaſes a 
peace, 


Normandy and Guienne, and advanced at the 
head of an army to obtain by force what he 


could not gain by fair means, 


Had not the impetuous Burgundian raſhly 
attacked Lorraine, without waiting for the Eng- 
liſh, France would have been in the moſt im- 
minent danger. Louis carefully avoided a 
war: his favourite weapons were ſubtilty and 


money. Not being very delicate on the point 


of honour, provided he could remove the 
danger, he entered into a negociation, bribed 


| the Engliſh miniſters, and, by the treaty of 


Treaty of 


Pecquigni, 


Pecquigni in- 1475, purchaſed a 8 
truce for ſeven years, by a penſion or annual. 
tribute of fifty thouſand crowns. of gold. The 


only honourable article in the treaty was the 


deliverance. of 5h of Anjou, whole ran- 
ſom 
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ſom was paid by the king, and that heroine re- 


turned to end her days in her native country. 

As the order of ideas is of more importance 
than that of dates, let us rapidly purſue the 
tragical hiſtory of the two Roſes to its con- 
cluſion, Edward IV. equally cruel and vo- 
luptuous, ſtained with the blood of the royal 
houſe of Lancaſter, likewiſe ſhed that of his 
brother the duke of Clarence, to whom he. Was 
in part indebted for the laſt revolution. In or- 
der to gratify his hatred and ſuſpicion, he 
cauſed the duke to be arreſted, and tried by 


the parliament, which was chen the ſlave of 


the court. He was condemned, though con- 
victed of no capital offence, and only allowed 
to chooſe the manner of his death; upon which 
the whimſical prince was, agreeably to his re- 
queſt, drowned in a ton of Malmſey. 
Edward dying in 1482, while he was pre- 
paring to renew the war againſt France, the 
duke of Glouceſter, his other brother, a mon- 
ſter of wickedneſs, who was regent of the king- 
dom during the minority of Edward V. eldeſt 
ſon of the late king, formed a deſign to uſurp 
the crown of England, At firſt view, this 
project muſt appear entirely chimerical; for 
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Edward 
puts his 
brother to 
death. 


Bloody 
uſorpation 
of the duke 
of Glouceſ- 
ter (Rich- 
ard III.) 
after the 
death of 
Edward IV. 


Edward had not only left two ſons, but there 


were ſurviving children of the duke of Cla- 
rence, an elder brother of Glouceſter. But this 
conſideration did not deter him. By a murder, 
he rid himſelf of Lord Haſtings, the great 
chamberlain, Who was a zealous loyaliſt. He 
had the effrontery to publiſh a report, that 
10 late king and the duke of Clarence were 
| baſtards ; ; 


* 
1 
2 
* 
| 
[] 
! 
1 
[| 
1 
i 
* 
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| baſtards ; thus defaming his own mother, who 


was till alive. He gave himſelf out for the 


only lawful heir, and wag proclaimed by a few 


Richard 
gethroned 
by the earl 
of Rich- 
mond (Hen- 


Ii.) fon of that Owen Tudor, who had married 


wretches, whoſe purchaſed acclamations he 


5 made. to paſs for the voice of the people; cauſed 


ung Edward, and his brother the duke of 
Folke to be murdered in the Tower; and ſo 
early as 1483, had got poſſeſſion of the throne; 
after which the parliament was compelled 


to acknowledge him under the name of Ri- 
chard III. 


So many atrocious deeds were bully cleared 


to rouſe the vengeance of a brave nation. The 
Lancaftrian party reſumed courage, and caft 


their eyes on Henry earl of Richmond, grand- 


the widow of Henry V. He was heir to the 


houſe of Lancaſter, but by the female line, and 


even by a legitimated branch, which the very 


act of legitimation excluded from the crown. 
Richmond, being proſcribed, had found an 


aſylum in Bretagne; but the hatred of i (yranty 
was alone ſufficient to ſet him on the throne. 


We here have an example of thoſe ſudden re- 
volutions ſo common in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land. In 1483, the earl arrived on the coaſt 
of Wales, with about two thouſand men fur- 


niſhed by France, and in a little time found 


himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, 
with which he attacked Richard at Boſworth ; 

who being deſerted by one of his generals, Joſt 
the battle, and was lain . 9 cp 
courage. | 
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of barbarity, the houſe of Anjou Plantagenet, © 
which had reigned three hundred and thirty 
years, . periſhed in torrents of blood. Thus re- 
lations and brothers, giving way to inveterate 
rage, were mutually. the deſtroyers, of each 
other, while they tore. the bowels of their na- 
tive country. If ambition is not deterred by 
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Thus, after a civil war of thirty years, fin wn ws 
twelve pitched battles, and numberleſs acts Plantagener 


x7 >" 


thoſe horrid events, let the people at leaſt 
dread being the inſtruments of her madnels, 


in order to become ſooner or later her vic- 


tims ! 

Richmond, who mounted the throne, under 
the name of Henry VII. had recourſe to the 
expedient of procuring a bull from the pope, 


in confirmation of his rights ; which is a proof 


Henry VII. 
ſtrengthens 
his ritle 

a bull from 


the popes 


that he thought them weak and uncertain, 
though the parliament had declared, that the 


right of ſucceſſion was veſted in his perſon. 


In compliance with the wiſhes. of the nation, : 


he married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 
and thus united the titles of York and Lan- 
caſter. This monarch enjoyed almoſt perpe- 
tual tranquillity during a reign of twenty-four 
years; in. the. courſe of which we ſhall find 
him humble the great lords, extend the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and govern England 
nearly in the ſame manner as Louis XI. 
verned France, with leſs rigour, but the ſame 
intereſted and political views. 

That the kings in this period W A 
at extending their authority, might be owing 
to their paſſions ; yet this ſeemed neceſſary _ 
4 the 


Idea of his 
reign. 


The royal 


authority 
ought to be 
increaſed, 
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the public good, as no other method was left 


to eſtabliſh order, and enforce obedience to the 
laws. For ſeveral centuries, hiſtory only pre- 


ſents us with the ſpectacle of vaſt monarchies 


a perpetual prey to diſcord, not from a zeal for 


political liberty, but the factions of the nobles, 


always eager to make encroathments. How 


could fuch diſorders be repreſſed, if the royal 


authority continued without power ? 


Cruelties of 
Louis I. 
to the 
great men. 


; . Particulars of the Reign of Louis XI. 


F. OUIS died in 1483, Let us here collect 


in one view ſome intereſting particulars of 


his reign, of which we could not take notice 


elſewhere. If, according to the expreſſion of 


Francis I. Louis XI. enfranchiſed the kings; if 
he made the great bow to the yoke, he accom- 


pliſned it by acts of injuſtice and eruelty. The 


moſt illuſtrious men loſt their heads on a ſcaf. 


fold; in which number were the Conſtable de 
St. Paul, his brother-in-law, the Count d' Ar- 
magnac, the Dukes d'Alengon and Nemours; 
and the infant children of the laſt were, by the 
Eing's order, ſprinkled with the blood of their 


father. Theſe executions were poſſibly the pu- 


niſnment of treaſon; but tyranny, rather than 


equity, commonly preſided on the ſeat of judg- 
ment. Suſpicions were frequently ſubſtituted 
EN tor 
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for proofs, and were multiplied in proportion 
to the hatred: entertained againſt the gloomy 


monarch. : 


tortures, What a friend for a king ! 

Had it not been for the military force eſta- 
bliſhed in the laſt reign, and the care which 
Louis XI. took to avoid a war, even at the ex- 
pence of his honour, ſuch a government would 
have met with violent ſhocks. But circum- 
ſtances were favourable to him. Of the ancient 
great vaſſals there remained only the dukes of 
Bretagne and Burgundy ; and the death of the 
latter, without iſſue male, augmented the power 
of the crown, which would have made immenſe 
acquiſitions, had the dauphin married his 
daughter. Beſides, Provence was bequeathed 
to it by the Count de la Marche, nephew and 
heir of Rene of Anjou. 

After the nobles had ruined their forturies by 
the cruſades; the people had freed themſelves 
from ſlavery; the appeal to the king's courts 
was firmly eſtabliſhed ; the parliaments were 
compoſed of lawyers, and atted upon fixed 
| {ge after the kings iſſued ordinances in qua- 


ity of legiſlators, and recovered the principal 


Triſtan the hermit, a ſanguinary 
previt, his friend and the miniſter of his venge- 
ance, is celebrated among the inventors 4 
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All the 
great fiefs, 
except Bre- 
tagne and 
Flanders, 
re- united to 
the crown, 


Why the 
feudal anar- 
chy evetyx 
day de- 

clined- 


— 


rights of ſovereignty, the feudal anarchy coy | 


| fell to ruin. 

The ſtates aſſembled 3 in 1468, made a regu- 
Jation extremely well calculated for the preven- 
tion of thoſe diſorders, which had ſo often oc- 
caſioned the diſmemberment of the monarchy. 
TD e that Normandy could not be de- 

tached 


Regulation 
with regard 
to appa- 
nages, 
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tached from the crown; and that the king, as 
to what concerned his brother, might act con- 
formably to a declaration of Charles V. with 
regard to the appanage of the children of 
France; which had been fixed at twelve thou- 
| ſand livres a year, in lands erected into a duchy 
or county. Theſe twelve thouſand livres would 
| at preſent make about 124,000. 
_— . Louis XI. was a monarch of a vicious and 
2 of inconſiſtent character; abſolute without dignity, 
ular without mildneſs; ſyſtematically un- 
zuſt, and yet zealous for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice; unprincipled and perfidious, while he made 
an open profeſſion of ſubtlety ; he violated the 
- firſt duties of morality, and gave himſelf up to 
the - moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions - gi 
himſelf. with the title of Moſt Chriſtian, and 
rendered religion contemptible or odious ; ty- 
ranniſed over his ſubjects, while he trembled, 
like a ſlave, before his phyſician ; and debaſed, 
though, notwithſtanding, he ſtrengthened, the 
royal authority; which he effected by a dex- 
— Soak trous uſe of that powerful engine, money. 
ment. He augmented the taille three millions. If we 
| believe him, he took the people's money only 
to ſpare their blood; as if it had not been poſſi - 
ble to be ſparing of both. Yet he had at leaſt 
the prudence to deſpiſe that fatal ambition, 
which delights more in extending than ſecuring 
2 and this was really ſparing the 
ople 
He refuſes The republic of Genoa, being ill governed, 
rene becauſe the great oppreſſed the multitu 
Genos, had often ſought a maſter, but was equally i 


3 
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capable of obedience, and preſerving her-inde- 
pendence. That ſtate had Abad to Charles 
VI. and revolted againſt him; ſhe had ſucceſ- 
ſively put herſelf under the dominion of the 


marquis of Montferrat, the duke of Milan, es. 
and Charles VII. and had rebelled againſt them 
all. She now made an offer of the ſovereignty 


to Louis XI. who replied, I give you to the de- 
vil. He inherited the rights of the houſe of 
Anjou to the throne of Naples, but took care 
not to turn his views towards that quarter. His 
ſon, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, was leſs prudent, 


and drew de himſelf a ned 0 n 


tunes. 
Louis XI. eſtabliſhed: poſts, which were at 
firſt deſtined ſolely for carrying the diſpatches 
of government and thoſe of the pope z- the 
univerſity of Paris had ſet him the example by 
the couriers they kept. He inſtituted th order 
of St. Michael, which, with that of the Golden 
Fleece, founded by Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, greatly contributed to the fall of 
the ancient chivalry. He encouraged the 
French to cultivate trade, which, from want of 
{kill, they abandoned to foreigners. He pur. 
poſed to publiſh a code for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice. But what can we think of a prince, 
who choſe ſuch men for his miniſters, as Cardi- 
nal Balue and Olivier le Dam? The firſt, 
whom he had raiſed from the dunghill, a mean- 
ſpirited and unprincipled wretch, villanouſly 
betrayed him. The ſecond; who became a 
. lord, after having been his barber, was 
Vor. II. M | hanged 


mitted 1 
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which had 


often volun= 
tarily ſub- 

other pow - 
ere, and re- 


Unworthy 
miniſters 


that Ring. 
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hanged for an infamous crime, in the begin- 


me oy the reign of” Charles Wow 


PA —_ * * *” y * 4 * 
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CHAP. v. 


| ute ot" 7 — Government of FIT: till Laurence 


de Medicis aue. 


TALY in now A. our attention; 
where we ſhall ſee the French come in ſearch 


of conqueſts, and find only graves. But before 
we give the hiſtory of their wars for the king- 


Florence 


takes bad 


meaſures for 


' founding a 


republic, 


dom of Naples, let us caſt our eyes on Florence, 
and view the glorious epocha of the Medicis. | 

After the Italian cities had ſhaken off the Ger- 
man yoke, the ſpirit of liberty principally diſplay- 


ed itſelf at Florence. Its citizens, whoſe activity 


and genius merit high commendations, would have 
founded a powerful and laſting republic, could 
they have extinguiſhed the flames of faction. 
Unhapplly, that ſimplicity, which ought to be 


the baſis of a republican government; that 


_ equality, ſo neceſſary to keep all the ſubjects 


in obedience to the laws; that love of the pub- 


lic weal, to which every thing ought to give 


Happy go- 
vernment, 


place, could not be revived, except by prodi- 


gies of legiſlation, no example of which is to 
be found in modern Italy. 


After the death of Frederic the Second, a 
e of che Guelf and Gibeline factions 
: 25 nn 
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ſeemed to be formed at Florence. The go- 
vernment was entruſted to twelve annual magiſ- 
trates z and two foreign judges were elected for 
the trial of cauſes; ſo apprehenſive was this 
people leſt citizens ſhould give umbrage to each 


other. Theſe beginnings were ſo ſucceſsful, 
that, in ten years, Florence had drawn into her 
alliance Piſtoia, Sienna, and Arezzo, ſubject- 
ed Volaterra, and governed in Tuſcany with 
uncontrouled dominion. r ET 

The faQtions ſoon reviving, the Guelfs drove 


out the Gibelines, who, in their turn, expelled. 


the Guelfs. For a long time we meet with no- 
thing but a continued ſeries of diſturbances, 
changes, and acts of violence. 
cittadini or burghers, and the lower people, 
again formed ſo many irreconcilable parties. 

In 1282, all the nobility were excluded from 
the government, which was put into the hands 
of merchants and tradeſmen, with the title of 
Lords. Afterwards a Gonfalonnier (ftandard- 
bearer) was created from the body of the peo- 
ple, who, having the command of a body of 
troops, was to be ready to aſſiſt the Lords. 
New diſorders were produced by the new admi- 
niſtration. In order to keep the nobles in their 
duty, a method was contrived entirely calculated 


to irritate them. As witneſſes durſt not depoſe 7 


againſt them, the magiſtrates were authoriſed 
to paſs ſentence on public report. It was not 
perceived, that an arbitrary method of admini- 
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and revolu—-—- 


The nobles, the 


The nobili- 4 
ty excluded 
from the go- 
vernment. 
Gonfalon- 
nier, 


uſtice ar- 
ditrarily ad- 
parry 


{tering juſtice would neceffarily increaſe licen- 


tiouſneſss. 135 
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5 — 5 The nobles gained ground, but ſplit i into two 
among the. factions, the white and the Mack, armed againſt 
Florentine. each other, to tear their country in pieces; and 
theſe diviſions {till increaſed the general weak- 
neſs. The cities of Tuſcany withdrew their 
obedience. Caſtruccio Caſtracani, maſter of 
Lucca and Piſa, filled Florence with terror. 
They had put themſelves under the dominion 
of Robert king of Naples for five years, and 
became voluntarily ſubject to his ſon Charles. 


In 1328, they recovered their liberty, again 


<4: lot! it, and afterwards recovered it. 
Notwith- Notwithſtanding ſo many. ſtorms, they Rill 
ſanding e, a name which impoſed reſpect; for the 


fupport . Febellious cities voluntarily returned to ſubjec- 
chemſelves. tion, when the Florentines offered to renounce 
all claim of ſovereignty, and to be content with 
their alliance. Pope Gregory XI. and the Viſ- 
conti were baffled in their attempts to ſubdue 
them. The ſtyle uſed by the court of Rome, 
liked. in ſuch circumſtances, is well known ; but we 
againſt them meet here with a remarkable peculiarity. The 
pope, when he laid the republic under an inter- 
dict, condemned the citizens to ſlavery, and 
granted the property of that excommunicated 
te people to the firſt who ſhould ſeize it. 
boden. It would be ſuperfluous and tireſome to give 
=” à more particular detail of perpetual ſtruggles 
and unimportant reformations, never of any real 
— utility, Florence had ſcarcely enjoyed a few 
years repoſe, when the ſtorms agaia broke out 
with violence. The Guelfs perſecuted the Gi- 
belines ; ; the * could not bear the nobles; 
the 
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the robin and cittadini caballed to 7 the 


people. The republic gave a picture of the 


Athenian democracy; but no Solon had ap- 


peared amo "g them, nor had they yet acquired 


the gentleneſs of manners which characteriſed 
Athens; accordingly their diſſentions were of- 


ten bloody. 


The Medicis, a family which had enriched i it- 
ſelf by commerce, by their merit and benefi- 
cence, at laſt acquired the authority neceſſary 


for extirpating ſo many abuſes. Silveſter Me- 


dici, who enjoyed the dignity of Gonfalonnier 


about the middle of the fourteenth century, 


laid the foundations of a reformation, which 
was at firſt attended with very little ſucceſs. 
However, the dominion of the people from that 


period began to decline. Veri Medici appeaſed 
the troubles, and, though he might have ſeized 


the government, rather choſe ſtill to act the 
citizen. John Medici followed his example, 


roſe to all the dignities without the leaſt tinc- 


ture of ambition, by his prudence tempered the 
animoſity of the different parties, and made 


the republic taſte a felicity, which til then it 


had never known. 


Coſmo, ſon of John, had the vlony of ſur- 


paſſing his father. His enemies, envious of 
his merit and reputation, accuſed him before 
the ſupreme council, and he was baniſhed, as 


Ariſtides and Camillus had been; but was al- 


moſt immediately recalled, becauſe nothing 
but diforder prevailed in his abſence. The 


title of Pather of his Country was the noble 


reward of his virtues. 7 


M 3 No 
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No government, faulty in its principle, 
changeable at the pleaſure of faction, and every 
inſtant ready to fall to pieces for want of laws 


and harmony, can be reformed, except by ex- 


traordinary methods. The more licentious li- 
berty prevails, the more does the republic, 
though inſenſibly, approach to monarchy. The 

government of Florence was put into the hands 
of a commiſſion, which was obliged to be re- 
newed ſix times in the ſpace of twenty - one 
years, till 1455, Coſmo Medici was the head 
and foul of this magiſtracy, and employed his 


authority only for the promotion of the public 


Conſpiracy 
againſt the 
M edici. 


. 
Julian Me- 

dici aſſaſſi- 

nated in a 


church, 


good. The commiſſion was at laſt ſuppreſſed 
by the cabals of ambitious men, who wanted to 
rule in their turn. Pitti, the gonfalonnier, a 


man of enterpriſing temper, reſtored it by force, 


and exerciſed the authority with rigour. Coſ- 
mo, enfeebled by old age, rather ſuffered his 

colleague to act than acted himſelf. | ; 
Peter Medici, who ſucceeded Coſmo in 1464, 

being almoſt incapable of managing affairs, on 
account of his ill ſtate of health, the enemies 
of that powerful and reſpe&able family con- 
ſpired its deſtruction. Their plot did not ſuc- 
ceed, and the commiſſion was renewed; but 
Peter's inactivity occaſioned perpetual cabals. 
After his death, all the black arts of hatred and 
envy were employed againft his ſons Julian 


and Lorenzo, 


The Pazzi, whoſe family was one of the moſt 
illuſtrious in Florence, reſolved to aſſaſſinate 
thoſe two citizens, whom they could not bring 


down without an act of villany. Pope Six- 


tus 
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tus IV. was not aſhamed to enter into their 


views; and an archbiſhop of Piſa, named Sal- 


viati, was the foul of this infamous conſpiracy. 
An attempt was made, under the maſk of 
friendſhip, | to draw the Medicis to an enter- 
tainment where death awaited them. Julian 


having refuſed the invitation, though he did 


not entertain the leaſt diſtruſt, the church itſelf 
was pitched upon for the ſcene of the murder, 
During the celebration of mals, at the eleva- 
tion of the hoſt, which was the ſignal agreed 
upon, the conſpirators drew their poignards, 
and ſtabbed the two vidtims. Julian expired 
on the ſpot; but Lorenzo defended himſelt, 
and eſcaped. The people inſtantly avenged 
their benefactors: 


hanged. 

It would ſeem, that Sixtus ought t to have 
diſſembled and been ſilent, in order to hide his 
own ſname; but he let looſe againſt the Flo- 
rentines all the thunders of the church. They 
at firſt deſpiſed the interdict, and implored the 
protection of France. Louis XI. who was ſtill 
alive, from generoſity, or motives of policy, 
declared in their favour, He threatened to re- 
eſtabliſh the pragmatic ſanction, ſent a body 


the murderers were torn in 
pieces, and the archbiſhop of Piſa himſelf was 


Lorenzo el- 
Capes . 


Sixtus IV, 
an accom- 
plice in the 
conſpiracy, 

excommuns= 

nicates Flo- 
rence. 


Louis XI. 
protects it. a 


of troops, and held out againſt the artifices of | 


the Romiſh court. At laſt, the pope granted 
what he could no longer refuſe ; but the pon- 
tifical authority always triumphed by the hu- 
miliations it impoſed, on condition of diſarm- 


Abſolution 
of the Flo. 
rentines. 


8 The Florentine ambaſſadors were obliged 


M4 to 


* 8 4 | 
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governy like 


a zreat - 


man. 


He propoſes 
to eftabliſh 
peace in 
ataly. * 
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to ſubmit to Aage lation when they received 


| abſolution. 


Nothing could be a ichen juſtification of 


the zeal teſtified by the Florentines in favour 


of the Medicis, than the mander in which Lo- 
renzo governed their republic. A prot· ctor 
of learning and the fine arts, as his grand- 
father Coſmo had been; liberal, with a judi- 
eious magnificence, and lefs ſolicitous of per- 
forming brilliant than good actions; at home, 
a magiſtrate without pomp, continuing the 
commerce carried on by his anceſtors ; he ſur- 

afſed all the princes of his time, not only i in 
real merit, but by the influence he had in the 


affairs of lealy, and the ſucceſs of his prudent 
policy. 


To reſtore peace in Italy, which for ſeveral 
centuries had been a theatre of uſurpations, 
wars, and tragical revolutions, was a project 
worthy of a great man, and it was formed by 
him. The Venetians, preſſed on one fide by 


the Turks, on the other fell upon Lombardy, 


Lodovico Sforza, ſurnamed the Moor, had 
taken Milan from young John Galeazzo, his 
nephew, to whom he left only an empty title. 
Ferdinand, king of the Two Sicilies, natural 
ſon of Alphonſo, and father-in-law of John 


| Galeazzo, was more irritated againſt Lodo- 


vico, as he himſelf had ſome pretenſions on. 
Milan. Every thing then threatened new wars, 


and Florence muſt certainly be the principal 


He ſucceeds. 


ſufferer in the fray ; but Lorenzo had dexterit 


: enough to prevent them. He not only effeQed 


a recon- 
„ 
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a reconciliation between Ferdinand and Lodo- 
vico, but engaged them in a lrague with the 
Florentines for the maintenance of peace. The 
Venetians ſuſpended their conqueſts, Pope 
Innocent VIII. in vain attempred to dethrone 
the king of Naples. Italy had time to breathe, 
and at laſt enjoyed happineſs; but ſhe loſt 


Medici too ſoon, who died in 1492, at the 


age of forty-three, He was ſucceeded by his 


ſon Peter, a man of no merit, and the flames 


of war ſoon ſpread \ univerſal devaſtation, 


CHAP. VI. 


| Reign of Charles VIII. in France. —— 
Conqueſt of Naples. 


ROM the year 1483, the crown of France 


Troubles at 


had been worn' by Charles VIII. a youn 
prince, ill educated, raſh, and incapable of 
application. 


He had aſcended the throne at 
the age of thirteen, and by the laſt will of 


His death 


in 1492. 


the begin - 


ning of the 
reign of 
Char 


Louis XI. the kingdom was to be governed 


during 


Anne, wite of Peter de Bourbon, lord of Beau- 
jeu. This arrangement gave birth to a civil 
war. The duke of Orleans, afterwards King 
Louis XII. claimed the regency, which he 


attempted to get into his own hands; but, not 


ſucceeding, rebelled, and entered into a league 
with the duke of Bretagne and Maximilian 'of 


Auſtria; 


the king's minority by his eldeſt ſiſter, 
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- Auſtria ; however, he was defeated and taken 


The kiog 
marries the 
heireſs of 


Bretagne, 


priſoner at the battle of St. Aubin. 5 
A ſhort time after died the duke of Bre- 
tagne, without iſſue male. Anne his daugh- 


ter, heireſs of that large province, was already 
married by proxy to Maximilian, who had bu- 


ried his firſt wife, the heireſs of Burgundy. 
In order to re- unite that duchy to the crown, 


Anne was prevailed on, not without difficulty, 


to break off a marriage which ſhe deſired, and 


eſpouſe the king of France, whom ſhe did not 
love. The duke of Orleans, though he en- 


tertained a paſſion for that princeſs, had the 
generoſity to ſerve Charles VIII. in a matter 
ſo delicate. This illuſtrious rebel was become 


a a zealous ſubject. The king, by taking him 


The arch- 
duke Maxi- 
milian, be- 
1ng doubly 
»frontgg, 
e hog 


out of priſon, had inſpired him with gratitude, 
and the duke only thought of cancelling the 
memory of his revolt by the luſtre of his 


virtues. 


Margaret of Auſtria, daughter of the arch- 
duke Maximilian, who had been long before 


betrothed to Charles, and was even educated at 
the court of France till ſhe ſhould be marri- 


ageable, was now to be ſent back; and her fa- 


55 ther, irritated by this double affront, breathed 


revenge. He took up arms, as he had often 
done; but having little power in the Low- 


Countries, and with difficulty 1 procuring a 


ſmall reinforcement from the Emperor Frede- 
ric III. he would probably have loſt part of 


his dominions, had not the minds of the French 


been faſcinated by the inſenſate deſire of mak- 
ing diſtant conqueſts, Flatterers, who ſtudy 
the 
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the weak fide of princes, to turn it to their 
own advantage, excited Charles to ſupport 
his claim on the kingdom of Naples. In- 


toxicated with this project, he reſtored to 


Maximilian Franche Comte and Artois, which 
had been ſeized by Louis XI. and in the ſame 


manner gave back Rouſillon and. Cerdagne to 


Ferdinand the Catholic (with whom I ſhall 
ſoon make the reader acquainted), only re- 
quiring of him, in return, to obſerve a neu- 
trality in the Italian war. At laſt, he ſer out, 
almoſt without taking any precautions, on this 


U 
1 7 1 * 
1 
* 


mo of 


bin of his 
dominions, 
Charles 
VIII. at- 
tempts the 
conqueſt of 
Naples. 


2 


dangerous expedition, which he looked upon 


only as a journey for pleaſure. 


Lodovico Sforza and the too- celebrated 


Alexander VI. (Borgia) had invited him them- 
ſelves; for after the death of Lorenzo Medici, 
the ſyſtem of union and peace no longer ſub- 


1494s 
Charles at 
Florence, 


ſiſted, Truſting to them was not the leaſt 
imprudence of which Charles VIII. was 
guilty. Peter Medici raſhly refuſed him a paſ- 


ſage z bur being ſoon intimidated by the French 


arms, granted whatever was required of him, 


and was driven out by the Florentines, who 
were more firm in-their reſolutions. The mo- 
narch appeared betore their city with all the 


Bolanefs of 
the Floren» 
tines. 


pomp. of a conqueror, and wanted to impoſe - 
on them intolerable conditions; but one of the 


deputies replied with ſpirit, Since you make 


ſuch demands, ſound your trumpets, and we will 


ring our bells. This inſtance of firmneſs de- 
termined him to content himſelf with conclud- 
ing an alliance, | 


FT he 
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Char'e: be- The pope had already repented of having 
Alexander brought in the French, and joined Alphon- 
VI. ſo ll. the king of Naples, againſt them; upon 
which Charles marched immediately to Rome, 
and entered it at the head of his troops. Alex- 
der, being ſhur up in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
was obliged to come to a treaty ; after which 
Peace cpo. the king kiſſed his feet, ſerved him with water 
recenthem, to waſh during the celebration of maſs, and 


took his ſtation behind the dean of the facred 


ge: 
e 137A Arenen more male is, that 
and poi- the pope was obliged to put inte his hands a 
foned, Turkiſh prince, named Zizim, ſon of the for- 


midable Mahomet Il. Zizim, after an un- 
ſucceſsful rebellion againſt his brother Bajazet 

had taken refuge among the Chriſtians, 29 

ander probably deſigned to deliver him up t 
the ſultan, from whom he was ſoliciting ſuc- 

cours, and is ſuſpected of having poiſoned him 

before he put him into the king's hands. Every 

- ſpecies of ſuſpicion may fall upon | this mon- 

ſter, who was a diſgrace to the tiara and to the 

e e 

Nn n. Meantime the Neapolitans ſeemed to invite 
qual of =>, his conqueror, Alphonſo, who had rendered 
Eingdom of. himſelf odious by his tyranny, fled into Sicily, 
"  , where he concealed himſelf in a monaſtery, and 
his ſon Ferdinand II. retired \ to an iſland. 
Charles had only the trouble of ſhewing him- 
ſelf, and five months after his departure from 
France was maſter of Naples. Succeſſes ſo 


rapid, with a ſmall army unprovided with mo- 


ney, 
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ney, can be attributed only to a panic which 
ſeized the Italians. They were unacquainted 
with war, though engaged in continual quar- 
rels among themſelves; they had neither re- 
gular troops nor large cannon; their battles 


The Itali- 

ans were 

unacquaint - 
ed with 

war, 


were only a kind of juſts, attended with very little 


bloodſhed. To repulſe the enemy and keep the 
field was to them a victory, ſoon decided, while 
innumerable murders were produced by inteſ- 
tine feuds and perſonal revenge. The impetu- 
ous valour of the French, therefore, neceſſarily 
overthrew every thing before it at the firlt 


ſhock, A fruitleſs advantage, if prudence did Wenge 


not cement a conqueſt more eaſily made than 
kept; but the French vivacity was. nat yet 
tempered with that virtue. - 15 55 
Pleaſures, entertainments, 3 ava · 
rice, and licentiouſneſs; no care taken to con- 
ciliate the affections of the new ſubjects; no 


Faults com- 
mitted by 
_ French. 


precaution uſed to prevent attacks from other 


ſtates; ſuch were the methods at firſt uſed by 
thoſe formidable conquerors to ſecure their do- 
minion. Charles gave himſelf up entirely to 
amuſements, and abandoned the adminiſtration 


His enemies were on the watch, and profited 
by his miſtakes. The Pope Alexander, Max- 


imilian, who had mounted the imperial throne, 
after the death of the weak Frederic, in 1493, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, the 
Venetians, and Lodovico duke of Milan (his 
nephew, whom he had ſtripped of his dominions, 
being now dead), formed a league to drive out 


the F rench, and reſtore Ferdinand II. 
Charles, 


15 


; He returns 
apo. 
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Charles, without attempting to avert this 
ſtorm, or taking his meaſures according to the 


cConjunctures, thought only of returning home. 
He left three or four thouſand men at Naples, 


and ſet out with the reſt of the army, whoſe 
numbers were reduced to ſeven or eight thou- 


ſand. The confederate army, amounting to 


thirty thouſand, waited for him in the Parme- 


ſan; but, mndmidated by his boldneſs, they 


| deliberated a long time whether they ſhould 


His vie 
ufer, 


1496. 
Loſs of the 
kingdom of 
Naples, 


attack him. At laſt they came to a reſolution, 
and giving him battle at Fornuovo, were de- 
feated in leſs than an hour, with the loſs of 
three thouſand men, while there fell "wy 
two hundred of their enemies. 

This victory, ſo glorious to Charles VII. : 
ſerved only to open him a paſſage. The king- 


dom of Naples was loſt the year following, 


1496 ; Gonſalvo of Cardova, a celebrated Spa- 


niſn general, finding it an eaſy taſk' to drive 


out a handful of French, who were deteſted in 


the country. This would have been a real hap- 


Death of 
Charles 


VIII. in 


1498. 


pineſs to France, had that nation learned from 
this diſaſter to act with diſcretion. The king 
died young, in 1498. His four children be- 
ing dead, he was ſucceeded by Louis duke of 
Orleans. I defer to another epocha the reign 
of that prince, who, though poſſeſſed of great 
virtues, was incurably tainted with the fatal 
ambition of reigning in Italy. a 
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Of Spain,—Reign of e IV... in Caſilk.— — 
B eginning of the Mie af 1 Fm a "6 
| thei and be 
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PAIN, 05 ab divided, weak, * in a 


manner unconnected with the general ſyſ- 


tem of Europe, now becomes a conſiderable 


power, which, from this period, will demand 
particular attention. In order to diſcoyer the 


origin of its grandeur, we muſt go back to a 


reign of all others the moſt unfortunate and 


op e 1g 55 3 


enry IV. ſurnamed the Inpotent, notwith- 
ſtanding his continual debaucheries, aſcended 
the throne of Caſtile in 1454. He was a de- 
ſcendant of Henry Tranſtamara, who, as 'we 
have ſeen before, acquired the crown by the 
murder of his brother. The new court ſeemed 
to be characteriſed by every vice which can 
degrade human nature. Henry paſſed his life 
among a croud of minions and miſtreſſes ; and 
Queen Joanna, ſiſter of the __ of Portugal, 
copying his example, openly kept gallants, 


Henry IV. 
(the Im- 
potent) 
king of © 
Caſtile.” * 


of that 
court, 


As pleaſure was their only buſineſs, the affairs 


of the nation neceſſarily grew worſe every day. 
A ruinous magnificence was looked upon as 
real grandeur. . Louis XI. having been choſen 
arbiter berween the kings of Caſtile and Ar- 
ragon, Henry, in an interview with him, be- 


5 ing 
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Bertrand de 
la Cueva in 
favour. 
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ing diſguſted at the ſlovenly ſimplicity which 


he affected, conceived the utmoſt contempr for 
that prince and the French in general; but he 
was duped in the negociation, even by thoſe 
in whom he tepoſed the greateſt confidence. 
On the diſcovery of their treachery, he diſ- 
graced them, and put in their place Bertrand 
de la Cueva, whoſe adulterous correſpondence 
with the queen gave ſcandal to the whole 


realm. This choice made the fire of rebellion 


burſt into a flame, which had long lain dor- 


| Revolt a- 


gainſt Hen» 
ry. 


Battle of 

Olmedo, 

where the 

arch bi 

of Toledo 

ſignaliſes 
himſelf, 


| Spaniſh 2 | 


roines. 


mant under the aſnes. 

The malecontents, headed by Carillo 5 
biſhop of Toledo, formed and executed pro- 
jects which ſeem almoſt incredible. In 1464, 


they forced the king to acknowledge his bro- 


ther Alphonſo heir to the crown, in prejudice 


of Joanna his daughter, to whom they had 


already ſworn allegiance, and ſent to Rome to 


demand a diſpenſation from that oath which 


they had violated. The following year, they 


depoſed Henry IV. in effigy upon a ſcaffold: 


a ceremony equally extravagant and unex- 


ampled. Both ſides ran to arms. The battle 
of Olmedo was indeciſive; but the king be- 
came ſtill more contemptible by his not being 


preſent. The archbiſhop of Toledo fought 


with diſtinguiſhed courage, wearing a ſtole 
over his armour, and, though wounded, was 


the laſt to quit the feld. We ſhall afterwards | 


find ſeveral prelates lignaliſe healthy: in 


war. 

Spain had likewiſe her heroines: 4 lady of 

* who defended the royal cauſe in Caſ- 
tile, 


. 


tle; and a queen of Arragon, who fought for 


her huſband again John of Anjou, duke of 
Lorraine, proclaimed; king at Barcelona. 

. Alphonſo, who had been crowned by the 
Caſtilian rebels, died ſuddenly, in 1468, at 
the age of fifteen ;- but this accident did not 
damp. their ſpirit: they impoſed conditions on 
Henry IV. and obliged him to declare his 
ſiſter Iſabella heireſs of the crown; to diſin- 
herit Joanna his daughter, and ſend her with 
the queen into Portugal. A legate took part 
in the treaty. Joanna was ſuppoſed to be a 
baſtard of Cueva; and this notion, kept up by 
a furious faction, deprived her of rights, which, 
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Henry IV. 
forced to 
difinherit 
his davgh» 
er Joanna. 


at another time, would unqueſtionably have 


been reſpecte. 


The hand of Iſabella immediately became an 
object of intrigue and ambition. The king of 
Portugal wanted to marry her. Louis XI. de- 
manded her for his brother; and the king of 
Arragon for his ſon Ferdinand. It was for the 
advantage of the rebels to prefer the laſt, who 
was the moſt capable of ſupporting. them. 
Henry's inclinations leaned another way; but 
he had no power. As the treaty was ſpun out 
to a great length. a method was hit upon to 
bring it to a concluſion, which was warthy of 
all the ſteps already taken. Ferdinand came to 
Valladolid in diſguiſe, where the archbiſhop of 
Toledo privately performed the ceremony of 


marriage, and even aſſured them, that he had 


the pope's diſpenſation, though it did not ar- 
rive till three years afterwards, Such a pre- 
Vor. II. N 


Iſabella, his 
ſiſter and 
heireſs, 


ſougbt in 


marriages 


Manner in 
which the 
was married 
to Ferdi- 
nand of 


Arragot, 


late 
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New civil 
War. 


Death of 


Henry IV. 


in 1474+ 


Ferdinand 
at firſt diſ- 


contented in 
Caſtile, - 
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late certainly. deſerved: to Weil at che head of 
conſpiracy. 


Henry, tranſported: wick rage at this pro- 


9 ceeding, diſinherited his ſiſter, and reſtored his 


daughter to her rights, whom he offered in mar- 
riage to the duke of Guienne, brother of Louis 


XI. and on his refuſal, to the king of Portugal, 
by whom the propoſal was likewiſe rejected; ſo 
little was there to be reckoned on the fortune of 
that princeſs. A civil war was kindled through 


the whole kingdom, and the names of Joanna 


and Iſabella rouſed all the factious ſpirits to 
arms. At laſt the king was reconciled to his 
ſiſter and Ferdinand. Having ſupped with 
them, he was ſeized, as he roſe from table, with 

violent pains in his bowels, of which he died 
in great agonies, the ſame year, 1474, after 
having again acknowledged Joanna his daugh- 
ter and heireſs. The queen likewiſe ſwore to 


a: * "NEB! legitimacy z but the people would give them 
ulpicions 
of poiſon- 


no credit. Nor were the ſuſpicions of poiſon- 
ing, though univerſally ſpread, any obſtacle to 
the fortune of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Both 


were able politicians; yet, in the eyes of true 
wiſdom, their reign will not appear to merit all 


the encomiums laviſhed upon it by hiſtorians. 
We ought to diſtruſt national 8 15 
cially thoſe formed in ignorant ages. 

The beginning of their reign was tem 
ous. Ferdinand, who enjoyed only — 
of king, while the whole authority remained in 
the hands of the queen, was on the point of re- 


uy tant But deln retained him 


© $4 
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by the arts of flattery, calling him her maſter 
and lord, but ſtill acting as miſtreſs of the King- 
dom. The archbiſhop of Toledo, jealous of 
the confidence ſhe repoſed in the cardinal Men- 
doza, gave way to his e T ſhall Ind 


: 
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Iſabella re- 
tains him 
there, 


means, ſaid he, to make Iſabella again take up the 


diftaff, which I have made her quit. He retired, 
and formed cabals. Alphonſo V. king of Por- 
tugal, havingartlaſtdeterfined to marry, the prin- 
ceſs Joanna, daughter of Henry IV. ſhe was pro- 
claimed queen of Caſtile at Placentia. But af- 
ter a war of {ame years continyance, Alphonſo 
renounced the marriage and his pretenſions, in 
1479, upon which Joanna entered into a mona- 
ſtery. The archbiſhop of Toledo had likewiſe 
been obliged,” by the ſeizure of his temporalities, 


War with 
Portugal of 
no long du- 
ration, 


to bend his havghty ſpirit to the yoke of obe- 


E. | | | | 

A wiſe and vigorous government was neceſ- 
ſary for repreſſing the public diſorders which 
were carried to the utmoſt extremity. The 
whole country ſwarmed with robbers. The no- 
bility favoured or committed depredations; and 
their caſtles might be looked upon as ſo many 
fortreſſes, poſſeſſed hy enemies in the heart of 

the kingdom. In a word, all the abuſes of the 
feudal goyernment were maintained by violence 
and licentiouſneſs. Theſe it was reſolved to de- 
ſtroy; and an aſſociation was formed, under the 
name of the Sanda Hermandad | holy brother- 
hood, to check murders, thefts, and violences 
of every kind; to which a revenue, with a 
certain number of troops, was aſſigned. This 
eſtabliſnment, as well as others of the like na- 
N 2 _ re, 


Meaſures 
taken for 
repreſſing 
public diſ- 
orders. 


The ſancta 
H E. mandad. 


dee Torquemada, a Powidl of a v 


* 
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Euro pe. 


Pee, 5 Miete l aim of - Ferdinahi Ha Labella 
F eradicate crimes by terror; to raze the 


fortreſſes of the nobility who infeſted the coun- 
try; to revoke the grants which exhauſted the 
ttealury; to free the people from the tyranny | 
of the nobles, and ſubject them entirely to the 
. authority, But in the midſt of theſe uſe- 
ful cares, we find them every where eſtabliſn- 
ing, with fiery zeal, thoſe privileges of the in- 
quiſition, which are moſt oppoſite to the laws 
of humanity and the beneficent rules of the 
it el, nen 
95 "cit A100 


da and Men- 


 doza render cruel diſpoſition, had obliged the queen to 
the ingen. ſwear, before ſhe was acknowledged, that, if 


tion atro => 


eiovſly in- ſhe came to the crown, ſhe would employ her 
e utmoſt power for the extermination 6f impiety, of 
Jews, Muſſulmen, heretics, and mag IcIans. 
Cardinal Mendoza, inflamed by the Dorin, 

5 enforced t the obſervation of this odath. The in- 
quiſition was eſtabliſhed with rigours juridically 
e d and a barbarity, of which there had 
been hitherto no example. Torquemada, be- 
ing promoted to the office of Grand Inquilitor, 
four years cauſed ſix thouſand” perſons to be 
burnt alive; and more than a hun red thouſand 
felt the effects of his perſecuting zal. A 
"i er terror, a frantic fanaticiſm, reigned" in 
every family; the infamous trade of informa- 
tion was changed into a virtue; the leaſt tuſpi- 


n- | cions, 


20 
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cions, {light.imprudences, imaginary or ſu oft- 
titious e ſufficient Rh for 8 
cuting, blackening, and driving to deſpair A 
number of innocent perſons, 

The fortunes, . honour, and lives of locke 


procedures. The accuſed never was confronted 


with his accuſer, nor even knew who he Was. 
He was obliged to gueſs at his crime. Intan- 


gled in the ſnares of captious interrogatories, 
he often acknowledged himſelf guilty, without 
| Knowing of what. The teſtimony of the near- 
eſt relations, of women of infamous character, 
was admitted, as if the want of others had 


been dreaded. And though, by law, falſe 
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| Odious pro- 
4 cedures of 

duals. were diſpoſed of by the moſt iniquitous; (hay Ne 
which ther: 


that tribu- 


lay no ap- 
peal 


accuſers were to bear the puniſhment of retalia- 


tion; though fictitious charges were neceſſarily 


muläplled by perſonal enmities and ſuperſt.. 


tious follies ; there was no example of a calum- 


nmiator being puniſhed by the holy office. 2 + 


There was, no. reſource againſt the ſentence of 
that tribunal; no appeal o the Jovereigh,. 400 
Ieh ene his ſubjects. . 

An infinite number of ae ars were employ- 
ed, Who 1915551 great privileges; and immenſe 
furs, were expended to enſure the miſer ry of 
Spain, rather than the triumph of the faith. 
"Thoſe. dreadful executions, where piles of vic- 
tims were ſacrificed, thoſe auto- da- fe ¶ acts of 
faith], a bare recital of which makes human 
nature ſhudder, were made acts of religion, 
and ſpectacles at which even kings affiſted with 
_ zeal. If, with ſeveral authors, we think that 
Spain and Portugal had reaſon to congratulate 


Its familigre 


Autg-da-fe, 


Reflexions 
on theſe ri- 


N = themſelves uy 
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The king- 
doms of Ar- 
ragon and 
Sicily de- 
vol ve by in- 
heritance on 
Ferdinand. 
His deſigus 


on Navarre. 
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themſelves on having, g. by ſuch methods, ba. 
niſhed Mahometiſm, Judaiſm, or hereſy ; it 
muſt then be neceffary to degrade reaſon to a 
level with brutal inffin&, and tyranniſe over 

mankind; the world Mut be laid waſte with 


fte and ſword, to make chriſtians and catho- 
© 1» Hes! Is it thus that the faith was eſtabliſhed ? 
1 fel Happily for the people, and, I dare venture to 


ſay it, happily for religion, the Spaniſh govern- 


ment, which becomes daily more enlightened 
; and humane, has greatly mitigated thoſe figours, 


which originated from the prejudices of the 
age, "Hiſtory will inform us what deep wounds 
it has given the ſtate. 

In 1479, Ferdinand found Hier Hite} of 
Arragon and Sicily, by the death of his facher 
John II.; and Phebus de Foix, king of Na- 
varre, dying four years after, he demanded Ca- 
charine, ſiſter and heireſs of the deceaſed mo- 
narch, in marriage for his ſon; at the fame 

time ſeizing Pampehuna, in order to give more 
ſtrength to his negociation. We ſhall after- 


| wards ſee him maſter of that kingdom. The 


by arms. : 


power of Ferdinand ahd Iſabella was every mo- 
ment increafed by a crooked policy Kipporred 
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Conpu of the Kingdom of G le — Eopulſe 
anke of ee re Spain. n oo 


H E Kingdom of Grenada, Web «yg 
that remained of the Mahometan domi- 
nions in Spain, attracted the attention of ambi- 
tious princes, who ſeemed invited to ſeize 1 it, by 
motives of zeal as well as intereſt. It is ſur- 


priſing that the Moors had not taken advantage 


of the diſturbances in Caſtile, during the _ 
reign, and that they had even ſubmitted to pay 
a tribute. But their ſtrength every day declined, 


from their mutual diviſions; and their 8 


ſions, which. at laſt; increaſed. to madneſs, in the 


end brought about their total ruin, as has been 
the fate of ſo many famous empires. Alboha- 
cen, king of Grenada, was obliged to arm 


againſt one of his ſons, and he was obliged to do 


the like againſt one of his uncles. The flame of ci- 
vil war raged univerſally, when Ferdinand and Iſa- 


bella turned their arms againſt that tottering ſtate, 
which, from the favours beſtowed on it hy na- 
ture, ought to have been the centre of happi- 
neſs. 
After having demanded of Pope Sixtus IV. 
a bull for a cruſade, and permiſſion to Jevy a 
ſubſidy on the clergy (for theſe methods were 
ſtill neceſſary to ſecond the views of politics), 
N a4 Ferdinand 


1 


The Moors 
of Grenada 
divided a- 


mong theme + 


ſelves, 


Ferdinand 
and Iſabella 
atrack that 
kingdom 
with ſug» 
ceſs. 


* 
»; 
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Ferdinand put himſelf at the head of his army 
in 1483. He carried on the war with continued 
and rapid ſucceſs, and Iſabella accompanied. him 
in ſeveral expeditions: Both of them were in dan- 

ger of loſingtheir lives at the ſiege of Malaga, an 
important town; which was defended with cou- 
rage, and takey in 1487. In 1489 they ſtorm- 
ed Baza, which coſt them twenty thouſand men. 
4... Guadix and Almeria were delivered up by a 
X;dMuſſulman prince, a competitor for the crown; 
who was baſe and blind enough to endeavour, 
at that price, to turn their arms againſt his ri- 
| val. At laſt, Iſabella and Ferdinand laid ſiege 
Siege to Grenada in 1491. Their camp, which was 
Grenada, two leagues diſtant from the city, being deſtroy- 
ao dear ed by a dreadful conflagration; in order to ſe- 
dure themſelves from the like diſaſter, they 
gauauſed a town, proof againſt fire, to be erected 
on the ſpot; and that work was finiſned in three 
months. This town ftill ſubſiſts, under the 
name of Santa Fe. The beſiegers enjoyed 
plenty of every thinies while the beſieged. ſuf- 
fered all the ſeverities of famine, and abe wo 
was reduced to the laſt extremit. | 
The Moo An enthuſiaſtic Muſſulman, by en | 
baſely capi- revived the drooping courage of the inhabit- 
tulates, ants; and twenty thouſand © men, inflamed by 
; his diſcourſes, offered to follow wherever he led 
them, in defiance of every danger. Reaſon 
would ſeem to have urged taking advantage of 
their deſperate reſolution; but, on the contra- 
ry. Abo Abdeli, who had dethroned his father 
e dreading the e this fer- 


I ment, 


BY 
EE 
U . 
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ment, haſtily capitulated. He obtained for himſelf 
ſome fortreſſes and lands in the Alpujarras, a 

range of mountains remarkable for the — 
of their ſoil; and ſecured to- the inhabitants 


their propefty, laws, and religion. After con- 
cluding the treaty, he ſet out loaded with im- 


precations: by the people; and, [caſting a part- 
ing look on the beautiful capital which he 
abandoned, uttered a dene e ſigh. Tou have 
reaſon, ſaid his mother, to wweep' lite a woman, 
ꝛo ben you could not defend ft ſuch a fine city with the 
courage of a man. Thus ended the empire of 
the Arabians' in Spain, about eight Wande 
years after its foundation. 

The greater was the importunbe — ao! of 
this conqueſt; the greater muſt be our aſtoniſh- 
ment at that equally fatal and unjuſt policy, by 
whieh the e were immediately after expelled 


the kingdom. That people made amends, by 


their wduftry] for the hatred'and contempt with 
which they were treated by the Chriſtians. 
They found in their riches a compenſation for 
their honour; and being the ſole traders, to 
which they joined the lending of money at high 
intereſt, they had got almoſt the whole ſpecie 
of the nation into their hands. The nobles, 
whoſe fortunes were rumed, intermarried with 
them, as well as with the Mahometans, but yet 
were no leſs their enemies; and the popu- 


lar rage was inflamed” by abſurd imputations, 


ſuch as have always been alleged by religious 


hatred. The governmenx ſuffered itſelf to be 


miſled by a blind zeal, or a miſtaken proſpect 
n N and the Jews were ordered to leave 
the 


' ſeize their 
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made to 
him by his 
mother. 


1492. 
Expulſion of 
the Jews, in 
order to 


property. 


The ſtate 
ruined by 
this act of 
violence, 
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the kingdom. Six months were allowed them 
for the diſpoſal of their property; but they 
were prohibited, under pain of death, from car- 


rying with them ſilver, gold, and jewels: that 


is; they were baniſhed in order to firip 80 of 
their wealth... 

In conſequence of chis a eee Spain loſt 
upwards of thirty thouſand families, which, at 
the loweſt computation, amount to 130, ooo 


ſouls; and with them fled induſtry, arts, and 


commerce. This act of injuſtice was attended 
with the ſame effects as the debaſing of the 
coin, which ruins princes, while it procures 
them a momentary reſource. The ſpoils of the 
Jews were looked upon as a great acquiſition; 
yet the nation ſunk at once into wretched po- 
verty. There was no fund to ſupply the high 


contributions which they had paid; and they 


no longer could find neceſſaries which had been 
furniſned by laborious hands. Was there no 
method, then, for checking the uſury of — 
Jews, without depriving themſelves of trade ? 
If they were reſolved to commit an act of in- 
juſtice, ought they not, at leaſt, to have taken 
meaſures for preventing its ill effects? — But, 
being an act of injuſtice, it muſt, notwith- 


; 7 ſtanding every precaution, have been product - 
ve of its neceſſary effect; of more miſchief 
than good, as has been the caſe with all the vi- a 


What be- 
came of the 
Jews, 


olences exerciſed under pretence of religion. 
By the expulſion of the Jews from Bin, 
Portugal gained about fourſcore thouſand ſub - 
jects. Fifteen thouſand of them retired into 
an where * met with. more cruel treat- 
iy ment 
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ment than in Spain, The Moors are ſaid to have 
ripped open their bellies, in order to ſearch their 
bowels for the gold which they had ſwallowed.” 

Some thouſands of them returned, and pretended” 
to embrace chriſtianity. It was principally on 
them that the inquiſition laid its bloody hands. 
That tribunal may be looked upon as a ſcourge 
contrived by the enemies of en to depopu- 
late the kingdom. l l 
We may venture to join to theſe public cala- 

mities the. diſcovery of the New World, Which 
was made the fare year that the Jews 
were expelled. But this T refer to the fol- 
lowing epocha, where the reign of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella will continue to offer memorable 
incidents to our conſideration. We have here 


ſome obſervations to make on a matter more in- 
receſſtirig to = human mind. 1055 
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TN 75 trench. century, every 5 Wa General te- 
or prepared for a change; beeauſe mankind wb 
then awaked from a long lethargy, exerciſed gun in the 
their mental faculties, and new inventions open- ee 
ed a new field of ſpeculation. We ſhall fee © 
that the compaſs, which was accidentally diſco- 
vered long before, and which, for many years, 
continued to be a mere matter of curioſity, be- 
_ no attempt was made to apply it to any 


26 I | 55 uſcful 


Change in 
the military. 
art, 


Decay of 
chival:y, 
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vera purpoſe; has alone bmgunt. cauſe of a 


mol amazing revolution. 

The invention of gun- powder loud, A 
Hans into the military art; and that change 
became neceſſarily more conſiderable, in pro- 


portion to the improvement made on this fatal 


diſcovery. The cavalry were no longer ſo for- 


midable in armies, and conſequently the knights 
were leſs diſtinguiſhed in the ſtate. The an- 


cient chivalry likewiſe ſuffered greatly by the 
eſtabliſhment of the orders of the Garter, the 


Golden Fleece, St. Michael, &c. Theſe de- 


cCorations were more flattering to vanity, and at- 


Politics 
more culti- 
vated, bot 
with perni- 
cious refine- / 
ments, 


tached the nobles more cloſely to the courts of 
princes, who uſed every method arent 
or increaſing their authority. e 

The ſcience of politics inde: viſible vrognels, 
- eſpecially in France, after the ſtudy of juriſ- 


prudence grew into eſteem. The civilians and 
"parliaments, though til] tinctured with erro- 


neous opinions, had introduced the principles 


moſt favourable to monarchy.” By their nego- 
ciations or ſtruggles with the court of Rome, 
men had been accuſtomed to the management 
of intricate affairs. Perhaps they had imbibed 


from this ſource thoſe — of ſubtlety, 


which were ſoon formed into a ſyſtem. We ſee 


the powers of Europe turn their views to every 
quarter, forming leagues and alliances; but we 
ſee perfidy introduced into the moſt important 


affairs. Louis XI. and Ferdinand the Catholic 


gloried in the ſucceſsful practice of deceit. The 


infection became general. To diſhonour the 


khrone, and diſgrace the altar, by the frauds of 


impoſture, 
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impoſture, was made a matter of ſport. Tiea- 
ties and oaths, which of all things ought to be | 
the moſt inviolable, were converted into ſnares 
to entrap enemies, under the diſguiſe of friend. 
ſhip; without conſidering that this was the me- 
thod to raiſe numberleſs enemies, and to make 
friends treacherous. Knavery may have mo- 
mentary ſucceſs; but its conſequences are always 
dangerous, as is proved by a thouſand inftances 95 
—_— to the preſent times. WL 
+ Infamous: crimes, aſſaſſinations, and 8 Cries 
Sie prevailed at this time more than ever. and why. 
They were thought to be the growth of Italy, 
where the rage and weakneſs of the oppoſite 
factions made them very common. The Ita- 
lian policy, which was undoubtedly infected 
with all the vices of the Lower Empire, ſpread 
contagion through all the courts of Europe, 
both by precept and example. Morality gradu- 
ally diſappeared, and, with it, all ſecurity in 
the intercourſes of life. The firſt principles of 
duty were obliterated by the joint influence of 
irreligion and ſuperſtition, Why did the paſ- - 
ſage from barbariſm to the cultivation of ge · 
nius, in ſeveral reſpects, only ſubſtitute, inſtead 
ot brutal vices, others more refined and perni- 
cious? The reaſon was, that men's minds 
were not guided by ſound reaſon; that, while 
they were ſubtilized, they followed the bent of 
their paſſions; and, in the laſt place, becauſe 
the public manners are formed by the courts, 
where all yo. are Po ar made ſubſervienc Re 
to eee | 34 
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Printing which was invented at Straſburg, 
in 1440, by John Guttemburg, and brought to 
7  perfe&tion at Mentz by John Fuſt and Peter 
_ Scheffer, naturally ſerved equally for a vehi- 
js cle of truth and error. But, whatever abule 
may have been made of it, we muſt reckon 
it among the moſt beneficial arts; for igno- 
rance of itſelf multiplies errors, W truths 
muſt make their way through an infinite num- 
ber of obſtacles. If even with the aſſiſtance of 
books its progreſs be flow and uncertain, what 
would it be without ſo powerful an aid, amidſt 
the darkneſs of ignorance! One of the ptin- 
cipal abuſes of printing has been its furniſhing 
food for the fanaticiſm of ſectaries; but fana- 
ticiſm was too plentifully ſupplied with aliment 
before this art ſubſiſted. On the other hand, 
by it alone the principles of reaſon and mora- 
lity have been gradually communicated, which 
will at laſt put an end to the madneſs of the 
ſects. What an Alrantage to the os of hu- 
mae 1150 
A burgher of . ee Kuſter, bad 
: See printed, by engraving entire pages on 
Wenn, as was practiſed by the Chineſe for many 
centuries. This method is, to the moveable 
alt types, nearly what hieroglyphics are to the 
letters of the alphabet. The invention of print- 
ing appeared ſo extraordinary, that the firſt 
who brought ſpecimens of it to Paris were 
looked upon as magicians. At that time, every 
man was a magician who did any thing that 
{ſurpriſed the vulgar. Even the parliament ſuf- 
en itſelf to be n at firſt; every 2 
u 
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ful novelty ances a monſter in the eyes of 


Pre) Judice. 


I the revival of Eating 5 5 * Sünden The revival 


to any foreign cauſe, it ſhould rather be to 
printing, than to the Greeks, who fled from 
Conſtantinople. Some learned men, who had 
taken refuge in other countries, and were load- 
ed with favours, eſpecially by Coſmo and Lo- 
renzo Medici, taught the Greek language, or 

brought it into vogue. It is not to be queſ. 
tioned, that this was an acquiſition advantage. 


ous to learning; but the career was open be- 
fore; poetry and eloquence were cultivated; 


the models of ancient Rome, Terence, Virgil, 


Horace, Cicero, Titus Livius, Salluſt, &. 
were ſtudied; and would not theſe have been 


ſufficient to communicate ideas of the truly 


beautiful? Could not theſe have formed the 


poets, orators, and hiſtorians of the We 
and ſixteenth centurie? 

I dare aſſert, that the led . were 
at firſt leſs a ſource of information, and 'a mo- 
del for correcting taſte, than a fund of gram 
matical erudition. The ſtudy of words dre 
off men's attention from things. The greateſt 
part of the ne literati were hee by 
a ſtiff pedantry, inceſſantly employed in trifling 
minutiæ, or heaping up ridiculous quotations. 
They compiled, they commented, they imi- 
tated, like laborious ſlaves; but they did not 
think. They certainly ſmoothed the way for 
men of real genius to acquire the knowledge, 
of which they might ſtand in need; but to 
nen with the people of that age, that the 


ſtudy 


9x. 


of learning 

falſely at- 

tributed to 

the Greeks, - © 


More pe- 
dants than 
men of taſte 
were at firſt 
made by the. 
ſtudy of the 
learned lan- 
guages. 
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ſtudy of the ancients was the only thing re · 


. to adore even their faults, to take 


eir judgments for oracles, to condemn every 
thing formed on a model different from theirs, 


= and ſuperſtitouſly. to copy their language, was 


The 1 
languages 

- were un- 
happily ne- 
gleed, 


the way not to bring | reaſon. and taſte to «xd 
fection, but to retard their progreſs. 

While the dead languages were ſtudied, the 
15 ought to have been cultivated. While 
taly purſued this method, ſhe produced. ex- 
cellent authors; but when a contrary courſe 
was taken, ſhe had only Ciceronians without 
ideas, or aukward compilers. The other na- 
tions were long inferior to her, While the ſpirit 
of pedantry prevented men of letters from 
writing in the national language, and hos, en- 
lightening the public, while they inſtructed 
themſelves in the ſame ſchool. Commineg and 


RY Monſtrelet, whoſe hiſtories are fill intereſting, 
though written in an obſolete jargon, would 


Prejudices 
of the 
ſchools, | 


Th: autho- 
r.ty of Ariſ- 
totle abſo- 


jute in 
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have rouſed the emulation of the French writers, 
had it been ſeen, that the Greek and Latin, by 
furniſhing models, might teach the art of 
thinking more juſtly, and writing; more ele- 
gantly 1 in the native language of the country. 
The diſputes of the ſchools, which always 
became matters of religion and affairs of ſtate, 
are a melancholy proof of the flavery in which 
'reaſon was long fettered. Ariſtotle, who had 
been condemned by a ſentence of the church in 
the thirteenth century, was now reſtored by a 
ſentence equally reaſonable, and reigned over 
the doctors with uncontrouled dominion. 


N who about. * W the been 
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ventury reformed the univerſity of Paris, had 
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made it a law to teach the doctrine of that 


philoſopher. As he was known only by the 
rommentaries of the Arabians, Averroes, in the 


name of Ariſtotle, dictated oracles in the 


Chriſtian ſchools. Natural philoſophy, ethics, 
and even theology; were in ſome ſort ſubjected 


to his unintelligible ideas. All the ſects en- 


deavoured to ſupport themſelves by his autho- 
rity, as by that of the holy ſcripture, and 


both were quoted as of equal weight; by _ 63, 


"which. abſurd mixture, religion was degraded, | 


and philoſophy converted into a monſter. __ 
I o abſurd ſects, the Realifts and Nominals 
{the firſt of whom maintained eſſences, and other 
.abſtrationis, to be real beings; and the laſt 
combated this chimerical notion by falſe ſub- 
rilties), contended with the moſt inveterate 
rage, and not content with the anathemas of 
the church, invoked the aſſiſtance of the ſecu- 


lar arm. Louis XI. declared againſt the No- 


minals, and cauſed their books to be chained 


down; upon which the diſpute; as is uſual in 


ſuch caſes, became more furious. Thoſe 


books eſcaped from their captivity, and the 


Diſputes be. 
tween the 
Realiſts ani 
Nominals 


abſurdly 


made a mat - 
ter of ſeri- 


ous attens 
tion. 


battle was continued. Had not Deſcartes ap- 


peared, perhaps philoſophers would ſtill be 
diſputing on the like impertinence. 
At the ſame time, the world was diſturbed 
by the obſtinate quarrels between the Thomiſts 
and Scotilts, or Dominicans and Franciſcans. 
The firſt denied the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin; the ſecond wanted to erect it into 
a new article of faith. The firſt aſſerted, that 

Vol. II. | DOD the 


Diſputes 
between the 
Thomiſts - 
and Scotifty 


of more im- 


poriance. 


% 
. 
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the five wounds, which Jeſus Chriſt received 
on the croſs, were miraculouſly. imprinted. on 
the body of St. Catharine of Sienna, a nun of 
their order; the ſecond affirmed, that this grace 


was beſtowed only on St. Francis, their founder. 


The one maintained, that while . Chriſt was in 
the ſepulchre, the divinity continued united 
with his blood; the others aſſerted the con- 
trary. They frequently accuſed each other of 
hereſy; both of them, to the utmoſt of their 
power, converting their peculiar opinion into an 


univerſal rule of faith, which is commonly the 


Savonarola 


end aimed at in all theological ſyſtems. 


Jerom Savonarola, an enthuſiaſtic Domini- 
can, and celebrated preacher at Florence, fell 


a victim to the rivalſhip between the orders. 


He had declaimed againſt Pope Alexander VI. 


Ordeal of 
fire offered, 
and refuſed 
to be under- 
Sone. 


whoſe vicious conduct ſtruck univerſal hor- 
ror; and was accuſed of heterodoxy, when 
one of his brethren offered to juſtify him by 
the ordeal of fire. A Franciſcan engaged to un. 
_ the ſame trial, in order to prove him 
guilty. The propoſal was accepted, and a day 
fixed for the ceremony; but the | Franciſcan 


was intimidated, and retracted. Another took 


his place, and likewiſe drew back. At laſt, 
a lay brother of the ſame order entered the 
lifts. The magiſtrates and the people of Flo-—- 
rence haſtened in crouds to the ſight, and the fires 
were lighted up; but the Dominican very pru- 
dently bethought himſelf of refuſing to enter 
them without the euchariſt; which was denied, 


either from reverence to the ſacrament, or be- 


cauſe 
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| c it was oppoſed by the Franciſcan; and 
both retired without doing any thing. | 
_ Notwithſtanding this, Savonarola was burnt 
in 1498, together with two other Dominicans. 
He was one of thoſe men, half knaves half 
fanatics, who abuſe the popular credulity, in 
order to eftabliſh their opinions and acquire 


195 


wad 
of Sayvona- 
rola, 


power. Comines tells us, that he predicted 


the event of the battle at Fornuovo ; but makes 


no reflections on this pretended prophecy. 
While theologians were placing chamletves 
in a light which reflected diſgrace on the hu- 
man underſtanding, Picus Mirandola was am- 
bitious of acquiring the reputation of an uni- 
verſal genius. In 1486, at the age of twenty- 
three, he maintained theſes at Rome on all 


Theſes of 


Picus 


Mirandola, 


the ſciences, theology, mathematics, natural 


Philoſophy, &c. without excepting the cabala®* 
and magic, which, as well as aftrology, was 
then made a ſubject of the moſt ſerious ſtudy. 


He had principally formed himſelf on St. Tho- 


mas and Ariſtotle, yet he did not eſcape cenſure. 
His theſes were laid before Innocent III. who 
condemned thirteen propoſitions in them. Pi- 
cus wrote a defence, and eaſily confounded his 
accuſers. One of them inveighing againſt the 
cabala, of which he had not the leaſt idea, be- 


ing aſked what it was, replied, It is well known 
that Cabala was a heretic, who blaſphemed Feſus 


Chrift, and "baſe followers bear the name of Ca- 


, # A kind of abſurd Pr” myſterious ſcience iy he 
e 


8 ES 34 lb. 


His con- 


demnation 
at Rome, 


and his de- 
fence. 
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Balis. This prince, the wonder of his age in 


point of knowledge, injured his health by in- 


tenſe application, and died at the age of thirty- 
three. He had obtained abſolution from Alex- 


ander VI, and abdicated his principality, to 
addict himſelf entirely to works of piety. 
It is ſtill a matter, not only of curiofity, but 
of indiſpenſable - neceſſity, to take a view of 
the Romiſh court; which, though its ſpiritual 


thunders had loſt much of their terror, was 
equally ambitious, more political, in poſſeſſion 
of a larger territory, and ſtill diſturbed the 


world by the help of religion and intrigue. 


All the great projects which had been formed 


for the reformation of the head and the mem- 


bers of the church, had evaporated in ſmoke. 
Though the decrees of Conſtance and Bale had 
attacked the evil in its root, their execution 
muſt have been ineffectual, becauſe not inforced 
by the potentates. What ſtrength can laws 
have which are eſtabliſned in a temporary aſ- 
ſembly, and unſupported by the ſupreme powers 
of legiſlation, when oppoſed to the torrent of 
the manners? Or what authority can put 


them in force? 


Lela ca- | Accordingly, hiſtory here repreſents the 


duct of the 
popes. 


popes as always occupied with the care of their 


own intereſt, and paying very little regard to 


CaltuslIl. the good of the church. Calixtus III. ſucceſ- 

; ſor of Nicholas, roſe to the pontificate by in- 

trigue. He inceſſantly preached up the war 
againſt the Turks, and on that pretence laid 
Ekingdoms under contribution, equipped gal- 

lies, and ſucceeded in no laudable attempt. 
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Pius II. Who ſucceeded Calixtus, was an artful 
politician, of a haughty temper, who ſtrove to 
cancel every thing which he himſelf had judged 
neceſſary in the council of Bale, and who ſet an 
example of ſacrificing truth to the intereſts of 
fortune. After him, Paul II. ſhamefully vio- 
lated the oaths by which he had bound himſelf 


Paul II. 


in the conclave, where the obſervation of ſe- 
veral rules had been ſworn, the greateſt part of 


them advantageous to the cardinals ; but he 
ſilenced their murmurs by giving them red 
hats, and ſoothing their vanity with trifles. 
Sixtus IV. acted too conſpicuous a part in the 
conſpiracy of Florence. One of his principal 


cares was to accumulate money, under pre- 


tence of driving out the Turks, and to em- 


ploy his riches in procuring ſettlements for his 


family. After his death, the Romans pillaged 
his palace. Innocent VIII. a man of infamous 
character, purſued exactly the ſame ſyſtem; 
and his ſucceſſor, Alexander, exceeded all that 
had gone before him. We have already ob- 
ue that the conduct of the popes drew 
after it an endleſs train of conſequences. Had 
they been virtuous, they might have prevented 
the greateſt miſchiefs, and been authors of the 


Sixtus IV. 


Innocent 


VIII. 


Alexander 
VI. 


greateſt good, as was the caſe with the ancient 


models of the pontificate; but to what did they 


not expoſe the church by their vices, which $f 


diſturbed and corrupted ſociety ?. _ 120 

Meantime the minds of men were put into 
fermentation. The new doctrines of Wickliffe 
and Huſs had left a concealed leaven, which 


*. ner by reading, by diſputes, by the 
O 


3 ſcanda- 


Approach - 
ing evils. 
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ſcandalous practices of the clergy, and the li- 
centiouſneſs of the times; nor will it be long 


till we ſee that inflammable matter, collected 
under ground, pent up and in agitation, work 
_ itſelf a paſſage, and, by its dreadful explolion, 


cover as earth with lumen and ruin. 
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Chr Hop ber chene or the Dj eee, Y 
_ the New World. — League gn V 
nice. Leo X. and Luther. 


[From the End of the Fifteenth Century till the 
| Year 1519. ] 


„ . 
en of Navigation till the e of 


; America. 


HE wonders which navigation at this 1-flvence of 
period brought to light, the fountains of 2 
riches and knowledge which it opened, the new del Hen. 
turn which it gave to the political ſyſtem of 
Europe, deſerve the firſt place in an hiſtorical 
epocha. This epocha announces new calami- 
ties to the human race, under an appearance of 
glory and happineſs; but humanity riſing to 
perfection with the progreſs of reaſon, there 
will perhaps come a time, when the countries 
which have curſed European tyranny, will 
| copgratulare themſelves on the advantages 
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which at laſt will accrue to them . our 


Firſt navi - 
gatorts 


knowledge, our laws, and our arts. ' 
The firſt navigators' were formed by ind a 
rouſed to action by neceſſity and intereſt. The 


Phbœnicians and Carthaginians extended their 


20 1 15 maritime commerce to diſtant countrics, with 


nod other aſſiſtance than the inſpection of the 
ſtars, and an uncertain. rout... The ancient 


Danes, and above all the Norwegians, a pira- 
tical and intrepid people, plunged. into barba- 


riſm, executed enterpriſes the more aſtoniſhing, 


as they owed every thing to their courage. 


In 874, they penetrated into Iceland, and there 
eeſtabliſhed a confiderable colony. In 982, they 
diſcovered Groenland, in which they likowile: 


| they landed 
8 


planted a colony. 
+ is pro- Hi 
tended that. 


But what appears incredible, "oat yet. given 
by Mr. Mallet as a fact ſufficiently authenti- 
42 is, that ſoon after they landed on the 
continent of America, to which they gave the 
name of Vinland, and there founded a new 
colony, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Icelandic chronicles as far down as 1121. 
« From that time (ſays M. Mallet), Vinland 
ſeems by degrees to have been forgotten in 
« the North; and that part of Groenland 
« which had embraced Chriſtianity, being loſt, 
& Iceland alſo fallen from its former ſtare, 


% and the northern nations being waſted by a 


« peſtilence, and weakened by internal feuds, 
„all remembrance of that diſcovery was at 
e length utterly obliterated; and the Norwe- 


7B on. hs cealing to have any cor- 


A 5 8 1 reſpondence 


k - ». 8 
fo i 42a 
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t reſpondence wich Europe, degenerated, tek 
% cauſes more eaſy to be imagined than ad- 
« yanced with certainty.“ It is conjectured, 
that the iſle of Newfoundland is the Vinland 
of the Norwegians, and that the Eſquimaux 1tisthought 
are the deſcendants of their colony. In fact, that the EE 
that people are diſtinguiſned from the other deſcended 
American ſavages by white ſkins, a beard, com- dem them. 
monly fair hair, and an advantageous ſtature. 

(See Northern Antiquities.) I know what doubts 

ſuch traditions and conjectures may leave; but 

they are at leaſt more intereſting than the fables 

of our ancient chronicle makers. * 

In the fifteenth century, before the oed Abſurd no- 
ries of the illuſtrious Chriſtopher Columbus, 3 
the exiſtence of the antipodes was ſtill looked” nie 
upon as chimerical. Superſtition, the compa- e ue... 
nion and ſupport of Ignorance, ſtrengthened wy, 
this error by making it a point of theology. 
How could men, ſeparated from us by the 
depths of the ocean, have the ſame original 
with us, defcend from Adam, and ſhare in \ the” ; 
benefit of redemption? Thus did theologians 
reaſon for. ſome ages. The falſe philoſophers, 
that is, almoſt all who attempted to argue, had 
not juſter notions. The globular figure of the 
earth, with which the ancients were acquainted, 
ſeemed an opinion ſhocking to reaſon. Should 
beings, placed in another hemiſphere oppoſite 
to ours, walk with their heads downwards? 
What an abſurdity! was the univerſal cry. 
Thus was a thing, true in fact, reckoned among 
the number of abſurd errors, and even of im- 
pieties. An important leſſon, both to pre- 


ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous judges, who decide arrogantly with- 


out knowledge, and puſillanimous minds, 
which creep in the fetters of prejudice, wich 
out even eee en reaſon — 0 F 


to ſet herſelf free. 


Invention of 
the com- 


pals, 


2, b - 
* * 


Had not the dpd wa Were ae 


1 illuſion would have been invincible. A 


needle, directing the courſe through the ſeas, 


and pointing out the pole more exactly than 
even the polar ſtar; when navigators were poſ- 
ſeſſed of this ſure guide, they became capable 
of undertaking any thing. It was in uſe in the 
fourteenth century. The Canary iſlands had 


been before diſcovered by the Spaniards. This 
was a new incitement 60 their hopes and to their 


Don Ws 
rouſes a ſpi- 
rit for navi- 
gx ion in 


Portugal. 


courage. 

The infant Don Kewry, ſon of John II. king 
of Portugal, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, excited by his genius a thirſt for na- 
vigation. The Portugueſe turned their atten- 


tion to the weſtern coaſts of Africa, and dou- 


He obtains +. 


from Mare 
a Va 
right to 


make con- 


queſts, and 
indulgences. 


bled cape Non, which was looked upon as an 
inſurmountable barrier. In 1420, they diſco- 


vered the iſland of Madeira, where they planted 
ſugar-canes, a production of the Indies which 


had been brought by the Arabians into Sicily 
and the Ile of Cyprus, and was afterwards 
tranſplanted into America. 

This infant of Portugal thought | it accelliny 
to addreſs himſelf to Rome, in order more to 


-animate a ſuperſtitious nation. Martin V. ſe- 


conded his views, as if the univerſe had been 
at his difpoſal. He granted to the Portugueſe 
never they could conquer. from Cape Bo- 

jador 
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jador to the fartheſt parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 


with plenary indulgences for all. who loſt their 


lives in theſe expeditions. Such bulls greatly 
promoted the ſucceſs of the ſcheme; for the 
boldneſs of the conquerors would neceſſarily 
have been gradually weakened by fatigues and 


dangers, had not their avidity been whetted by 00 : 5 


a kind of fanaticiſm. 


After the death of Henry, which haf opened. 


in 1461, the Portugueſe ſtill puſhed. on their 
enterpriſes. They at laſt paſſed the Equator, 
ave to the ſtormy cape the name of  Goad 
Pope and then, in fact, they might form 
eat hopes from thoſe e which had 
hiker been more man than uſeful. 
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CHAP. II. 


= Hates of nn Columbus to the Ne ew 
World. | . 


Superior genius already turned his views 
towards the other hemiſphere. Chriſto. 
pher Columbus, a Genoeſe, ſettled at Liſbon, 

ſtruck with the ſucceſs of ſo many bold navi- 
gators, and giving ſcope to his ideas, reflect- 


The Cape of | 
Good Hope 
diſcovered, 


Conjectures 
and projects 
of Chriſto- 
pher Co- 
lumbus. 


ing on the figure of the earth, with the help of | 


a map incorrectly conſtructed, grew into a per- 


ſuaſion, that the Atlantic ocean comprehended 


unknown countries, or that a paſſage to the 


Eaſt- Indies and China might be found by the ond 


Welt. This laſt conjecture, although falſe, 


Was 


-- 
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was the original of the moſt important diſco- 


very ever made by men. But had not Co- 
lumbus been endowed with heroic courage, his 
vaſt gas mig raped wave Mun r en N as ehre 
merical. . | 
Like a good citizen, he firſt propoſed 0 
attempt to his countrymen, as a means of de- 
- priving the Venetians of the rich commerce, 
Which they carried on with the Indies by the 


way of Egypt and the Red Sea. But the Ge- 


noeſe looked upon him only as a viſionary; nor 
was he better treated by the courts of France, 
England, and Portugal, to which be ſucceſ-— 
ſively addreſſed himſelf. This great man, in- 
flamed with that enthuſiaſm which is inſpired 
by great enterpriſes, and carries them into ex- 
ecution, ſtill perſevered. He ſwallowed the 


_.... Failleries and inſults which he met with; ſo- 
licited Ferdinand and Ifabella in Spain; bore 
en their refuſals for eight years; and, in order to 


obtain permiſſion to go in queſt of new king- 
doms for them, was obliged to ſet in motion 
the ſprings of zeal and religion. A cordelier 
and two other churchmen, ſtruck with his diſ- 
courſes, determined Iſabella to an enterpriſe 
calculated for propagating the Chriſtian faith. 
Being unable to find money, ſhe fold. her jew- 
els ; a ſum was advanced by a private perſon, 
and at laſt Columbus found himſelf at the head 
of a little quadron of three {mall veſlels, with. 
_ the title of Admiral. if nl 
He embarked, mh e of joy, on 
the third day of Avguſt, 1492; and after only 
org care days yo GP which he was 
"9h | e 


every moment ak to the murmurs and 

mutiny of his crew, he diſcovered one of the 

Lucayan iſlands. This diſcovery was followed 

by that of the others, as well as Cuba and 

Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo. At the end of 

about nine months, he returned with a quan- 

tity of gold, and ſome Americans. Prejudice 

was confounded. Ferdinand and Iſabella load: Honours k he 

ed with honours the perſon who, before his üs ts. 

ſucceſs; had been treated as a madman. He | 

ate at their table, ſar down and was covered iin 

their preſence as a grandee of Spain. They 

appointed him Admiral of the Weſt Indies, 

and entruſted him with eighteen veſſels for a 

ſecond voyage, from which the greateſt ad. 

vantages were expected, and Columbus again 

put to ſea in September 1439999i2àꝗꝙn HIS 

The method to reap cdvantage from the Colony erf 

Acro reruri was by the eſtabliſhment of colo“ Hiſpaniola,. 

nies ; for which purpoſe he choſe the iſle of 8. 

St. Domingo. Every thing was an object of 

terror to the ſavages. Men on horſeback, - with 

fire arms, appeared to them dreadful gods arm. een il 

ed with thunder. What ideas muſt they enn 

tertain of thoſe large veſſels which vented A 

flames and thunder: bolts, and reſembled vou. lt 

| canos moveable. at pleaſure? However, Co. 1 

lumbus prudently treated them with kindneſs, inn 

and found leſs diſturbance from them than from | i 
| 
| 


— 


the Spaniards, who flattered themſelves with 
accumulating gold and ſilver without the leaſt | 8 1 % „ 
trouble. The fatigue attendant on the eſta- = 
bliſnment of the colony, and the exact diſei- nels 


you which was obſerved; in ſhort, every an ene 


4 thing 9 
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© thing. contributed to ſtir them up againſt the 


admiral; whoſe patience and prudence were put 


to the ſevereſt trials. He had juſt diſcovered 


Jamaica, and on his return found the colony 
had mutinied, and the Americans in arms for 


its defirattion, While he was employed in re- 
conciling the one, and diſſipating the other, his 


enemies calumniated him in Spain. A ſuper- 


He returns 
to juſtify 
himſelf at 
court. 


He diſcovers 


the conti- 


nent of 
America. 


intendant was ſent to hamper and thwart him. 


He found it neceſſary to return to Europe, 
where he exculpated himſelf without difficulty, 
but could not obtain ſupplies for a third voy- 


age, till after long folicrations era a "thouſand 


affected delays. 

Columbus again put to "RY in be, year 1406, 
and arrived on the continent of America. He 
for ſome time ſailed up the Oronooko; but 


. yielding to the apprehenſions of the crew, 


abandoned his diſcovery, and returned to St. 


: Domingo, after having trafficked on the coaſts 


with different ſavages, lefs from motives of 


Intereſt, than with a view to get acquainted 


Hie meets 
with freſh. 
inſtances of 
injuſtice, 


with the country and the — whoſe 
ſimplicity was ſuch; that they with pleaſure 
exchanged their pearls and Oe for bits 
of glaſs or ſmall toys of tin. ; 

On his arrival at St. Domingo, he was agrin 
blackened by ingratitude and envy. His ene- 
mies triumphed at court during his abſence; 
a governor was ſent to ſucceed him; and this 
officer was not aſnamed to put him in irons, 
and fend him like a criminal to Spain. Fhe 
injuſtice of this act was too flagrant, and was 


attended with the ſame conſequences as before. 


ll | Colum- 
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Columbus was put at the head of a fleet, and 
in 1802 made a fourth voyage, when he again 
met with perſecution and ingratitude; not- 
withſtanding which he | diſcovered the iſthmus 
of: Darien; but having been overtaken. e 
violent ſtorm, he put into Jamaica. 

There it was, that being deſtitute of pro- 
viſions, and ſurrounded by mutineers, he ſaved 
himſelf by that effort of genius which has been 
ſo much celebrated. Knowing that an eclipſe 
of the moon was approaching, he threatened 
the ſavages with the moſt dreadful vengeance, 
if they refuſed him proviſions; and, as à proof 
of what they had to dread, declared, that the 
moon would be darkened at ſuch an hour. 
As ſoon as the eclipſe began, the Americans 
flocked to him in a panic, and thought them- 
ſelves happy to ſoften him by ung the" | 
| ſupplies which he required. | 
When Columbus returned into re has? 
protectreſs Iſabella was dead. Ferdinand gave 
him fair words, but nothing elſe, and he died 
in 1506, weighed down with grief and infir- 
mities. He is admired for the conſtancy with 
which he ſerved an ungrateful court, that had 

iven him ſo many reaſons of diſguſt. We 
ought likewiſe to admire his humanity towards 
the ſavages, whom he almoſt always apnea. 
treated with gentleneſs. 

After him, a ſanguinary barbarity was len 
looſe againſt theſe unhappy people, who were 
entirely exterminated from St. Domingo and 
Cuba, and even | hunted with dogs. Is it ſur- 
pane that W or chief of the ſavages; 

replied 
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15 replied- to the miſſionaries, who erhorted him 


to gain paradiſe by ſuffering with patiener. 


I dgęſire not to enter your paradiſe, if there art 


Spaniards in it? But let us remark in general, 
that the colonies commonly conſiſted of the 


moſt worthleſs part of the nation, of wretches 
entirely deſtitute of principles and virtue, who 


breathed only murder and robbery,” Almoſt 
all the European colonies have had the ſame 


origin. The crimes of Europe; therefore, if I 


may uſe the expreſſion, were diſcharged into all 


thoſe countries, where the bold y__ of adven- 


ture went in queſt of riches, 


Americ 
Veſpucci 
unjuſtly 
claims the 
diſcovery of 
the New 
World. 


The fame of the voyages made: by Columns 


bus, rouſed the emulation, or rather the avis 


dity, of multitudes of adventurers: Americ 
Veſpucci, a Florentine, commanded one of 
their veſſels, and claimed the honour of hav- 
ing diſcovered the New World in 1498, five 
To after the firſt voyage of Columbus. 

hough the latter had not diſcovered the con- 
tinent, ought not his glory to have eclipſed 
thoſe who only followed his route? Let Ame- 


rica bears the name of the Florentine, whoſe 


Pretenſions 
of ſome 
Ergliſh to 
this diſco- 
very. 


title to immortality is very ill founded: ſo 


much is even reputation ſubject to the caprices 
of fortune! But they who can form a juſt 
eſtimate of n, are not en upon by 


words. 


It has been aſſerted bas ſome Engliſhmen, 
that, in the twelfth century, a Welſh prince, 


named Madoc, firſt penetrated into the New 


World, where he died; but this fact, which 


Is * n * ſo well authenticated as _ 
0 
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of the 3 bears too great a reſem- 
blance to the fables invented by WRAY 
pride. 5 * : F 
F ac oe: I ſabella bad hot mittel to 5 
| licit at Rome the right of conquering the coun- 
tties already diſcovered, or tobe diſcovered, which 
they obtained at difficulty ; as the popes, 
by granting what did not belong to them, made 


conqueſts for themſelves. But John II. king of 


Portugal, inſiſted upon ſharing with the Spani- 
ards in this rich prize; and the fleet Which he 
equipped for that purpoſe, gave occaſion to a 


diſpute. Alexander VI. judged between the 
two crowns, and ſettled their boundaries, in 
1493, by the line of marcation, which was 
drawn a hundred leagues to the weſt of Madei- 
ra, the Azores, and Cape Verd. The follow- 
ing year, it was found neceſſary to draw ano- 
ther, which -paſſed through the Canaries, and 
was called the line of demarcation. Thus was 
the unknown world divided between Spain and 
Portugal; the Weſt was given to the one, and 


the Eaſt to the other; for men had no notion, 
that what was the eaſt on one fide of the globe, 


was the weſt on the other. Every one mult ſee 
that ſuch regulations could not be permanent; 
however, they ſeemed to realiſe the claim of 
So dentugion made by the Lye ed i hoe! Hh 
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The Portu 
gueſe arrĩve 


in the Faſt 
Indies by 
way of the 
oc gan. 


Their con- 
queſts in · 
Aſia. 
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nar. 1 


fene, of the Runes b in de-de, and 
Nn Jubazed by the i qe e 0 


92 


1F the 1 of the. Portug gueſe whetted 
the genius of Chriſtopher —— that 
nation was equally excited by os of Caluee- 


ſucceſs pr always been the great incitements 
of the human mind. In 1497, Emanuel I. 


king of Portugal, filled with the ſame. grand 
ideas as. his anceſtors, ſent Vaſquez Gama to- 
the Indies, with a crew of 160 men, including 
ſoldiers as well as ſeamen. It may be aſkedy 
why did he fend ſo ſmall a — ? The 
reaſon. is, that fear yet balanced or exceeded 
hope. Gama ſurmounted all the dangers of 


the ocean, made the tour of Africa, landed in 


Mozambique and Calicut in the Eaſt Indies, 


and, two years after, returned to give an ac- 


ebunt of his diſcoverics; which, as well as che 
navigation to America, entirely changed the 
face of Europe, by the treaſures with which 


they furniſned the maſters of the ſea. This 
new route ſoon attracted immenſe numbers of 


Poortugueſe, and their generals, particularly Al- 
phonſo Albuquerque, carried terror to the 
. remoteſt parts of the Eaſt. Goa, Malacca, Or- 


mus, the iſle of ve abounding in cinna- 


mon and precious ſtones, and the Molucea 
iſlands, which produce cloves, were, for the. 
moſt part, conquered. by them. They built 
Macao in China, and penetrated into Japan, 
and eftabliſhed an immenſe trade on the ruins of 


the Venetian; - theſe not being able to ſell at ſo 


low a rate the Indian goods which they brought 
from Alexandria. 

All theſe enterpriſes, at firſt view, - fill us 
with admiration. But if we reflect, that they : 
increaſed the thirſt of gold to ſuch a height, as 
to make even the true bleſſings of ſociety and 2. 
nature be forgotten; that they cauſed torrents 

of blood to be ſhed, even in the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt; that en adventurers, with the 
erucifiu in their hands, maſſacred millions of 
their own ſpecies, under pretence of eſtabliſhing! 
chriſtianity, which they themſelves diſhonoured ; 
that an inſenſate ſuperſtition contributed equally 
with inſatiable avarice to fill them with ferocious 
eruelty; we ſhall on one ſide view with admi- 
ration the wonders performed by induſtry and 
courage, while, on the other, we deplore the 
horrible exceſſes which were committed. The 
miſſionaries have intermixed a number of mira- 

cles with their accounts of thoſe conqueſts; and 
it is eaſy to ſee in theſe enterpriſes che ſpirit of 
the crufades, with the ſanguinary manners and 
odious prejudices which have been fo long fatal 
to the human race. 

To collect in one view fimilas objects, which, 
beſides, have no relation to the general ſyſtem 
of Europe, let us anticipate a little on the time, 
a__ * the Spaniards into Mexico and Peru. 

2 | The 
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entirely ſas 
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The reſt of America was peopled by ſavages, 


who, more or leſs, reſembled brutes. Here we ſee 
two great empires, where the arts were cultivated, 
and riches produced a ſort of magnificence. We 
behold them conquered by a handful of adventu- 


rers; and the Spaniſn monarchy at once making 


an immenſe acquiſition of power, while the other 


ſovereigns did not exert the leaſt effort on that 


account. Perhaps this is the moſt remarkable 


1 ſcene ever preſented by fortune. 


The empire of Mexico, like thoſe in the Old 


World, had been formed by conqueſts. . The 
little antiquity aſcribed to it ſeems to prove that 


ſociety had made rapid progreſs. But, are the 


firſt authors, who gave an account of Mexico 
and Peru, to be relied upon? How did they find 


memoirs in a country where writing was unknown? 


They were bad critics; they exaggerated their nar- 
-rations from a principle of vanity, and that incli- 
nation, to which men are naturally too prone, of 


telling falfehoods, when they deſcribe unknown 


countries; fo that now we can ſcarcely give credit 


to ſome of the facts which they affirm. to have 
been recent, or mention as things that muſt have 


been at that time univerſally known. Accord- 


ing to them, Mexico, the capital of the em- 


pire of that name, contained about ſixty thou- 


ſand families, and had eſtabliſnments and works 
worthy of a poliſhed nation: markets, courts 
of juſtice, ſchools for youth, houſes of ſtone, 


by 1 
* 


temples, and columns ſhining with gold, maga- 
zines filled with offenſive and defenſive weapons, 
gardens of medicinal plants, &c. The Mexi- 
can W conſiſted . three. hundred and ſixty- 


5 five 
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five days; they muſt. therefore have made con. - 


derade progreſs i in aſtronomy. =» \ 
In the reign of Charles V. Velsceſber go. 
uric of Cuba, formed 'a' ſcheme for ſeizing 
ſome part of that vaſt! continent, and truſted 
the execution to Hernando Cortez, a man of 
reſolution and abilities, capable of performing 


great actions with ſlender means, Who embark- 


ing, in 1519, with no more than five hundred 
foot, and about ſixty horſe, penetrated into the 
Gulph of Mexico, where he built the city of 


Vera Cruz; after which he forced the republic 


of Tlaſcala to grant him ſome ſuecours, and 
boldly advanced to the capital of the empire. 
Terror ſtill marched before the Spaniards. 
Their ſhips,” their horſes, their artillery, their 


iron armour, Were to the Americans ſuch ob- 
jects of novelty and dread, that, though they 


had not been ignorant ſavages, they mult natu- 
rally have concluded this ſpecies of men to be 
endowed with cen far A Huthan 
ſtrength. 1955 

Montezuma, eleventh emperor of Mexico, 
found himſelf obliged to give theſe dangerous 
gueſts an honourable reception, whom he could 
not get rid of by his offers or artifices-. He 
loaded them with careſſes; but their general 
ſoon learning that an attack had been made on 
à party of the Spaniards, ſome of whom had 
been wounded and even flain, had the boldneſs 


to impriſon the emperor in the middle of his ca- 
pital, and obliged him to acknowledge himſelf 


the vaſſal of Charles V. king of Spain; exaQting 


from him immenſe treaſures, by way of tribute, 
8 . Fo P 3 and | 
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very few 
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The terror : 
which he 
ſtruck, 
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and ruling that vaſt money with ablolute 
dominion. . 


A fruitleſs -Meantime Velaſaoes, ho had querrelled 
. with Cortez, after his departure ſent a ſmall ar- 
ef the com- my, under Narvaez, to deprive him of the 
command; but, far from being intimidated by 
the danger, he left fourſcore men in Mexico, 
and marched with the reſt of his troops againſt 
+» his enemy Narvaez, whom he ſurpriſed and 
made priſoner; upon which he was joined by 
l ng that were to have e him as a 
Sn alfones the Spaniards had bend 
5 ſeveral Mexicans of high rank, in a temple, un- 
* der pretence of a conſpiracy; which act of 
barbarity had ſtirred up a general inſurrection, 
when Cortez arrived, and attacked the Mexi- 

cans, whom he could not diſſipate, though he 
made à dreadful ſlaughter of them. As the 
lighteſt loſs was to him conſiderable, he ob- 
liged Montezuma to ſhew himſelf, and 8 

us ſubjects to ſubmit. 
Tage This unhappy prince, though before idoliſed, 
deathot was now looked upon by the multitude only as 
ä ſlave; they uttered the moſt inſulting re- 
proaches, and a ſtone was thrown at him, by 
the: ſtroke of which he died in a few days, with- 
but ſuffering his wound to be dreſſed (1520). 

Cortes be- © The empire being elective, Guatimozin, ſon- 
Mexico. in-law of Montezuma, was choſen in his room. 
I be new monarch attempted: to drive out the 
Spaniards, with which view he laid ſiege to 
Mexico, and broke the cauſeways that joined 
fre city to * continent; it F pry" 
; middle 
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middle of a lake. Cortez being in want of 
proviſions, made good his retreat by favour of 


the night, ſurmounting every kind of obſtacle 


and danger, and converting the carcaſes of the 
Mexicans into bridges. More than two hundred 
Spaniards loſt their lives in a battle fought du- 


215 


ring the night; never had they met with ERR 2 20 


diſaſter in America. 


Had not Cortez found fo many lebendes Hi 


his genius and courage, or had the ſuperiority 
of the Europeans been leſs amazing, Mexico 


would not have been ſubjected to a foreign 


yoke.” But the general ſoon made his appear- 


ance again before the capital, to which he laid 
ſiege with an army of more than two hundred 


thouland Americans. Guatimozin, equally 


prudent and brave, was deſirous of coming to 
an accommodation; but the prieſts oppoſed it 
in the name of their gods, promiſing victory 
ro thoſe who ſhould defend the ancient worſhip. 
However, this ſpirit of fanaticiſm could not re- 
ſift the Spaniſh cannon. Notwithſtanding the 


heroic efforts and ſtratagems of the emperor, 
Mexico was taken in 1321, and the whole empire 
ſubdued; which at preſent makes the country of 
New Spain, er a territory of more 


than two hundred leagues from north to ſouth. - 


Guatimozin' was made priſoner, and treated 
with humanity by Cortez. But ſome rapacious 
villains, without the knowledge of the general, 
laid that prince over a heap of burning coals, 
to make him confeſs where he had concealed his 
treaſures. A Mexican, who ſuffered with him, 
1. loud cries; Am I, ſaid the emperor to 

P 4 him, 


He returns 
victorious 
into the ci- 
ty, and ſub» 
duces the 


empire, 


The empe- 


ror Guati- 


mozin put 
to the tors 
ture. 
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him, on a, bed. of roſes? Cortez came up, — 
freed him from this dreadful torture; but, three 


years after, cauſed him to be ee on pretence 


of a conſpiracy. % f ec 
The conqueror. o of Mexico. met with mortifi- 


| cations as well as Columbus. Hatred and envy 


followed him cloſe. ö Charles V. depr wed; him 
of his government, and gave him a —— 


5 in Spain; but in other reſpects treated him with 
neglect. If we believe the celebrated Las Ca- 


as, a Dominican biſhop. of Chiapa, Cortez 
bad deſtroyed four millions of Americans in 


venturers- 
undertake 
the conqueſt 
of P . 


Mexico. it is too ſure that the Spaniards every 


where ſhed rivers of blood. The human ſacri- 


fices, which they reproached that people with 
offering, could the leſs juſtify ;their barbarities, 

$ they. always boaſted of fighting for the moſt; 
ne of all religions. However, Joſh: Com 
ſas has exaggerated, SA 


Another empire, where Sold and filver. — 


uſed for the ſame purpoſes, as iron is in Europe, 


gave a ſudden increaſe to the Spaniſh monarchy: . 
A company of adventurers eaſily made a con- 
quelt of it, for a king who entertained no ſuch 
thoughts. Pizarro, Almagro, and a prieſt 
named Luquez, having heard ſome reports of 
Peru, formed a deſign to make themſelves maſ- 


ters of it. Their union was cemented by oaths 
| and e a e e till it ſhould ac oe 


The Incas, 
their wor ks, 


Ec. 5 
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paſſed for à child of the Sun, and his power had: 
been eſtabliſhed by ſuperſtition as well as arms. 
Atabalipa, the twelfth emperor of that race, 
which was adored as divine, then poſſeſſed the 
crown by uſurpation from his brother; and 
this quarrel had filled the country with diſcord;: 


21% 


It is ſaid, that their father had cauſed a highs, 


road to be conſtructed, acroſs mountains and 
precipices, from Cuſco to Quito, a ſpace of 


about five hundred leagues. At the end of 
every half league were ſtationed meſſengers,: 


always ready to convey the orders of the prince. 


Incredible wonders are likewiſe told of the po- 


pulation of Peru, the number and magnificence 


of the cities and palaces, &c. Under the pen 


of Garcilaſſo de la Vega, every thing becomes 


marvellous; but no veſtiges of ſo We Wer ; 


works are now to be found. 


The manners of the Peruvians are faid to 
have been gentle, pure, and ſimple. In their 


worſhip, they had a barbarous cuſtom of mur- 


dering children, in order to ſprinkle with their 


blood a kind of holy bread which was diſtri- 


buted in their temples; but ſuperſtition in ſome 


reſpects always runs counter to the manners. 
The Incas were abſolute monarchs, and yet 
ſnewed themſelves the fathers of the people, : 


which is another ſpecies of contradiction 

When the Spaniards penetrated into this 
country, in 1531, being favoured by the bro- 
ther of the Inca, they, according to cuſtam, 
ſent ambaſſadors to offer their friend{hip, and 


preach their religion. Atabalipa gave them a 


favourable reception, and went to meet Pizarro; 
when 


o - 15 4 


Manners of . 
the Peruvi- p | 


ans. | 
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when a monk preached to him a ſermon on 


the myſteries of chriſtianity, threatening him with 
hell and the plagues of Egypt, if he hardened 


his heart againſt the influence of grace. While 


505 an interpreter was well or ill explaining the 
ſientiments of each party, ſome ſoldiers attempt- 
. ed to pillage a temple; they were reſiſted, and 


an action enſued, which ended in a maſſacre of 


te Peruvians, and the captivity of their empe · 


ror, He offered for his ranſom as much gold 
as could be contained in one of the halls of 
his palace, as high as he could reach; and im- 
mediately gave orders for putting his promiſe 


in executionꝰ. But the Peruvians: nor being 


. able to ſatisfy the avidity of the conquerors, 


Atabalipa was, in a ſhort time, condemned to 
the flames, as guilty of idolatry, concubinage, 


and a conſpiracy. The monk, who had firſt 


pPreached to him, prevailed on him to receive 


The con- 
dquerors ir- 
reconcilea- 
ble enemies 
to each o- 
ther. 


baptiſm; after the adminiſtration of which he 


was ſtrangled, and thrown into the flames. 
Pizarro and Almagro becoming 1rreconcilea- 
ble enemies, the former cauſed the latter to be 


beheaded, and was murdered in revenge. X 
- ſon of Almagro and a brother of Pizarro at- 


tempting to make themſelves ſovereigns of Pe- 
ru, both periſhed 1 a violent death. Thus 
did the es America, by their ambi- 


The fifth part of the Inca's ranſom alone amounted to 


- 13,265,000 lbs. of gold, without reckoning the filver. 
| Every trooper had 240 marks of gold. With what eaper- 


neſs muſt people have flocked to America ! 


tion, 
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tion, avarice, and villany, expiate the cala- 
mities they had n upon the unhappy. na- 
tives. 1 
Mie ſhameful and tormenting diſeaſe which sbamefal 
they brought from that country, after their horas of may 
firſt voyage, was already a ſevere ſcourge to mite, 
Europe. Perhaps the treaſures of the New — 
World are become ſtill more fatal. What ris / diſcovery of 
vers of blood have they not coſt 3 ravages OI 
have they not produced! Can all that Europe 
has loſt, in order to complete the devaſtation 
of America, be compenſated with ſugar, cofſ- 
fee, cacao, cochineal, quinquina, &c.? This | 
conqueſt is the cauſe of the dreadful flavery of 
the negroes, who, in that country, are obliged - 
to drudge like the vileſt animals; and to it in | 
art are to be attributed our wars. 1 
I do not enter into a particular detail of the Diſcoveries 
diſcoveries. In 1500, the Portugueſe diſco- t different 
vered Brazil. In 1519, Magellan, a Portu- 
gueſe in the ſervice of Spain, diſcovered the 
ſtrait which bears his name. In 1535, Alma- 
gro, the rival of Pizarro, landed 1 in Chili, and 
e ee that een 8 
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c H TY P. IV. 
3 Momirs Cl the. American Savages 1 


＋ H E manners - the Americans are a very 
Jintereſting object; bur the limits of this 
work. prevent us from taking a particular view 
of them: we muſt therefore content ourſelves, 
with a few obſervations.” 

Except Peru and Mexico, where deſpotiſm 
had bern eſtabliſned by force, and the arts 
doubtleſs had a particular influence on the 
manners, the Americans in general exhibit a 
picture of the primitive ſtate of ſocieties 2 
agriculture had given birth to civil laws. 
Hardened to fatigue, the injuries of the air, 
naked, in want of every thing, they paſſed one 
part of the year in hunting, and the other in 
Profound indolence. They had no laws, but 
were governed by cuſtoms. The affairs of a 
tribe were decided by the aſſemblies of the old 
men. Theſe tribes commonly had a chief; 
but his authority reached no farther than per- 
ſuaſion. There was no coercive Power, no 
puniſhment eſtabliſhed for crimes. | A crimi- 
nal was given up to the vengeance. of the pub. 
lic: he was killed as an enemy, not puniſhed 
as a member of the ſociety. In à word, bound- 
leſs liberty conſtituted, and ſtill conſtitutes, the 
ruling paſſion of thoſe ſavages. The Iroquois 
preſerve the tame ſpecies of government, which, 

| being 
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being Fe from nature, was almoſt univer- 
ſal among the unciviliſed tribes. 

Grave, ſerious, hoſpitable, warm friends and 
implacable enemies, they ſhew no ferocity, but 
in their revenge and their wars. Their pri- 
ſoners are treated in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner; and the conſtancy with which they defy 
and ſupport the extremity of torture, ſeems the 


Theit man- 
ners half 
gentle, half 
— 


utmoſt effort of human nature. In this we 


diſtinguiſh the character of the ancient Celtæ; 
but, in other reſpe&s, the ſavages are far from 


equalling their courage. To ſurpriſe the ene- 


my by ſtratagem, is their method of making 
war. a 
Though polygamy be not uncommon among 
e they ordinarily content themſelves with 
one wife. Before marriage, the women are ex- 
tremely licentious; after it, they become re- 
markable for their chaſtity. This is, doubtleſs, 
in ſome meaſure, the effect of dread; for the 
huſband has a right to puniſh infidelicy. in his 
wife. Several cauſes contribute to make mar- 
riages not very fruitful : the exceſſive humi- 
19 7 of the country, the difficulty of procuring 
ubſiſtence, a life of extreme hardſhip, and the 
cuſtom of the unmarried women to get rid * 
their pregnancy by abortion. The end aim 
at in the education of children, is to mb: 
them, in a manner, inſenſible of pain, and even 
of blows and inſults; but they are never beaten 
by way of correction, and are left to the en- 
joy ment of entire liberty, becauſe it is eſteemed 
the moſt precious of all bleſſings. Tet the 


married women are almoſt ſlaves. 
3 here 


Mable? | 


education, 


* 
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fuſed notions of a ſupreme being, though they 


The induſ- 


try natural 


to men diſ- 


7 in 
ex ĩco and 


| Peru. 


à number of ſuperſtitious practices, even in 


their methods of curing diſeaſes. Spirits; dreams, 
omens, divination, and magic; employ much 
of their attention. What civiliſed nation has 
not given into theſe follies, which ſeem to be 
the fruit of the firſt reflections made by man 
in a ſtate of ignorance, and ſo much the more 
timid and credulous, as every thing raiſes his 


ſurpriſe while he is unacquainted with its cauſe? 


One of the wonders of America is, that hu- 
man induſtry exerted itſelf in Mexico and 
Peru, without thoſe helps which it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſupply. The art of writing was 
unknown in them. Atabalipa was exceſſively 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing the Spaniards read and write, 
and for ' ſome time doubted, whether it was 
not a peculiar gift of nature. Theſe people 


painted what they wanted to make known at a 


diſtance. The Peruvian gquipes, by different 
combinations of knots, formed a kind of hie- 
roglyphics for the communication of thoughts, 
and preſerving the memory of events. The uſe 
of iron was not diſcovered. What appearance 


. of probability is there, that the Americans, 
without iron, without writing, ſhould have 


riſen to ſuch a pitch of induſtry and knowledge, 
as is ſuppoſed in narrations evidently of doubt - 
ful authority? If the greateſt part of our tra- 
vellers have forged numberleſs falſehoods, is 
much credit to be given to the Spaniards of 
thoſe times? ee e {65} 
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Whatever be in this, the favages deſerve to 2 
be ſtudied more than the other Americans. markable. 


We think them miſerable, yet none of them 
could ever be accuſtomed to our method of 

living: they dy refer their foreſts and their li- 
berty. We think them ſtupid, notwithſtand- 


ing they have been ſeen, eſpecially in North 


America, giving frequent proofs of wiſdom 
and greatneſs. of ſoul; haranguing with the 
energy of Spartans forming confederacies, af- 
ter the manner of the ancient Greeks, and pur- 
ſuing a regular plan of politics. They elect a 
chief, in caſes of neceſſity; and their old men 
form a kind of ſenate, to which they join na- 
tional aſſemblies for the common | intereſt, This 
= a ee men. 


un Kab. . 


Louis XII. and Ferdinand the Catholic, to 1 


League of Cambray. — Alexander VI. 


| 8 T us reſume the hiſtory of Europe with 
the reign of Louis XII. formerly duke of 
Orleans, a monarch idolifed by the French, 


but who, by his imprudent enterpriſes, and 
even ſometimes by his injudicious œconomy, 
expoſed the ſtate to great misfortunes. As 
ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he applied him - 
ws to > the. promotion of the public good, and 
forgot 


becauſe he loved and eaſed them from taxes; 


1498. 


aſcends the 


throne, 


/ 
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"> forgot his perſonal reſentments. Every body 
admires that noble expreſſion which by milo 


uſe of when he pardoned his enemies: The 


king of France does not revenge the ors done 
to the duke of Orleans. 


Charles VIII. having left no poſterity, the F 
re-union of Bretagne to the crown was diſſolved, 


and the former paſſion entertained by Louis 
for the Queen Anne, who was heireſs of that 


province, added weight to the political rea- 


ſons which made him deſirous of marrying 


Alexander 
VI. grants 
* every thing, 
and his ſon 
Borgia is 
rewarded, 


1499. 
Conqueſt of 


the Mila- 
neſe from 
Lodov:ico 
| Stor za. 


her. Joan, daughter of Louis XI. a virtuous 
princeſs, but extremely ugly, had been his 
wife for twenty years. Reaſons for a divorce 


were not wanting; the marriage was forced and 


barren; and the only thing required to break it 
was the ſentence of the pope, which Alexan- 
der VI. would make no difficulty of paſling, - 
provided he could find his account in com- 
pliance. His principal paſſion was to make 
the fortune of his ſon, the Cardinal Cæſar 
Borgia. After the ordinary proceedings, the 
ſentence of divorce was pronounced by three 
commilſioners delegated by the pope; and 
Borgia, who brought the bull, was made Duke 
de Valentinois, with a conſiderable penſion. 


This cardinal, who was equally vicious with 


his father, voluntarily changed his habit. 

Unluckily, one of the great objects aimed 
at by Louis XII. was to purſue the enterpriſes 
of his predeceſſor in Italy, to which he was 
induced by the thirſt of conqueſt, and his firſt 
ſucceſs hurried him into misfortune. In right 


of Valentina Viſconti, his d he had 


ſome 
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foe pretenſions to the Milaneſe, of which 
Lodovico Sforza had uſurped the poſſeſſion, 
The duke being deſtitute of foreign aſſiſtance, 
could not withſtand the valour of the French, 


though he was at the head of an army equally. 


numerous. The ſtates of Milan and Genoa 
were conquered in twenty days. But in fo 
ſhort 'a time as next year, the duke had reco- 
vered his dominions. However, a new army 
of French having paſſed the Alps, Sforza was 


betrayed. by the Swiſs, who were in his pay; 


and, falling into the hands of the enemy, was 
led priſoner into France, where he died ſome 
years after. This is one of thoſe conqueſts, 
which may be looked upon as a ſource of ca- 
lamities. 
Louis immediately turned his views upon 
the kingdom of Naples, the conqueſt of which 
he offered to ſhare with Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic; nor did that monarch heſitate to accept 
it, though Frederic of Arragon, king of Na- 
je the a prince of his own blood, was to be 
the victim of their treaty. Alexander VI. en- 
tered into their views, in order to turn them to 
his own advantage; and Gonſalvo de Cordova, 
ſurnamed the Great Captain, a man as crafty 
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« Feor, 
League with 
Ferdinand 
the Catholic 
for the con- 
queſt of Na- 
ples. 


Gene 1 
Cordova. 


as his maſter, with whom it was a maxim, that | 


the robe of honour ought to be coarſely Woven, 
arrived under pretence of defending the king 
of Naples; but immediately joined the French 
in order to ruin him. Frederic was obliged to 
requeſt an aſylum from Louis XII. and retired 
to France, where he ſubſiſted on a penſion. 
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As ſoon as the conqueſt came to be ſhared, 
diſputes and quarrels aroſe, The Great Cap- 
tain, a worthy inſtrument of the Catholic king, 
after having deceived the French, gained two 
victories over them in 1503. That of Cerig- 


nuola coſt the life of the duke de Nemours, 


laſt prince of the Armagnac family, the founder 
of which was Caribert, ſon of Clotaire II. 
Thus did craft triumph, when valour was not 


accompanied with prudence, and Naples re- 


mained in the ſole poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 
At this time died Alexander VI. a man 
ſtained with the moſt infamous and odious 
crimes. Cæſar Borgia, his baſtard, had by 
treachery or murder ſeized for himſelf ſome 
fiefs in Romania, which were poſſeſſed by dif- 


ferent lords. The ſale of indulgences, and 


other abuſes of the pontifical authority, had 
furniſhed him with the means of ſatisfying his 


ambition. What were its fruits? An ambi- 


tious and warlike pope, Julius II. ſtripped the 
fon of Alexander VI.; Borgia's conqueſts aug- 


mented the dominions of the church. This 


| hero of Machiavel loſt what he poſſeſſed in 


1563. 


France; was ſent priſoner into Spain by Gon- 
ſalyo de Cordova; took refuge with the king 


of Navarre, his brother-in-law, and loſt his 


life in a wat kindled by his intrigues. The fall 
of men diſtinguiſhed for their villany, is a leſ- 
fon which ought to be frequently inculcated 
by hiſtory. 
The imprudent conduct of kings and mi- 
niſters is another, from whence governments 
V | „ © AY 
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may draw much uſeful inſtruction, In France, 
the only thing thought of was the recovery of boiſe devir- 


the kingdom of Naples. A ſtrong army was 
ſent into Italy, and had they been as quick in 
Their operations as formerly, the ſucceſs ſeemed 
infallible, But the Cardinal d' Amboiſe, who 
had the ſole management of affairs under 
Louis XII. being deſirous of the tiara, which 
had been left vacant by the death of Alexan- 
der VI. made the troops halt before Rome, in 


order to influence the votes of the conclave. 


However, the Italians, more artful than he, 
deceived him with fair words, and perſuaded 
him to withdraw the forces, that his election 
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The Cardi- 
nal d' Am- 


ous to be 
pope, which 
cauſes great 


might appear to be free; when, as ſoon as they 
got rid of their apprehenſions, they elected an 


Italian, Pius III. who was ſoon fucceeded by 
the famous Julius II. Julian de la Rovera. 

D' Amboiſe had loſt the pontificate, and the ſea- 
fon for the campaign. The army was pre- 


vented from action by the rains, and Gonſalvo 


de Cordova again drove out the French. 
Another unaccountable error was the con- 
cluſion of the treaty of Blois in 1504, by which 
Louis promiſed his daughter in marriage to 
Charles of Auſtria, gtandſon of the emperor 
Maximilian, and Ferdinand the Catholic, with 
Bretagne, Burgundy, the Milaneſe, and Genoa, 
in caſe he died without iſſue male. The court 
immediately repented of this diſgraceful proce- 
dure, and the ſtates of the kingdom remon- 
ſtrated in ſtrong terms, that it was illegal; 
upon which Louis II. gave his daughter to the 
Count d'Angouleme, his preſumptive heir, who 
Q 2 afterward 


Treaty of 
Blois, which- 
tended to 
the diſmem - 
berment of 
France. 
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afterwards wore the crown, under the name of 


Francis I. and was likewiſe guilty of great 


faults. 


We have ſeen the fare of Spain entirely 
changed by the marriage of Iſabella, queen of 


Caſtile, with the king of Arragon. This prin- 
ceſs, who was inceſſantly on her guard againſt 
the ambition of Ferdinand her huſband, was 


governed by her confeſſor Ximenes, an illuſ- 


trious cordelier, afterwards archbiſhop of Lo- 


ledo and cardinal. A ſhort time before, ſhe 


had given the Moors their choice, either to re- 


ceive baptiſm, or quit the kingdom. The ex- 


pulſion of the Jews, that of the Moors, and 


the continual emigrations to America, depopu- | 
lating Spain, this monarchy became weaker, 


in proportion as its dominions were extended. 


Thus that reign, though ſo celebrated, is far 
from deſerving to be quoted as a model. 

The death of Iſabella in 1504, gave riſe to 
PTY diſturbances. Her daughter, Joanna the 
Fooliſh, married to the Archduke Philip. the 


Fair, was her fole heireſs. King Ferdinand 
at firſt in poſſeſſion of the regency, was con- 
ſtrained to renounce it, and retire to Arragon. 


Bur Philip dying, the diforders being increaſed 


by Joanna's folly, and her fon Charles of Au- 
Aria (Charles V.), young, and at a diſtance 
from the kingdom, Ximenes thought that 
Ferdinand the Catholic was the only perſon 


capable of reſtoring tranquility, He was there- 


fore re-inſtated in the regency, and by his firm- 


nels diſpelled all the ſtorms. 


Ximenes, 
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Kimenes, now raiſed to the dignity: of Car- 
dinal and office of Grand Inquiſitor, ſaw him- 
ſelf at the ſummit of power and fortune; but 
he prudently quitted the court, that he might 
avoid giving offence to the king, with whoſe 


Jealous temper he was acquainted. He after- 


wards propoſed to take Oran in Africa at his 


own expence; and Ferdinand, from a perſua- 


fon that he would not ſucceed, conſented to 
the expedition, with a view to ruin him. He 
even wrote in the following terms to Pedro 


Navarro, admiral of the fleet in which Xi-. 


menes had embarked : Do not ſuffer the good 
man to return ſo ſoon into Spain; we muſt let 
him employ his per ſon and his money. But the 

ing was deceived ; the Moors were beaten, 
and Oran ſubmitted. That auſtere” cardinal 
did not imitate the warlike prelates: like an- 
other Moſes, he contented himſelf with invok- 


ing the God of battles and victory, inſpiring 
a ſort of enthuſiaſm, which in ſuch expedi- 


tions is of the greateſt advantage. 

Ximenes, who was a great man, and would 
have been ſtill greater, had he ſurmounted the 
prejudices of his age, founded or reſtored the 
univerſity of Alcala, cauſed a famous poly- 
glotte to be printed, and ſhewed as much zeal 
for the promotion of learning and ſcience, as 
for the reformation of the monks. By his 
cares, the learned languages were cultivated, 
and Spain produced a great number of civi- 
lians, and ſtill more theologians. But what 
obſtacles has not the inquiſition thrown in the 
way of every new and uſeful truth? Spain, 


Q3 | not- 


He makes 


of learning. 
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notwithſtanding her univerſities, did not open 


her eyes till long after other nations ede her 


Ambitious | 


enterpriſes 
of Julius II. 


inferiors | in point of genius. 
Italy was at that time filled with 1 


by: Julius II. This pontiff, of a haughty, am- 


bitious, and intrepid ſpirit, inceſſantly em- 
ployed in projects for aggrandizing himſelf, 
had already wreſted Romagna from Borgia, 
Perouſa from Baglioni, and Bologna from 
Bentivoglio. He had made Genoa revolt from 
Louis XII. to whom he owed ſome obligations; 


and, with a deſign to drive him entirely out of 


Govern- 
ment of 
Venice, 
from its ori- 
ginal to the. 
fiith cen- 
tury. 


Tribunes, 


Italy, ſtirred up enemies againſt him from all 
quarters, That prince, having reduced the Ge- 
noeſe to obedience, was again deceived by the 


pontiff, in the famous league formed againſt 


the Venetians. Let us here give ſome idea 
of a republic, which was now become an object 
on e to che pricipe! Þ mn af Europe. 
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SY 


Phi the 8 of N e the Vents 
X 


naps id to the Death of Louis XII E i. 


„E have FA Venice take its riſe in the 
fifth century, while Italy was a prey 


to 945 inundations of the Barbarians. The 


little iNands in the ſhoals of the Adriatic ſerved 
as an aſylum to the people of the neighbour- 
hood, who at firſt ſubſilted by fiſhing. Each 
iſle was governed by its peculiar tribune, and 


every 


8 
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every tribune became a tyrant. Theſe tyrants, 
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perceiving the neceſſity of uniting, clected a 


Duke, or Doge, about the beginning of the 
eighth century. The doges, by a frequent 
abuſe of their power, which had not been con- 
fined within due bounds, frequently raifed 


The doge. 


diſturbances; of which they often became the 


victims, A council, conſiſting of one hundred 
and forty citizens of all ranks, in which the 
ſupreme authority was veſted, at laſt put a 
ſtop to the incroachments of thofe new magif- 
trates, and the violence of popular commotions. 
But rich and ambitious men found too many 


Great coun» 
cil, 


ways to ſap the conſtitution, for the ſake of 


their own advantage. 

To this democratical form of government 
. ſucceeded the hereditary ariſtocracy in 1289, in 
conſequence of a regulation which annihilated 
the ancient equality, by granting to certain 
families the excluſive right of forming the 


Hereditary . 
ariſtocracy 


in 1229. 


great council. Ariſtocracy always prognoſti- 


cates a rigorous government, which is neceſſary 
for its ſupport. N | 

A number of families being excluded from 
a ſeat in the great council, naturally formed 
conſpiracies ; to prevent the effects of which, 


the formidable Council of Ten was erected. 


Council of 
Ten, 


This court is inveſted with the power of judg- 
ing all the citizens, and ſometimes, it proceeds 


upon the reports of informers, as if they were 
proofs, The tribunal of three ſtare inquiſitors 
is ſtill more dreadful. Even the doge is ſub- 
jected to its ſecret procedures and arbitrary 


State inquie 
ſitors. 


judgments. Spies univerſally ſpread ſerved as 


Q 4 | accuſers. 
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accuſers. Magiſtrates, private perſons, na- 


tives, foreigners, every perſon on whom ſuſ- 
picion falls, is expoſed to the loſs of his life, 
without the ſlighteſt formality of juſtice. The 
perſon condemned by the three inquiſitors, 


5 though he never knows his ſentence, cannot 


Venice go- 


verned by 
terror; but 
in an inva- 
riable man- 
ner. 


avoid his death. Where is the monarchy, in 


which a deſpotiſm ſo tyrannical prevails ? 


Thus is terror become the ſpring of the 


Venetian government; to that principally it ĩs 


indebted for ſubſiſting ſo long a time upon the 
ſame footing. In it every thing is combined 


with ſo much art, whether we conſider the elec- 
tion, duration, or functions of the magi- 
ſtrates, that it is almoſt impoſſible to raiſe any 
diſturbance in the ſtate. While the nobles 


keep the people in flavery, they are perpetu- 


ally watching each other: they are either united 


Ambition 
of that re- 


public, 


by intereſt, or tied down by their want of power 
to form cabals. Hence that unchangeable plan, 
that uniformity of principles, unexampled in 
any other government. Perhaps the ſtate in- 


quiſition, like the eccleſiaſtical, produces a 
kind of calm; but it is by the perpetuation of 


many abuſes. 

Venice, enriched by commerce, had indulged 
a paſſion for conqueſts, which is always dan- 
gerous to trading republics. In the time of 
the cruſades, ſhe had made conſiderable acqui- 
ſitions of territory on the Grecian ſide ; and, a 


little before this period, had ſeized upon ſome | 


lands belonging to her neighbours in Italy, 
and even in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Succeſs 
inſpires gfe and pride leads on imprudence, 

The 
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The Venetians, though ſurrounded by potent 


enemies, braved the ſtorm, not foreſeeing that 


theſe would unite for their deſtruction. 


The Emperor Maximilian, who was deſi- 
rous of being crowned at Rome, demanded leave- 


to paſs through their territories, which they 
granted, provided he came without troops. 
This amounted to a refuſal, and Maximilian in 


as rebels. He took the title of Emperor Ele, 
which Julius II. confirmed to him by a bull. 


But why this bull? Why Venice. put under- 
the ban of the empire? Obſolete pretenſions 


were revived on every occaſion. The empe- 


ror's arms did not ſupport this haughty pro- 


cedure againſt the republic. Two imperial ar- 


mies were defeated ; and though the Venetians 


had been Rains with the aſſiſtance of the 


French, they concluded a truce without con- 


ſulting their allies. 


On this occaſion was ſecretly formed the fa- 
mous league of Cambray, for the deſtruction: 


of Venice. The pope, the emperor, the kings 


of France and Spain, with the duke of Savoy, 
had entered into a confederacy to ſtrip her of 
her conqueſts, : Conſiderable territories were 


claimed by each of them: Rimini and Ravenna 
by. the pope; Breſcia, Bergamo, Crema, and 
Cremona, by Louis XII.; Verona, Padua, Vi- 
cenza, Treviſo, and Friuli, by Maximilian; 


Brindiſi, Trano, and Otranto, by Ferdinand; 
and the iſle or kingdom of Cyprus by the duke 


of Savoy. Had theſe powers continued united, 
Venice would have been infallibly ruined; but 


Julius 


troops. 
a rage put them under the ban of the empire 
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Julius II. wanted only to make his own ad- 


vantage of the opportunity, being fully re- 


ſolved, if poſſible, afterwards to rid Italy of 
thoſe foreigners, whom he ſtiled Barbarians ; 
and could any dependence be put on the faith 
. Ferdinand the Catholic? © 

This league, formed to gratify the views of 
ambition, was covered with the maſk of reh- 
gion; the confederates pretending, that the at- 
tack upon Venice was only a prelude to their 
ſignaliſing their zeal againſt the Turks. The 
grand ſignor, therefore, offered affiſtance to 
the republic ; but ſhe refuſed ir, probably lefs 
from any apprehenſion of having fo dangerous 
4 protector, though this be aheged by Fra 
Paolo, than from a dread of the clamours 
which would be raifed by fuch an alliance. 

Louis XII. who was to begin the war in 
perſon, fo humbled the Venetians by his firſt 
ſucceſſes, that after the battle of Agnadelloa, 
near che Adda, which was followed by rapid 
conqueſts, the ſenate offered to acknowledge 
the emperor for their liege lord, and to pay 
him a yearly tribute of fifty thouſand: ducats, 
But Maximilian refuſed their offer; and, reviv- 
ing their courage by driving them to deſpair, 
they retook from the Germans a great number 
of places, at the' fame time that they entered 
into a negociation with Julius II. to whofe 
intereſted: policy they at laſt owed their pre- 
ſervation, 

He had thundered againſt them the moft 
violent anathemas, by which he even gave per- 


allies, de- men to ſeize their property and enſſave their 


| . 3 
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per ſons; nor could they obtain abſol ution, taches Fer- 


which their circumſtances rendered neceſſary, ob 
except by the ceſſion of the towns of Romagna, nel 

and ſubmiſſion to the dictates of the pontiff. by affault. 

The ſenate, ſeeing only this humiliating means g 

of preſervation, ſubmiſſively complied with all 

his demands; upon which Julius, breaking his 

engagement with the allies, detached the king 

of Spain from their league, by giving him the 

full and entire inveſtiture of the kingdom of 

Naples, and turned all the activity of his ha- 

tred againſt the king of France. Louis, by an 

ill zudged ceconomy, having refuſed. to aug- 

ment the penſions of the Swiſs, of whom, in 

an emotion of anger, he had even ſpoken with 

contempt, the pope: armed them againſt him, 

attacked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of France, 

laid ſiege to Mirandola, and entered it by the 

breach, after having expoſed himſelf to the 

oreateſt dangers, though in a very advanced 

age. | ; | 

"© While Julius was openly acting like an pernicious 

enemy, the king conſulted the clergy of France, grape in 

to know whether it was lawful to make war 

upon him. Such a conſultation was undoubt- 

edly ſuperfluous ; but, at leaſt, the anſwer of 

the clergy was juſt and favourable, Yet the 

ſcruples of the queen, Anne of Bretagne, were 

prejudicial ; becauſe the king paid more re- 

gard to them than they deſerved. The battle 

of Ravenna, gained by Gaſton de Foix, duke 

of Nemours, in 1512, procured the nation 


Loſs of the 


only fruitleſs glory. The Milaneſe was eva» Mines 
cuated, and Genoa immediately revolted. The , Genoa, 
PTE. troops 
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troops were not paid, and the generals were at 


variance. In ſuch circumſtances, what ſucceſs 


could attend the French, notwithſtanding their 
heroic valour? Bayard and his imitators did 
wonders, but they only ſerved to raiſe admira- 
tion: +; 
The king of France and the emperor had 
| male upon ſome cardinals to aſſemble a ge- 
neral council at Piſa; and Julius H. was ſum- 
moned to appear before it. But he aſſembled 
another council at Rome to anathematiſe the 
former, which occaſioned the loſs of Navarre 
to John I Albret, the ally and couſin of Louis 
XII. Ferdinand the Catholic wanted a pre- 
rence to {trip him of his dominions, and found 
ane in the excommunication publiſhed againſt 
the adherents of the council of Piſa. It is be- 
lieved that the pope had beſtowed that kingdom 
upon him by bull, and, though that bull be 
not extant, it appears worthy of a rival of Gre- 
gory VII. From the time of Ferdinand's uſur- 
- pation, Navarre has continued part of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy. Queen Catharine de Foix ſaid 
to her huſband John d'Albret, when ſpeaking 
on that ſubject, Had you been born Catharine, 
and I Don 708, We "uy not bave loſt our king- 
| dom. 74 

e II. wry in 1 51 ws. above ſeventy years 
of age, and, to the laſt: moment of his life, 
employed in the great deſign of driving all 
ſtrangers out of Italy, Germans and Spaniards, 
as well as French. | Equally ſucceſsful and 


bold in his enterpriſes, he had conſiderably 
15 increaſed the dominions of the Holy See, having 


Eat! | obliged 
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obliged the emperor to cede Parma, Placentia, | 


and Reggio. He had the art of uniting and 
dividing the potentates, as was moſt ſubſervient 
to his own intereſt, In a word, he ſhone in 
the character of a prince and a warrior, and 
ſeemed to forget that he was a pope. An anec- 
dote is related of him, which will ſhew in what 
light he viewed eccleſiaſtical affairs. The Ger- 
mans, it is ſaid, requeſting permiſſion to eat 
fleſh on the feaſt of St. Martin, when it fell on 
a meagre day, he granted it, on condition 
that, upon that days they ſhould taſte no 
wine. 

The cardinal Medici, ſeverely cenfards for 
his morals, and greatly to be extolled for his 
genius, mounted the papal throne, under the 


name of Leo X. He was ſon of the famous 
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He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
Leo X. 


Lorenzo, and inherited the taſte of his father, 


but was not endowed with the qualifications of 
a a biſhop. Yet the church never ſtood: more in 
need of a virtuous pope, worthy to govern it. 
Learning and the arts deſerved protection; but 
eccleſiaſtical affairs required the moſt conſum⸗ 
mate wiſdom. | 
| England had no influence in foreign affairs, 
during the reign of Henry VII. which lafted 
twenty-ſix years. That prince, of an avari- 
cious, diſtruſtful temper, and averſe from war, 
accumulated riches, and ſtrengthened his au- 
thority. Two counterfeit adventurers, who 
were ſtirred up againſt him by his enemies, 
fruitleſsly attempted to ſeize the crown. The 
one named Simnel, a baker's ſon, after being 
crowned in Ireland, thought himſelf happy in 


4 receiving 


Hears vn. 
had 
ſtrengthen- 
e] his au- 
thority in 
England. 


Simnel and 
Perkin. 5 
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receiving an employment in the king's kitch- 


en. The other, named Perkin, fon of a Jew; 


for five years played the part of a ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. and at laſt loſt his head upon a ſcaf- 
fold. When freed from theſe diſturbances, 


2 Henry, by a rigid and vigorous government, 


Henrz | 


VIII. 


Joining policy to force, encouraging the barons 


to ſell their lands, by that means augmenting 


| 4k riches' and power we the burgeſſes, weak- 
-ened the great lords, and made the royal autho- 


rity almoſt abſolute, His lon Henry VIIL who . 


ſucceeded him in 1509, will now appear upon 


the ſtage with great luſtre. His abilities and 
virtues ; might have rendered him glorious. but, 


| hurried away by the violence of his paſſions, 


League a- 


gainſt Louis 


XII. 


he became an example of the greatelt tyranny. 

In 1542, he had engaped in the league form- 
ed againſt France, by Julius II.; after whoſe 
death it was revived under Leo X. The 


French had a little before retaken the Milaneſe, 


and were again driven out of it by the Swiſs, 


who reſtored Maximilian Sforza. Louis XII. 


then in alliance with the Venetians, was ob- 


Ne Invaſion of 


Picardy and 


_ - Burgundy, 


liged at once to oppoſe the pope, the emperor, 
the Engliſh, and the Spaniards. On one fide, 
Henry VIII. invaded Picardy, in conjunction 


with Maximilian, all whoſe expences, even 


thoſe of his table, were defrayed by the king 


=... of England; and, after gaining the victory of 


Guinegate, ak Terouane and Tournay ; while, 
on the other ſide, the Swiſs laid fiege to Dijon. 


That city would have been loſt, had not its go- 


vernor la Tremoille prevailed upon the Swiſs to 


mands 


. the liege, by promiſing that all their de- 
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mands ſhould be ſatisfied; 1729 which they 


concluded a treaty, and retired: but the court 
affected to blame the governor, and, having 
taken proper precautions againſt a new inva- 
ſion, annulled a treaty of which it had al- 
ready reaped the advantage. Thoſe fierce 
mountaineers, who ſtyled themſelves protectors 
of the Holy See, were much better ſoldiers 
than politicians, 

But an accommodation being neceſſary, Louis 
XII. humbled himſelf before the pope, re- 
nounced the council of Piſa, which had been 
transferred to Lyons, and even engaged to ley 
war, if neceſſary, againſt its adherents 3 by 
which means he was in appearance reconciled to 
Rome, He found leſs difficulty in gaining the 


king of England, who was irritated by the 


treachery of Ferdinand, His wife, Anne of 
Bretagne, being dead, he married Mary, fiſter 
of Henry VIII.; but he in a manner purchaſed 
that match by the payment of a million of gold 
crowns: fo critical was the ſituation of his af- 
fairs. Louis forgot his age of fifty-three, in 
the arms of a young queen, and ſhortened his 
days by his pleaſures... He died the year fol- 


lowing, ſtill taken up with the project of reco- - 


vering the Milaneſe; a deſign which we ſhall 
ſee more fatal to his ſucceſſor. | 1 
The memory of Louis XII. will always be 
bleſſed, becauſe he diminiſhed the old taxes one 
half, and never laid on any new, notwithſtand- 
ing his wars and ill ſucceſſes. What he ſaid in 

vindication of his œconomy will be always 


praiſed: I had rather ſee the courtiers laugh at my 


avarice, 
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avparice, tban my people weep on account of my eu. 
pDiences. But ought he not to have ſpared his 


people the ſhedding of many tears, either by 
ſacrificing to them his dangerous ambition of 


making conqueſts in Italy, or by raiſing ſub- 


ſidies, without which he muſt neceſſarily expect 


a reverſe of fortune? He procured ſome ſupply 


by the ſale of offices; which was a very dan- 


gerous example, though. it did not extend to 
thoſe of judicature. It was not imagined that 
employments, which ſuppoſe ſo great knowledge. 


and fo many virtues in thoſe who hold them, 
could ever become venal. Yet we ſhall ſee 
that this really happened in the very beginning 


of the next reign, In matters that concern the 


16815. 
Francis I. 
gives him- 
ſelf up to a 


paſſion for 


: conqueſt: „ 


revenue eſpecially, one abuſe. almoſt, always 
draws after it others of more . pernicious ten- 
dancye :.* a '* 16 di 


. " *% 
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Beginning of the Reign of Francis I. to the Riſe f 
155 of Tutberaniſeim. 


* OUIS XII. was ſucceeded by Francis 

Count of Angouleme, firſt prince of the 
blood; and this monarch, young, | high-ſpi. 
rited, brave, and ambitious, but deſtitute of 
prudence, immediately turned his views upon 
Italy, The preparations already made not be- 
ing ſufficient, he was prompted,” by want of 


money, to ſet to ſale the molt venerable of all 


rights, 
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rights, that of ſitting in judgment on the lives 
and properties of the ſubjects. This expedi- 
ent, which was contrived even by the nan who 
preſided over the diſtribution of juſtice, the 


Chancellor du Prat, was ſo contrary to all prin- 
ciples, that, ſo long after as the year 1997, the 


241 ; 
Odious ve- | | 
nality of of- 
fices, 


eee exacted an oath of the new mem | 


rs, that they had not purchaſed their offices. 
Thus was perjury in a manner made a neceſſary 


requilite for diſtributing juſtice in the courts ! 


To ſuch extremities may the abuſes of govern- ; 


ment lead mankind! 

Francis I. after paſſing the Alps, found an 
unforeſeen opportunity of ſignalifing his va- 
lour. Though he had entered into a negocia- 
tion with the Swiſs, that warlike nation had 
. taken up arms againſt him, at the inſtigation of 
the cardinal of Sion, that is, of the court of 
Rome : but he defeated them at the celebrated 
battle of Marignano, which laſted two days. 
It is a fact atteſted by all hiſtorians, that he 
flept upon the carriage of a gun, at fifty paces 
diſtance from a Swiſs battalion. But they take 
ſufficient care to diſplay the hero; we ſhall 


Battle of 
Marignano 


againſt the 
Swiſs. 


more frequently remark his errors, becauſe 


they afford more inſtruction. This victory was 


followed by the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, and 


Maximilian Sforza, as well as his father Lodo- 
vico, ended his days i in France. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſuecels, that country was fatal to 
the French. 

In 1316, Spain loſt Ferdinand the Catholic, 
whom we ſhallſee ſucceeded by the formidable 


1516. 
D of 
Ferdinand 


Charles V. If the glory of ſovereigns is to be the Cabe- 


„ R eſtimated 


lic. 
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- eſtimated by their abilities and good fortune; 
there are few who. can be compared to Ferdi- 
nand. To him the Spaniſn monarchy is in- 
gebted for its grandeur. He is even ſaid to 
have formed a project for univerſal empire; and 
his ſucceſſors made the world dread its being 
9 carried into execution. But is the art of de- 
delete. ceiving, which he practiſed as much as that of 
cConquering, worthy of a great man? Were 
not his enterpriſes rendered more odious by the 
religious = with which they were varniſhed ? 
Is not his memory ſtained with all. the. big | 
that has been ſhed; by the inquiſition? _ 
The Neapo= ...;, After the conqueſt of N aples, he uſed his. ut- 
linens re- 1. moſt endeayours to eſtabliſh in that kingdom 
e Te the tribunal which the French look upon as ty- 
. rannical, and as contrary to the ſpirit of reli- 
Bense gion as to the principles of good government; 
wan, Hut the Neapolitans, though extremely ſuperſti- 
ttious, would never ſubmit to it, and the king's 
OTH "zeal was obliged to be ſatisfied with the expul- 
all his do- ſion of the Jews, As he bore no affection to 
ee o his grandſon Charles of Auſtria, he had deſtined 
whom be © Spain to Ferdinand the younger brother of 
did not love, * a prince; but he changed his reſolution, . by 
the advice of his ſubjecks, and united all his 
crowns on the fame head: nor was Charles an- 
. worthy to bear them. ® 
Regency of | | Cardinal Ximenes, who was. a pointed Re- 
he humble, gent of Caſtile till the arrival of t. archduke, 
rhe gran- _ was hated by the grandees, on account of the 
 , Imperious government which he exerciſed aver 
them, and muſt have encountered a rebellion, | 
i he had been a man of leſs abilities and courage. 
The 
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The malecontents one day aſked him what right 

he had to the government of Caſtile, and al- 
ledged that Ferdinand, being only adminiſtrator, 
cbuld not beſtow the regency on him; but the 

ſole anſwer lie made was, cauſing a battery of 

cannon to play in their preſence, adding, 7. beſe ... 
are my rights, dare you conteſt them ? This mi- 

niſter humbled the nobility ſtill more by armin 92 

the burgeſſes. His auſtere and jirreproachabſfe 
manners, profound and elevated genius, his 

greatneſs of foul, which nothing could ſhake, 

Bis reputation and ſervices, ſcarcely balanced the 

hatred raiſed by the haughty ſeverity of his 

temper. He died in diſgrace in 1517, at the 

age of fourſcore, without ſeeing the new maſter | 

of Spain. 3 
Maximilian left the empire vacant by hi 3 
death, which happened in 1519. This turbu- — rai 
lent prince had been perpetually at war, though % fte de 
he had neither troops nor money. He had even fangen. 
raiſed his views to the tiara, during an illness 
of Julius II. The biſhop, of Gufck was to 
diſtribute three hundred thouſand ducats among _ 

the cardinals, in order to purchaſe their voices; 

and that 5 51 was furniſhed by ſome mer- 

" chants of Augſburg. But what part could he 

have played, Fa the imperial and papal powers 

been united in his perſon? ot would ſuch an 

union have been ſuffered to take place, where 

all ſtates were kept in motion, and formed into 
political confederacies? Maximilian knew 

that the emperors had been maſters of Rome; 

5 e he” had Frys deſigns, in \ favour of 

ine 2 18 
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Germany, 
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his poſterity, upon that city, which is ſo tempt. 
ing a bait to ambition. | 
"=— his reign, Germany was divided into cir- 
cles. There were at firſt ſix; viz. thoſe of 
Bavaria, Franconia, Saxony, the Rhine, Sua- 
bia, and Weſtphalia; to which were afterwards 
added thoſe of Auſtria, Burgundy (for the Low- 
Countries), the Lower Rhine, and Upper Sax- 
any... This diſtribution was particularly adyan- 


tageous for the collection of the public monies. 


145 Leoni} An attempt was likewiſe made to eſtabliſh r 
= and tranquillity; but the abuſes of anarchy, 


one. word, the feudal government was, for 5 
long time after this, to make that part of Eu- 
rope a theatre of diſturbances, diſcords, and 
civil wars. 

In 1495, a diet, aſſembled at Worms, erected | 
the Imperial Chamber, which is now fixed at 
Wetzlar. This tribunal. is ſupreme, and judges 
civil cauſes between the ſtates, in the laſt reſort, 
The Aulic council, all the members of which 


* e named by the emperor, may judge them in 
e 


manner; and the plaintiff has his choice 
of thoſe — 9 But the feudal and Italian 
cauſes belong ſolely to the latter. However, 


the Germanic conſtitution, which, till the treaty 


Exactions of 
the court of 


Nome in 
Germany. 


of Weſtphalia, was irregular and uncertain, 
did not even by that acquire a perfect conſſt- 
ency. A body divided into ſo many independ- 
ent ſovereignties, where ſuch a number ot par- 


ticular intereſts. claſh with that of the public, 


is little ſuſceptible of a good confſtitation, 
The court of Rome ſtill tyranniſed over 
Germany ; the concordate of 1448 (under 
Frederic 
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Frederic III.), however „ it might i 
be to the popes, being executed only in thoſe 
points which turned to their advantage. The 


old abuſes were heightened by new exactions. 


According to Maximilian himſelf, the Ho- 
ly. See drew from the empire more than five 
hundred thouſand ducats annually ; and that 


emperor choſe rather to wink at this evil, of 


which he complained, than to quarrel with a 
court, whoſe inviſible arms were ſo much to De 


dreaded. 

Meantime a ſtorm was iphebberinge; ; men's 
minds were heated, and a ſpark of fanaticiſm 
might produce a conflagration. Leo X. with 
all his abilities, in fome meaſure fanned the fire 
which he ought to have quenched. We ſhall 
ſoon ſee irreparable breaches made in the catho- 
lic church. 

In 1516, after the battle of Marignano, the 
pope had been artful enough to bring Francis J. 
againſt whom he had joined in a league, to an 
accommodation, on terms the moſt advantage- 
ous for the court of Rome. The pragmatic of 
Charles VII. which had been ſo often anathe- 
matiſed, was aboliſhed by the celebrated con- 
cordate, which gives the king the nomination 
to the great benefices, and ſecures to the pope 
the annates, though it does not expreſsly men- 
tion them. The king preſents the perſons whom 
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Critical cir= 
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for the pope. 


: _ | a 


Concordate 


Les 
IT 


Francis I. | 


he has named, and the pope inſtitutes them, 
and receives the annate. By what right could 


the latter grant a nomination which did not be- 
long to him? and for what reaſon did the for- 


mer F it by making the church of France 


RF”. tributary ? 
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| tributary 2: We here diſcern the fruits of the 


ancient abuſes. The univerſity, the clergy, 


and parliament defended the pragmatic with 


Leo : 


cauſes i in- 


gulgences tg 


be ſold. 


the greateſt warmth, but as much from preju- 
dice as zeal. Above all things, they deſired to 
maintain the cuſtom of elections, though even 


theſe were liable to ſo many abuſes. The con- 


cordate was regiſtered bj force 1 in ee bury 1s 


mae e to this _ 
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Toth ber aniſm oh bl liſted under the Poutfeate o 
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EO X. theogh triomphant, x 42 may Ke" 

the expreſſion, over a great kingdom, was 
doomed to be foiled and ſtripped by a monk ; 
and his imprudences gave birth to Lutheraniſm. 


The magnificent church of St. Peter, which 


had been begun by Julius II.; the pomp and 
Pleaſures of the Roman court, the gratifica- 
tions laviſned upon the literati and artiſts, with 


à thouſand: other oſtentatious expences, having 
exhauſted the papal treaſury; he made no ſcru- 


py of employing a reſource, which ſuperſtition 
had, for a long time, rendered equally eaſy 
and prafitable. Under the hackneyed pretence 
of a war againſt the Turks, he publiſhed in- 


dulgences to all who would contribute money; 


and, to the ſcandal af religion, thoſe indul- 
_ were ſold in * even in the ta- 
verns. 
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verns. In particular; the Dominican Tetzel 


diſtinguiſhed himfelf by intolerable exceſſes. 
The world was ſo much accuſtomed to 
abuſes,” and popular credulity is ſo ſtupid, that 
every thing ſucceeded. to the wiſh of the Ro- 
man court; when, according to the generality 


Luther 
boldly de- 
claims a- 
gainfſt the 
abuſe. 


of hiſtorians, a quarrel between two orders of 


monks became the ſignal of a furious revolt. 
The Dominicans had been commiſſioned by the 
pope to preach up the rel cs and they ac- 
quitted themſelves in the uſual method, exag- 
gerating in an abſurd manner the efficacy of 


thoſe ſpiritual acts of grace. The Auguſtines, 


envious of a preference which they imagined an 
infringement of their rights, were filled with 
reſentment againſt the preachers, Martin Lu- 
ther, a learned theologian of that order, and-a 
man of a fiery temper, who was already tinC- 
tured with bold opinions, eagerly ſeized the op- 


portunity of ſignaliſing himſelf, and in Saxony 8 


ran down the doctrines of the Dominicans 
reſpecting indulgences, the ill effects of which 
he demonſtrated, declaimed againſt the vices, 


frauds; and extortions of the Pontifieal court, 


made himſelf be liſtened to, and was 
ſupported, becauſe people were weary of 
paying oF? ee e e che loxury! of 
Rome. ft ft; 0 - 

Luther at firſt Ns aeacked- win really 
cenforable;! at the ſame time teſtifying the ut - 
moſt reverence and ſubmiſſion to the Holy See. 
By proper management, he might have been 
gained over; and that would have been the moſt 
prudent method, Leo X. aan, 
EN 4 7 
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ſword. But, far from ſoothing this dangerous 
adverſary, he was treated with contempt, he was 
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by a Dominican to perſecute-him with fire and 


irritated, his audacity was inflamed by reſent- 


ment and deſpair; and, being drawn on from 


one object to another, after declaiming againſt 


He no long- 
er keeps any 
meaſures. 


abuſes, he attacked the doctrines. 


1 
: 


According to him, indulgences were follies, 
purgatory a fable, the pontifical power an uſurp- 


ation; the monaſtic vows, the greateſt part of 


the. ceremonies and ſacraments, ſo many mon- 
ſtrous ſuperſtitions. He poured out a torrent 

of reproaches, which were til] taken for rea- 
ſons; inculcated the moſt rigid morality, which 
always added the greateſt weight to his doc- 


trines; held out the ſcriptures as the ſole rule 


of faith, notwithſtanding the contrary ſenſes-in 


which they have been frequently explained; in- 
vited all chriſtians to an examination flattering; 
to:vanity, but of which ſo few men are capable; 


in a word, ſetting himſelf up as a reformer, he 


effected by fanaticiſm what reaſon could never 


have accompliſhed. Conſubſtantiation, which he 


Severe ſen- 
tence of 
condemna- 
tion iſſued 
againſt him. 


1 


_ . that-r9 burn heretics is acting cantrary to tbe 


ſubſtituted for tranſubſtantiation, in the doctrine 
of the euchariſt, is alone ſufficient to prove how 
„% P/ ooo io og 
In 1518, he appealed to a general council 
from a decree in favour of indulgences, by 
which the pope ſtyled himſelf the ſteward of 
the ſpiritual treaſure ariſing from the ſupera _ 
bundant merits of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints, 


In 1520, Leo publiſhed a bull condemning his 


doctrine: in forty. articles. One of thele bears, 


will 
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= "vill of the Holy Spirit; and ark that 
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inces and prelates would do well to ſuppreſs * 


the wallets of the Mendicants. Was it prudent 
to confound theſe, propoſitions with hereſies ? 
The bull not only condemned Luther's works 
to the flames, but commanded the extermina- 


tion of him and his adherents, if he did not re- 
cant his errors in ſixty days. The ſole conſe- Hi 


quence of the publication of this bull was, that 
Luther, by a ſentence of the univerſity of 
Wittemburg, cauſed it to be burned, togeriior 
with the decretals. 

Two things greatly contributed to the ſucceſs 
of the reformation; the intereſt of the princes 
and people, who were deſirous of ſhaking off 
the Romiſh yoke ; and the facility of ſpreading 
the new opinions by help of the preſs. The 
church of Rome in a few years loſt Saxony, 
Heſſe, Brunſwick, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Zurich, Berne, and great part of Switzerland 


adopted the ſentiments of Zuinglius, a pariſh” 
prieſt of Zurich, who attacked the doctrine of 
the euchariſt with more boldneſs than Luther. 
Geneva in a ſhort time followed their example, 
and, by changing 1 its religion, erected itſelf in- 


to a free city. We ſhall ſee England, Scot- © 
land, the Low-Countries, and part of France, 
follow the ſtream of novelty. No revolution 
is more worthy of a particular rer 


whether we conſider its principles or effects. 


One great advantage of the Lutheran ſeck 
was, its being ſupported by divines who were 


poſſeſſed of a ſtock of literature, who under- 
food the learned languages, examined the anti- 
quities 


The learn - 


ing of its 
di vines 
greatly con 


tributed ta 
it, 
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quities of the church, and gained the eſteem and 
confidence of men of underſtanding; while the 
populace were inflamed by enthuſiaſtics. It was 
an eaſy matter for them to cry down abuſes, 
which had been introduced into the church du- 
8 ring a period of long and groſs ignorance, and 
which were unhappily defended with the fame 
bbſtinacy and zeal as the articles of the faith. 
It was ſtill more eaſy for them to diſeredit the 
faſhionable theology, whoſe weapons were for 
the moſt part only futile ne and kiff 4.44 


| 1 pride. 
Eraſmus Eraſmus himſelf, 8 a gerd biene to the 
way right iy church, ridiculed the doors of Paris, and 


his judg- a © & 
mens. Home ancient fuperſtitions, Accordingly. men 


have not been wanting to raiſe ſuſpicions of his 
faith. But can it now be doubted, that we 
ſhould have reaped great advantage by acting 

in conformity to the principles of that judi- 
cious man? The innovators would have been 

leert without any pretext for a revolt. 
I is rus, But it muſt be acknowledged, that the more 
formation « à great reformation was neceſſary, the more it 
wesen. was difficult. Of the many examples which 
Seat. r demonſtrate this truth, 1 ſnall only ſelect one. 
The cardinal d' Amboiſe, in quality of legate 
of Alexander VI. attempted to reform the reli- 
gious orders, and, for this purpoſe, a commit- 
tee of biſhops viſited the monaſteries of the Ja 

cobins in 1503; when the friars had | 
arms, and, twelve or thirteen hundred ſcholars 
_— to their aſſiſtance, drove out the reform- 
Nor did they find the Cordeliers more do--— 
eie, though theſe did not, the others, 
Proceed 
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proceed to acts of hoſtility. The obſtacles | 


raiſed. by the court of Rome muſt have been 
more formidable. Yet even ſound policy re- 
quired facrifices to be made, and efforts to be 
uſed; but che pope refuſed to yield the leaſt ar- 
ricle, > E300 

Leo X. who was a man nk uncommon abll- 
tie and knowledge; whoſe principal ſecretaries, 
Bembo and Sadolet, held a diſtinguiſhed rank 
in the learned world; and who, in a word, 
was one of the ableſt politicians of his time; 
- ought certainly to have been ſenſible that a deſpo- 


tiſm, founded ſolely on opinion, threatened ru- 


in, when that opinion was ſhaken by violent at- 
tacks: he ought to have ſeen that, in order to 
maintain the faith, it was indiſpenſably requiſite 
to leſſen the abuſes, How could the court of 
Rome imagine that, when men's eyes were 


opened, they would continue to. act as if they | 


were blind? 

That court may be ſaid to have furniſhed 
arms againſt itſelf, Leo approved the poem 
of Arioſto by a bull, and threatened: all, who 
ſhould do any thing in prejudice of the printer, 
with excommunication; a ſimilar bull was if- 
ſued by Clement VII. in favour of the immoral 
writings of Machiavel. And did the popes 
want that rigid enthuſiaſts, who had inceſſan 
in their mouths the pure goſpel, ſhould pay re- 
ſpect to their bulls and cenſures? One of the 
moſt ſignal inſtances of imprudence, which has 
continued even to our own times, has been, 
that the court of Rome frequently acted in the 
_ manner as in * ages, when men either 


25 did 
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pope was 
ſtrangely 
blinded, 
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did not think at all, or had not learned to think 


Reaſon 


alone ens 


would have 
produced lit- 
tle change. 


Juſtly. 


When reaſon emerged from the abyſs of ; 
darkneſs, ſhe muſt neceſſarily have opened her 
eyes on objects that gave her diſguſt, But cool, 


circumſpect, an enemy to extremes, and little 


. calculated for influencipg the multitude, ſhe 


Fanaticiſm 
ſoon armed 
the Swiſs 
and the pea- 
fants in 
Germany. 


could only extort a ſigh from a ſmall number 
of enlightened men, or, at moſt, pave the way 
for a flow revolution. The philoſophers of 


Athens and Rome never wrought any change in 


the national worſhip by unveiling the abſurdities 
of polytheiſm. This change, therefore, was 


produced by other cauſes, Theology firſt traced 


out the plan; policy found an intereſt in it, and 
fanaticiſm carried it into execution. But fana- 


ticiſm is a volcano, whoſe fires are never extin- 


Shigred till after dreadful eruptions. 

Hence aroſe the invincible enthuſiaſm of the 
preachers and their followers. Hence after- 
wards ſprung the religious wars, a thouſand 
times worſe than all the diforders which had 
raiſed ſuch loud complaints, Fanaticiſm ſoon 
armed the catholic cantons of Lucerne, Zug, 
Schwitz, Ury, and Underwalden, againſt the 
orher Swiſs who had ſeparated from — church 
of Rome. Zuinglius having been ſlain in a 
battle, his dead body was diſmembered and 
burned, as it were on purpole to inflame the 
atrocious hatred of the two parties. Fanati- 


eiſm metamorphoſed into ſavage beaſts a great 
part of the German peaſants, whom it inſpired 


with a paſſion for a chimerical independency 
or equality. Muncer, their moſt formidable 


9 ring- 
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ringleader, periſhed on a ſcaffold, after the 
maſſacre of his followers. But this example 


did not" intimidate the new ſect of Anabaptiſts, dem vet 


who received that name from their inſiſting on 
the neceſſity of a ſecond baptiſm, looking upon 
that of infants as null. Among them were to 
be no ſuperiors, no dignities, and all poſſeſſions 
were to be in common. Yet one of their lead- 
ers, John Boccold“, a journeyman taylor of 
Leyden, by ſpeaking in the name of the Lord, 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Munſter, | 
and obſtinately held out that city againſt the bi- 
ſhop and the troops of the empire; but, being at 
laſt obliged to ſurrender, his fleſh was torn off 
| with red-hot pincess. Almoſt all theſe mad en- 
thuſiaſts were maſſacred, becauſe they had nei- 
ther general nor diſcipline. In a word, we - 
ſhall. ſee fanaticiſm either perſecuted or perſe- 
cuting, turn Europe into a ſlaughter-houſe, and 
fill it with carnage, under pretence of zeal for 
that religion of charity which commands to 
love and do good ro all men. 


* Boccold had married fourteen wives, one of whom expreſ- 
ſing ſome doubts of his pretended divine miſſion, he cut off 
her head, after having reproached her for this blaſphemy,z 
and the thirteen others danced round her body with 
tranſposts of joy. Thus we ſee that fanaticiſm at once led 
to N and inhomanity. | 
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CHAP. 1 


—— 


| Revolutions in e N wid n in gain | 


Seren Denmark. 


ET us now ent our eyes on + the North, 

which was ſtill immerſed in barbie, 
but here preſents to us the ſpectacle of an 
important revolution, that by its conſequences 
in a ſhort time intereſted all the 1 5 of pes 
2 the ſovercigns of theſe” countries were 
Ae according to the ancient cuſtom of the 
Barbarians. In 1397, the crowns of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway were united by Marga- 
ret de Waldemar, ſurnamed the Semiramis of 
the North. The three nations having held a 
common diet at Calmar, it was agreed that the 
king ſhould be elected in the three ſeveral king- 
doms by turns, and that each nation ſhould pre- 
ſerve its own laws, cuſtoms, privileges and dig- 
nities. But this union between rival and war- 


like kingdoms could not ſubſiſt, except under 


a government of the moſt conſummate, wit- 


| . 


No difturbatice- happened Aula the life of 
Miatgarer, whoſe prudence and reſolution made 
them forget that they were under the govern- 
ment of a woman; but after her death the na- 
tional antipathies revived. The kings, contra- 


ry tp * eſtabliſhed regulation, fixed their reſi- 


6 dence 
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dence in Denmark, and Sweden and Norway 
were treated as provinces; upon which the for- 


mer roſe in arms, and elected for her king Ca- 
nutſon, great-· uncle of the famous Guſtavus. 
Vaſa, Being again oppreſſed, ſhe had a little 


before this period ſhaken off the yoke by ete- 


ating an adminiſtrator, when, in 1513, the. 
throne of Denmark was conferred upon Chriſ- 


tian II. a tyrant capable of ſacrificing every 


thing to his paſſions ; 3 but who at leaſt felt hy 


experience, that a prince cannot be the ſcour 


of the people, without expoſing Hunſelf 0 de 


the victim of their revenge. 


Trollo, archbiſhop of Upfal, primate. of 
Sweden, a man whom his dignity made too 


werful, and his character too dangerous, be- 


10g convicted of carrying on a correſpondence. 


with Chriſtian, and depoſed by the ſenate, had 


recourſe to Leo X. flom whom he received a 


bull againſt his country, and by that means 


Karel 5 ened the cauſe of the tyrant, who, not- 

ding, was unſucceſsful in his firſt expe- 

 Treachery 
he pretended to be deſirous of an accommada- 
tion, and, promiſed to come to Stockholm, pro- 
vided he received ſeven hoſtages; one of whom 
med be.young Guſtavus Vaſa, grand-nephew 
of King Canutſon, who was already diſtin- 
89 25 for 9s merit and valour-. ur when 


with! 
dition. But treacheroully veiling his deſigns, 


> I%'Y 


men. A 
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00 ORs, - pag CW 
mee This infamous action was 4 prejude to the . 
of Sweden moſt horrid. barbarities. Sweden was reduced 
to ſubjection, and Chriſtian being crowned at 

Stockholm, put on the maſk of clemency, that 
be might exert his rage with .impunity. He 
gave a looſe to feſtivity, and having affembled .. 
dhe principal ſenators and nobles. at an enter- 
—tainment, the primate Trollo ſuddenly demand- 
ad ſatisfaction in name of the pope. The 
gueſts were ſeized by the miniſters of the ty- 
rant's cruelty, put under confinement, _ and 
condemned as heretics. Eric Vaſa, father f 
Guſtavus, with fourſcore and fourteen ſenators, 
&e, were maſſacred, after a public reading o 


7 


H 


the bull of Leo; and the whole city of Stock- 
helm was next bathed in blood. In a word, 

the tyranny ſeemed firmly cemented by carnage. . 

(zo). What a triumph for a King, and above. 
die But an avenger of the guilt appeared. Chin, 
cots" tavys having eſcaped. from priſon, and taken, 

| YE refuge in the mountains of Dalecarlia, Where 
1 he concealed himſelf among the peaſants, and 


wheked, in che mines; though Wehe any ber 
ſource but his courage, projected, and found. 


„ 
4 * 
4 4 £ 22 1 * . 4 


. means to bring about, a revolution. Having 
made himſelf known, he ſoon procured a num 
ber of adherents, whom he furniſhed with arms, 
and triumphed over. every obſtacle.” Part of. 
Sweden was recoyered from the Danes, ſo early 
Con eee a8 in 152 1. Chriſtian gratified his revenge, by... 
WO tyrant, cauſing the mother and ſiſter of that hero to be 
"I ' drowned, Equally deſtitute of prudence and 
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humanity, the Nero of the North ** PR 
he has ty been ſtyled). did not . perceive. 
that the more he e bimſelf odious, 
te, more Feen e e dug under his OF. 
cect... 


* own ſab eas in irritated by his oppreſiions,. Chriion 


thoug ht them 


elves authoriſed to ſhake off a 328 


yoke; which, they could no longer bear with pa- * 2 
tience, and depofed him in 1323; when Munce, conſequence 


the chief juſtice of Jutland, boldly entered his of the fe- 
preſence, and gave him notice of the act which 


deprived him of the crown. That magiſtrate, 
boaſting of an action which diſplayed ſuch ex- 
traordinary courage, ſaid, My name ought to ye 
ritten on the palace. gates of all bad princes. _ 
Chriſtian could never be reſtored by Charles V. 
his father-in-law. His uncle, Frederic, duke 
of Holſtein, was elected king of Denmark, 
and Guſtavus Vaſa, king of Sweden. 


In theſe kingdoms, a change of religion ht Chang oh... 


after took place; which was the more re- . 


a markable, as it was effected almoſt without dif- wil OR, x 


turbance or conſtraint. Leo's bull, which had 


ſerved as a pretext to ſo many actions of horror; 
the traffic of indulgences carried on by the nuncio 
Arcemboldi, the profits of which are ſaid to wo. 
amounted to near two millions of florins, : 
withſtanding the poverty of the country; 7 
exceſſive riches of the clergy, and the dominion 
1 ich they exerciſed over the people; the 
uſurpacions of the biſhops, who had even got 


moſt - of the places of te kingdom i into 
18. 11. PR Ta. 
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| cheir hands, were ſo many coneurring cauſes 
5 £24 That prompted every man, who opened his * 
ee ci oi the abuſes, to deſire a reformation. - Guſta- 
us and Frederic artfully promoted Lutheran- 
öl, without ſeeming to be determined in its 
Held Favour.” The clergy put themſelves in motion; 
but this ferved as an additional reaſon for com - 
pleting the change. At laſt, the ſtates of Den- 
mark and even the church of Sweden ſolemnly 
-embraced' the doctrine of Luther; and the 1 
ple in a ſhort time modelled their belief on that 
of their leaders, nearly as in the times when 
chriſtianity was introduced among the barbari- 
uns, Guſtavus died in 1360. His government 
had been abſolute; but Sweden was not on 8 
nd Fele. account leſs happy under his dominion. 
I.t would be fuperfluous to enter into e 
> . , wn lars, with regard to Muſcovy and Poland. 
| The firſt was at that time almoſt unknown, 
ef though the Czar John Baftlowitz I. had con- 
5 ed the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan ; 
ach. 4 ner dia: it emerge from obſcurity till the - 
ning of the eighteenth century, when we "all 
oy ee à great prince, bleſſed with a creative | 
give birth to a regular police and the fine arts 
Thi ee. in that country. The ſecond, funk in 
darkneſs, was the theatre of xnarchys- -Eadit- 
Jas, che firſt of the Jagellons, was elected king 
n 1382, and the crown continued hereditary in 
Bis Amy for ſeveral generations; but, having 
neither the diſpoſal of the public money, nor 
the command of ny] et, the kings never 


8. ae 2 could 
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could be regarded but as the chieſs of a repuh · 
lie, where the want of laws and ſubordination 
rendered it impoſſible to eſtabliſh, a rational ſyſ- 
tem of government. Indeed, how could Po- 


% 
- 839 
4 


Poliſh go-- 


vernment a- 


bounds in 
faults. 


land have a ſhadow of it, while the Veto of aß 


fiagle nobleman might prevail againſt all che 
ſuffrages, as we ſee to be the caſe even at this 
day; while the whole body of the people, en- 
ſlaved by the nohility, had no other ſentiment 
but that of its own low and miſerable condi- 
tion; while a nobleman, who had murdered 
one of his ſerfs, was quit for laying 
crowns upon the grave? Such — having 
taken deep root in a ſucceſſion of many centu-- 
Qries, neceſſarily perpetuated: the miſeries of a 


nat ion, till extraordinary events overturned _ 
the whole, in order to bring about an entire x n 


- renovation: ** 
The Teutonic order having ſobdued Proſ- 
"fo under pretence of deſtroying paganiſm, 
and oppreſſed it by acts of injuſtice, that coun- 
try had revolted in the middle of the fifteenth 
century; and put itſelf under the protection of 
Poland, which occaſioned bloody wars. Al- 
bert, Margrave of Brandenburg, grand · maſter 
of the order, having embraced t utheraniſm, 


and being defirous to aggrandize himſelf at the 


expence of the knights, made à partition of 
Pruſſia with his uncle Sigiſmond, king of Po- 
land, on condition of doing homage to that 
crown (152;3). This gave riſe to the diſtinc- 


tion A Royal and Ducal Pruſſia. The 
deſcend- 


Lido. 
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deſcendents of Albert have preſerved the lat- 
ter, which was freed from vaſſalage in 1657, 
and erected into a kingdom at the beginning 
of this century. What a low original for 
a ſtate, which we ſee ſo powerful, under a 
eat monarch ! Its foundations may be ſaid 
to have been laid by anne en 
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From the 8 in 1519 to near 1560] | 


CHAP. . 


Eibe, 7 Charles V.—His Wa ars, to the Batt 
a Pavia. es : Of {a 


\HE . i. Ss N this 
| epocha ſo intereſting are, grand ſchemes 
of policy and ambition; continual wars, from 
which we ſhall ſee others take their riſe; ab- 
ſolute monarchs, whole caprices determined 
the fate of nations; an over-grown power rea- 


dy to ſubdue Europe and America; a new re- 


ligion rending the church, and violentl break- 
ing the papal yoke; a thirſt for riches, in- 
flamed by the gold of the New World; and 
the cultivation of genius, which at firſt was 


productive of more miſchief than real ad- 


vantage. The moſt remarkable events pre- 
ne to us in * F of the laſt ages, 


origi- 


Men HISTORY, 


1 wap from the grandeur. of the houſe of 

ria under Charles V. BAY eW#s 
Kare fg hat prince, Who was Da at ' Ghent oe 
. zoo, to the Archduke Philip, ſon of the Em- 
Th eror Maximilian, dy Joanna, daughter of 
| Ferdinand the Catholic, poſſeſſed every qua: 
12 proper to ſupport the hrſt part in the 
. theatre of the world. He was brave, 
A active, aſfiduous, prudent, and endowed with 
An 0 1 2 v vaſt genius, cultivated hy ſtudy and exer- 
os but to theſe he unhappily joined a bound- 
leſs. ambition, and that crafty ' policy, which 
had been reduced j into a - wt his e en 

father Ferdinand. 

| King of Having aſcended the throne of Spain in 
ak IG, he at firſt was obliged to ſtruggle with 
tte rage of thoſe ſtorms, which almoſt always 
break out under new governments. A Flemiſh 
'chbiſhop of Toledo, and Flemiſh miniſters, 
. wy Who were Flee EE with the whole authority, 
I Ts ame objects -of © hatred to the Spaniards. 
Afſbciations were formed in the provinces, and 
the” Cardinal Adrian, preceptor to the 'king, 
Who was named to the regency- ee A 
man of virtue, oer Fer fem poſſeſfing a genius 
_ chat to that office, increaſed the nt in 
Read” of apprafing it. 19 ee 
ague Kane "was the name aſſumell by the 
Aſtilian rebels) ſent to the king demands al: 
Wen equally ſtrong and bold with choſe of the 
Efighth commons under the Stuarts, and the 
Jr of liberty kindled à furious civil War. 
Jilla, FIJI. of” the N [orgy 5 
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defeated, made priſoner, and executed, | his | 
widow, Maria Pacheco, defended Toledo like 


atheroine, till the clergy, enraged that che h 
ſtripped the churches, in order to defray the 
expences of the war, ſtirred up the people 
againſt her, by repreſenting. her as a ſorceteſs. 
Eheſe troubles continued till 1522, when they 
were quieted by the preſence of Charles. Toe 
much blood is ſpilt, ſaid he, after having made Godt 
ſome examples. An amneſty. granted te the Revolt pro- 
rebels was more effectual than ſeverities, and gel. 
the king, ſtrengthened his authority by che- * 
mency. Some of his courtiers acquainting him 
with the place where one of the principal male- 
contents was concealed, he humanely. lee, | Y 
You ought to warn. bim that I am here, rather _ "© 
* han inform me where he im. dro1 
Sßpain, the Two Sicilies, . the Low-Couns BEES 
tries, and Franche Comte,. were already under e 
the dominion of Charles, when the death of rin 
Maximilian, who a little before had cauſed him pr-ference » 
to be elected king of the Romans, opened for ys 
bim a way to the Empire. Francis I. h e 
Vas ſix years older than he, and more cele- 
brated for his warlike exploits, likewiſe in- 
trigued for the Imperial crown. The power 
of each of the competitors gave juſt appfe- 
henſion to the Germans, who were jealous of 
their liberties; but the votes were purchaſed. 
The Spaniſn ambaſſador had two thouſand 
merks of gold to diſtribute. Beſides, Selim J. 
ſultan of the Turks, after the reduction of 
Syria, Meſopotamia, and Egypt, threatened 
Europe, and a * emperor was neceſſary 
| 4 not to 


264 
28 
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to op his progreſs. Vet Frederic the Wiſe, 
1915" elector of Saxony, celebrated for his protection 
3 el Luther,” was the perſon pitched. upon; but 
he refuſed the crown, and fixed the votes in 
favour of Charles V. thinking Francis I. lels 
worthy of preference, as being a. forcigher,. 

and more to be dreaded, as his dominions bor. N 
dered upon Germany. _ 


. ETA Av 


Capite. Care was taken to ks Charles Gen a a ca- 
er pitulation for the maintenance of the liberties. 
obliged 1 and rights of the Germanic body, which . 
Ggn, preſsly ſtipulates, that the empire ſhall not 
be hereditary yet it has invariably continued - 
in the houſe of Auſtria. Under a too formid- 
able head, the empire would unqueſtionably 
have become an ie monarchy, had it not. 
been for the intereſt of the reſt a Europe to- 
| oppok ſuch a revolution: 


4 * 


7 7 + a = ar} 


0 „ Nom the time of Otho IV. it bad been a 


— cuſtom for the new emperors to ſend an em. 


reis baſſy co Rome, giving notice of their election, 
— and p paying obeifance to the pope; but Charles V. 
Rome. diſpenſed himſeif from the obſervation of this 
cuſtom, and his example has been too power- 
ful for the pretenſions of the Holy See; for 
frequently no more is neceſſary to aboliſh long 
cuſtoms founded only on appoſite examples. 
et this haughty "ſovereign, the maſter of ſo 
many ſtates, and who firſt aſſumed the title of // 
Majeſty, held the bridle and ſtirrup co the 
ie kope. POPE, When he was crowned by Adrian VI. at 
Bologna, in 1530; and the e day was ad- 
mitted canon of the two principal. eee | 


Rome. This world is almoſt only a maſs of 
contradictions. 


\ Though 


* 


aa , 53 
r H ETG 3 
-*Though the kings of France and Spain had Rip 
carried on their competition for the empire with Charts ans 
all the external appearances of mutual friend- Francis. - 
ſhip, yet the preference given to one neceſſarily: 


ren nn 
ſeemed to dictate that meaſure ; but his g „ 
paſſions, and thoſe of his miniſters, made him 


relinquiſ a ſyſtem, by which he would have * 


who, though the ſon of A butcher, h . Te why. mi- 
ee to the archbiſhopric of Vork, -with; Eoeͤ-2lr;, 
everal other ſees'z was cardinal, legate, cbal- 

cellor, and gained an abſolute aſcendant oπẽq 705 


ST ef Yorchgd 


(,. o. * . at 1 N „ 
nations, and ſharing his pleaſures, in order ta 


o 1802 50? 


into commotion, in order to gratify their on 
iir land acted 28 the intereſt of H daz died 
Wolſey directe , en . : 12 4 | - *7 N nut v4 6 Wi 


o 


4 *- i941» NE I 4 34% £4 2 = ; = 52 q 11. 40 if 
The king of France had gained him by flat- on . 


' e ADP RIS TELLS = 70 190, K - , 2 A d kin 
turion of Toutnay,” as the portion of the Prin- Prat de., 


who had been promiſed to the dau- their tos, 


© SQ) EIS LEH N 


Po * 
r 
6 ng a EE * 

4 


— . , wy. 


pPhbin. The 8 cheiphinotf uses 64 

b _ \nants: ſuch uncertain marriages. often made 
the baſis of treaties. Francis projecting a war 

7 againſt \-the | emperor, and erg of having 
Henry VIII. for his ally, d 40 him an 


0 8 at Calais. Fe ſtill-more.areful, 


went to pay Henry a viſit at Dover, where, by. 
his careſſes and a promiſe of the tiara, he 
gained Wolſey to his party. The celebrated 
interview at Calais, which is diſtipguiſned by 
the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, ended 
only in a ruinous oſtentation of 1 
The time was paſſed in feſtivals, and noth 

concluded. The emperor afterwards recci! 

à viſit from Henry at Gravelines, and — 
completed his deſign, by conferring on Wol- 
ſey the revenues of two biſhoprics in Spain. 


| variable : Leo X. on his fide, maintained. between thoſe 


wx, Fivals an artful conduct, in which the intereſt 
of the papacy prevailed over the public weal. 
His great object was the recovery of Parma 
and Placentia, the poſſeſſion of Ferrara, and 
the expulſion. of foreigners from Italy, after 
having made them inſtruments of his-own: ag-! 
geandiſement. He had oppoſed the election of 
Charles V. under pretext of a law enacted by 
Clement IV. excluding the — of Naples 
from the empire. He then promiſed him the 
 »---> Inveſticure of that kingdom, ſoon after en- 
tered into the views of* Francis I. and again 
ſided with Charles V. In a word, that party, 
from which he could draw the greateſt ad · 
vantage, had in his eyes the juſteſt cauſe, nd: 
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| the whole political ſyſtem of the Roman r 
was limited to the art of lowing diviſions and | 
amaſſing money. (223080 Þ N it tk ind n 
The war was ſoon lighted up. Henry d' Al- 27. 
2 3 taking advantage of the diſturbayees''in | Nane 
;-and the abſence of the Auſtrian mo- — 
wu 7 with the aſſiſtance of a French army 
recovered Navarre, which had been wreſted* , 
from his family, and which Charles ſtill held. 
though he had promiſed to reſtore it by te 
tteaty of Noyon, concluded in 2 Bor 
che French imprudently invading Caſtile, the 
Spaniards then united againſt them, and drove 
them out of Navarre almoſt the moment they 
had conquered it. Robert de la Marek, duke 
of Bouillon, having dared to declare war 
againſt the emperor, the latter dechred it 
againſt the king of France, whom he with rea- a c 
ſon imagined to be the prime mover of this 
K Francis loſt the Milaneſe and Ge- 
noa, by the fault of Lautrec, governor of the. | 
— who was deteſted by the Italians, de- France 


ſerted by the Swiſs, and defeated at Bicoccz. Nan 


Milaneſe 


But this misfortune may be principally aſcribedd and Ge 


to the king himſelf, and his mother, the ducheſs 
of Angoulème, who diſſipated che 2 that 
_ oughtito have paid the troops. 
The misfortunes of Francis Fix were primes Misfortunes 
pally owing to his being as fond of pleaſure as cues, by 
of! War, and entirely anacquainted with that e | 
economy which is ſo neceſſary even in peace. oft cou 
It coſt the life of Samblanęai, ſuperintendant of Ty 
the finances hö was hanged; as * * 3 
55 9 to 8 miracles. 


In 
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MY the mean time died Leo X. at the age of 
forty-four, and Charles V. who wanted a pope. 
whom he could direct as he pleaſed, cauſed his 

ce ptor r to be elected. The reſentment of 


prece 
Wolſey was to be: dreaded but Adrian being 
flu advanced in years, the emperor ſoothed tne 


Engliſh. miniſter with the hopes of ſucceeding; 
and, having taken à voyage to England, at 
laſt en gaged Henry VIII. to join in the war. 
Vigilant, indefatigable, managing his negoci - 
ations in perſon, and with great ſkill, what ad- 
vantages had he not over an enemy, Who 
thought only of his pleaſures? Nothing hut 
the claſn 05 arms ene cupahie>of!: rouſing 
Francis I. 8 $992 8 ni 9d (bart 
The new pope Ghewed his. gratitude by abo · 
liſhing the tribute of eight — dunces ot 
gold, which was paid by the kingdom af Na- 
ples, and by granting to the erowmn:of Spain 
the right of preſentation to biſhoprics together 


with the perpetual adminiſtration of the grand 


military commanderies. He owed his fortune 


b 
1.5 BW 
* 351 1 


againſt 
France. 


find in him a 


to letters, ems ; 0) X. was indehted to them 
for his glory. Le is reproached:;with-thavirg 
forgotten 6 ts on the papal thrune. But, in 
fact, what was his Jearning?. Scholaſtic phi« 
lofophy and theclogy x at moſt, a pedantic: 
erucdlition. Without taſte, wichour genius, au- 


ſtere, harſh, and parſimonious ton extremes 


is it Horpriings that men of learning did nut 


ediri ? dn en ad u 


n> Franceſeo Sforza had already frcovered Mi- 
lan; becauſe the Swiſs, for Want of pay, re- 
2 to ſerve; and a ſtong ä — | 

ormed 


TENTH EPO 


S 
7 ng + 
Perdinand to whom his brother Charles V. had 
ceded-ther: German dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria z the ſtates of Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, and Genoa, all uniting againſt a ſingle 
poer. It is a glorious ſpectacle to behold 
this prince braving the ſtorm ; but prudence 
wauld have been S. more utility than courage, 
and a new fault boought the ſhow: to the brigk 
— i} 35017 1178 
„Of all men it was e to "have kept fair 


diſtinguiſhed by his merit and his birth. To him 
had been in a great meaſure owing the victory 
at Merignano. The ducheſs of Angouleme, 
who hated him becauſe he had, refuſed. to marry, 
her en opportunity of doing him an 
and the chancellor du Prat ſerved the 

refinement; of that princeſs hut too effectuall 

Acclaim was ſet up on the conſtable's 3 
eſtate, and he loſt his cauſe ; upon Which, in a4 
firvf deſpair he entered into a correſpondenes 


this, and mi 
fered to be duped, and the conſtable 
made his eſcape Every body knows the ſaying 
of a Spaniſn nobleman, whoſe palace was fixed 

for his reception: F ibe conſtabie lodges: 
1 pill burn it after bis departure, as 
e infected with treachery. But courts are 
ſeldom guided by:thoſe noble ſentiments which 
dend to che bencfciak 8 Wn: bringing a diſ- 
EW yI819b9tnod 'anoft '& Fr: : 95719 * 
91 1585 


* 
wich the Conſtable de Bourbon, who was equally; t the Con- 


ſtable de 
Bourbon. 


5 . 
do Fuba 
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with the emptror. Tbe king was informed 8 
t have ſcized his perſon, but ſuf⸗ Charles v. 


NA 
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graee upon villany; veacher, z. honoured 
when it is found advantagcou s 
; eee KJ To the great enerals of Charles V. Bour- 
Jealy, in pon, Peſcara, and John Medici, the king of 
| Prance only oppoſed the admiral: Bonhivety4 
man whoſe fole merit was his favour at court, 
with forces too much inferior to thoſe of the 
8 enemy. The event was ſuch as mi ight be ex- 
pected; no ſolid ſucceſs, and — 
: --»- -Joffes. The battle of Biagraſſa or Rebecca ĩs 
J eſs celebrated for the defeat of the French than 
Deathof for the death of Bayard, the model of knights. 
. At his death he replied: to the marks of pity 
\ſhewy him by the duke of Bourbon, wich theſe 
words: Ii is yon tobo ought to be pitied, for fight- 
ing againſt —_ yy your country,” ee your 
| | ours. 1 EIN ErOALA ee inn WD - 
_— 20 1t) leaft-rhe; French defended: rhomſelves gl 
miſe, Fiouſly in FR, own country, though ed 
07 ew n on every fide e. Bourbon himſelf, whom the em- 
pPioeoeror and Henry VIII. were defirous of making 
+: ing of Provence, miſcarried in the ſiege of 
Marfſeilles, which had been ordered by Charles 
V. that he might be maſter of a ſea- port in 
France. Peſcara commanded the army, but 
Al operations were to be diretted by the couh- 
-fels of Bourbon: perhaps their mutual diſguſt 
and rr e e eee 1 of the en · 
| terpriſe. n 160 nden, 
wennn Thee confidence of a ned d 
by Francis vexeaſe with his dangers, and his faults wien his 
* confidence. He ſſew into Italy, again entered 
"0 e ad: nn — the 
Te : [ATT GE ie 7184 £11 . "capital. 


3 But the imprudent Bonnivet was hp 
only perſon liſtened to. The fiege of Pavia 
was carried on with obſtinacy; and a conſiderable 
detachment was ſent againſt the kingdom of Na. 
ples. The enemy advanced; and Francis being 
aſhamed to retreat, it was reſolved to venture a 
battle, though there was no poſſibility of con- 
quering. Accordingly he was attacked, wound- 1525. 
ed, taken priſoner, and his army cut in pieces. Pane of 
Bourbon, who had a little befote raiſed twelve where he 
thouſand Germans (for the emperor could not v. 
pay them, his authority not being ſufficiently ß 

abſolute to levy new taxes), enjoyed the gloomy -..,.- -: 

pleaſure of revenge. Bonnivet, the cauſe of 

the diſaſter, had ruſned upon his death in the 

engagement. Francis I. ſaid in a letter to the 

ducheſs of Angouleme, his mother, Buety 

__ thing is loſt, except our honour... Is the honour of © ++ | 

king then confined to fighting a battle? 

. His b temerity wi! | appear ſtill more inexcuſa- It was the 

ble, if we conſidet the citcumſtances. The fro ofin- 

treaſury was entirely exhauſted, and he had  temeriry, 

even been obliged to ſell a grate of maſſy filyer, 

with which Louis XI. had enriched the tomb of 

St. Martin. It was a great deal to defend the 

kingdom; carrying the war abroad was expo- 

ſing it more to an attack; and the loſs of a 

battle might be attended with dreadful conſe- _ 

quences. On the other hand, the enemy being 

kewiſe in want of money, muſt naturally be 

weakened and diſguſted, and their league difÞ . 
ſolve of itſelf. Several ſtates beheld the nor- 

mous power of the emperor with uneaſineſs. 

Wolſey, in particular, was certainly deſirous of 

re” | a change, 
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a change, having now been twice duped by his 


Yromiſes, as Adrian was ſucceeded by Clement 
II. of the houſe of Medici. The king there- 
fore ought to have ſtood on the defenſive, and 

negociated, inſtead of indulging airy viſions of 


| glory. and conqueſt ; on. the contrary, he had. 


in a manner precipitated himſelf into misfortune z 


and, had it not been for the reſolution, dexteri- 


411 ths and prudent meaſures of his mother, who 
was become regent, the ſtate muſt natu- 
rally have ſunk under its enemies; but the 


took every precaution, and entered into nego- 


8 in order to divide the confederates. 


Nor was it long before they diſcovered their 


| 3 with regard to Charles V. Clement 


VII. the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, 


entered into a league to deprive him of Naples, 


which they deſtined for the Marquis of Peſcara. 
This general entered into the plot, after it had 
1 termined by ſome caſuiſts, that a ſubject 


e ng take arms againſt his prince, when com- 


| manded by the lord paramount of whom the 
* kingdom was held; but, whether from incon- 


| Alliance 


with Eng- 
land bro- 
ken. 


ſtancy, remorſe, or deſpair of ſucceſs, be re- 
vealed the whole project to the emperor; upon 
which Sforza was declared a rebel, and, as ſuch, 
deprived of the Milaneſ. 
in the courſe of theſe } jntrigues, the alliance 
with England was broken. Charles, elated 
with his ſucceſs, hurt Henry“ $ vanity, . by 
continuing to write to him with his own BED 


and ſubſcribe himſelf Tour affecticnate ſon and 


coun; nor had Wolſey his perſonal revenge 
leſs at E Ihe court of London was = 
"7. _- 


N. 
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mined by - petty © motives to meaſures which 


ſound police would at firſt have dictated; and 
took into her hands the balance which her ca- 
price had given up to nee e 


CHAP. u. 


2 1 5 of Madrid: not ebe a f Cam- 
ae cre of muy Wer ou.” "Wm of 
England.” ” | 


HAR L E I btb b ki: a viewory 
(; at Pavia, did not invade France. He 
put on an hypocritical air of modeſty, and yet 
wanted to preſcribe intolerable conditions to the 
captive king. He demanded the duchy of 
Burgundy for himſelf; Provence and Dauphine, 
with the title of king, for the duke of Bour- 
bon; the provinces formerly recovered from 
the Engliſh for Henry VIII.; and, in the laſt 


place, a full renunciation of the claims: upon 


Italy. Bur - Francis replied, - that he would 
ſooner die in priſon than diſmember his king: 
dom; and that beſides, even if he was mean- 


Conditions 
preſcribed 
by Charles 
V. to Fran- 
cis I. 


ſpirited enough to make ſuch an agreement, it 


would never be conſented to by his ſubjects. 


But tired with a ſevere confinement, where his 
vexation had throhn him into a mortal diſeaſe; 


he bowed his haughty ſpirit and his conſcience 


to the cireumſtances; perſuading himſelf that 
forced promiſes were not binding, or at leaſt, 
Vol., II. * that 


| "> 
= 
| 

_ 
i 

; 

1 
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1526. 
Treas v of 


: Madrid, 
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that he could clude their performance. He en- 
gaged by the treaty of Madrid, in 1526, to 


cede the duchy of Burgundy, and to put him- 


ſelf again into the hands of the emperor, if it 


This treaty 
not exe- 
cuted, 


was not delivered up in ſix weeks; for the per- 
formance of which the king's two eldeſt ſons 
were given in hoſtage. 5 
Scarce was he at liberty, when he formed a 
league with the pope, the king of England, 
and the Venetians, to maintain the liberty of 
Italy, and ſecure the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe 


do that very Franciſco Sforza, whom he had at- 


tempted to drive out. The pope abſolved him 


from his oaths, and not a ſingle article of the 
treaty of Madrid was executed. The ſtates of 
Burgundy, in concert with the court, declared 
that the king could not alienate his domain, 


and that their province ſhould not be transferred 


f ries, and repair his misfortunes. Thus the em- 57 
peror had at once the mortification of failing in 


1527. 
Bourbon 
lays ſiege to 
Rome. 


to a foreign power. Francis I. refuſed to return 


into Spain, complaining of his enemy's unjuſt 
treatment, and offered to ranſom his children; 


but he burned with deſire to avenge his inju- 


his politics, and ſhewing a want of genero- 


"=. + 


His general, the duke of Bourbon, to whom 
he had promiſed the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, 
not being able to complete that conqueſt for 
want of money, and freeing a ſpirit of mutiny 
prevail among his ſoldiers, who were unprovi- 


* * 


der to ſeize the treaſures of the pope. Clement 


VII. a man of an irreſolute and timid character, 


3 4 4 had 
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had negociated, and was in no expectation of a 


ſiege; he could therefore only have recourſe to 


his ſpiritual arms, and excommunicated the ge- 
neral and his army, calling the Spaniards 


Moors, and the Germans Lutherans ; but, in 


defiance of the anathema, Bourbon gave an aſ- 
ſault, and, though he was ſlain, the Imperial- 
iſts made themſelves maſters of the city, where 
they committed dreadful exceſſes. Not content 
with pillage, maſſacre, and rape, they turned 
the head of the church and the cardinals inta 
deriſion by a kind of profane maſquerade, and 
proclaimed Martin Luther pope. The empe- 
ror Exhibited another farce in Spain: upon re- 
ceiving news of the pope's captivity, inſtead of 
ſending orders to ſet him at liberty, he com- 
manded proceſſions for his deliverance; and af- 
terwards obliged him to pay a ranſom. To 
what purpoſe is it to play the hypocrite, when 
the only thing to be gained is the reputation of 
diſhonelty ? by 475 8 5 

As Charles V. ſhewed himſelf obſtinately 
bent on enforcing the treaty of Madrid, war 
was declared againſt him by the king of France 
and Henry VIII. The lie and the challenges 
given and returned between that prince and 
Francis I. were indecent bravadoes. The ducl 
was not fought ; but this example no leſs pro- 
moted the falſe point of honour, and fingle 
combats became more frequent than in the ages 
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It is plun- 
dered, 


The empe- 
ror's hypo- 


criſy. 


Challenges 
and the lie 
mutre y 
given by 
two great 
monarchs. 


of barbariſm. Meantime Italy was a prey to 


the ravages of war. The French had at firſt 
the adyantage, and Pavia was facked with the 
| 3 utmoſt 


= pO 


Fatal deſer- - 


tion of An- 


drew Doria, 
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. utmoſt cruelty, in memory of the battle which 


had beea loſt before it. 

Andrew Doria, a Genoeſe of diſtinction, did 
the French good ſervice with the gallies of his 
republic ; but, during the ſiege of Naples, be- 
ing diſcontented with the court, he ſuddenly 


went over to the emperor, and fortune changed 


1 
Treay vf 


Cambray . 


with him; the old miltakes were repeated, the 


army was deſtroyed by diſeaſe, and the ſiege 
was raiſed. This expedition, as well as ſo ma- 
ny others, was attended with no other fruit 
than the ſpilling of human blood. Doria re- 


ſtored the liberty of his country, of which he 


might have been ſovereign, after the expulſion 
of 'the French ; but he contented himſelf with 
the authority given him by his merit. Almoſt 
no alteration was made in the ancient govern- 


ment, though it ſtood greatly in need of re- 


formation. 
At leaſt the courſe of theſe numerous cala- 
mities was ſuſpended by the treaty of Cambray, 


concluded for the two monarchs by two wo- 


men, the ducheſs of Angouleme, and Margaret 


of Auſtria governeſs of the Low-Countries. 
Francis I. abandoned his allies, gave up his 
claim on Milan, his lordſhip of Artois and Flan- 


ders, and engaged to pay two millions of gold 


crowns for the ranſom of his children; Charles 
V. beſides: theſe advantages, reſerving to him- 


ſelf the power of proſecuting at law his preten- 


ſions to Burgundy, Sforza had the Milaneſe; 


and, by an article of a treaty before concluded 


1 the Pope and the emperor, the Medi- 


cis 
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cis were to be re · inſtated in the government of 
Florence. The Florentines had again eſtabliſn- 


ed a republic, but, in 1530, were conſtrained: 


by an imperial army to acknowledge Alexander 
Medici for their ſovereign. 


The ſtate to which France was then reduced, 
made it impoſlible to pay the two millions of 
gold crowns without the aſſiſtance of England, 


and Henry VIII. advanced a ſum of money. 


Having formed a reſolution to divorce his wife, 


Henry | 
VIII. takes 
meaſures for 
a divorces 


Catharine of Arragon, the emperor's aunt, he 


foreſaw the ſtorms to which that ſtep would ex- 
poſe him, and entered into a ſtrift union with a 
power, of whoſe aſſiſtance he would ſoon ſtand 
in need. Catharine was the widow of Arthur, 
Henry's brother, who died fix months after the 
marriage, even without having conſummated it, 
if we may believe public report; and Henry 
VII. being deſirous of preſerving to the king- 
dom the advantages of ſo great an alliance, had 


obtained from Julius II. a diſpenſation for the _ 
marriage of the princeſs with young Henry, 


They had been united twenty years; and the 
birth of ſeveral children, none of whom ſur- 


vived except Mary, apparent heireſs of the 


crown, made the queen the more reſpectable. 
as ſhe was eminent for virtue and ſweetneſs of 
temper. But Henry was in love with another 


woman, and had no government of his paſ- 


ſions. 


Ann Boleyn, daughter of a private gentle- 
man, handſome, amiable, and abounding with 


His paſſion | 
for Ann 
Boleyn. 


wit, had captivated his ſavage heart, and itri- 
tated his deſires by her reſiſtance. The violence 
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of his paſſion perſuaded him that his marriage 
was null; and his oracle St. Thomas d'Aqui- 
nas (for he piqued himſelf on his ſkill in theo- 
logy) furniſhed him with proofs. From that 
time he employed every method to break a ſa- 
_, cred tie, which prevented him from purſuing his 
da | inclination, Pope Clement VII. being at wat 
Clement with the emperor, for ſome time appeared fa- 
i . vourable to Henry's views. Wolſey was to 
judge this affair in quality of legate; and the 
bull of divorce was entirely ready, when a 
change in Clement's ſituation made him alter 
his ſyſtem. | The credit of Charles V. carried 
every thing before it; and, after ſome affected 
delays, the pope removed the cauſe to Rome. 
| l Henry, enraged, impatient, but not yet 
02 daring to break through the obſtacles, revenged 
himſelf on Wolſey, whom he ſuſpected of hav- 
ing thwarted his deſign ; diſmiſſed that power- 
ful miniſter, and afterwards ſolicited the opi- 
nions of the divines againſt the marriage which 
The eel he wanted to diſſolve. The univerſities of 
prove the England, France, and Italy, determined that 
Fate, no diſpenſation could authoriſe the marriage of 
ſon, a brother with his brother's widow, becauſe it 
is expreſsly forbidden by the law of God in Le- 
viticus. But it is ordained in Deuteronomy, 
when the firſt huſband dies without children. 
Doctors too often founded their deciſions upon 
bone of ſeveral contradictory authorities. Henry 
+... believed what he wanted to believe; and his 
Cionſcience, or rather his paſſion, made him look 


upon the divorce as à duty that would admit 
no delay. He refuſed to appear at Rome, to 


which 
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which he was cited by Clement VII. divorced 
Catharine, and married Anne Boleyn, by 
we he ſoon after had the celebrated Eliza- 
th 
The clergy had ede been forced to ac- 
knowledge him protector and head of the church 
of England; and the parliament, which he al- 
ways directed at his pleaſure, had retrenched 
a great part of the money paid to the pope. 
Yet the king, as ſtrongly attached to his chews. 
logical principles as to the object of his love, 
was ſtartled at the very thoughts of breaking 
with the church of Rome. He had written 


againſt Luther, by whoſe contempt for Aqui- 


nas he had been particularly exaſperated ; and 
Luther had replied by a refutation filled with 


ſcurrilities, which he carried fo far as to ſay, 
that the king was more fooliſb than folly itſelf, 


&c. As much as Henry was ſhocked with this 
inſolence, ſo much was his vanity flattered by 
the title of Defender of the Faith, which he 
had received from Leo X. He abhorred the 
name of heretic, was- ambitious of that of 
a zealous catholic, and at laſt conſented to abide 
by the ſentence of the conſiſtory, provided the 
Imperialiſts were not admitted among the num- 
ber of his judges. Had Rome acted with pru- 
dence, ſhe would have triumphed over this 
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of Arra gon 
divorced. 
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Yet Henry 
dreaded 
coming to & 
rupture 
with Rome, 


haughty prince; but the Roman Fer fill 


truſted to the old prejudices. 

Irreparable miſchief was done by too much 
precipitation. The courier, who was to bring 
Henry's poſitive anſwer, not arriving on the 
day PTY the pope confirmed the vahi- 
4 dity 


1574. | 
The ſchiſm 
preduced by 
the precipi - 
tation of the 
pope. 


ale 
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dity of his firſt marriage, and excommunicated 
him, if he did not take back his wife. Two 


days after, the courier preſented his letter; 


but the court of Rome perſiſted in their deci- 


ſion; there was then no remedy, and the ſchiſm 


was immediately completed. The king, ac- 


cording to the uſual form, appealed to a ge- 


neral council. The clergy declared, that the 


biſnop of Rome had no authority in the king- 
dom, and the parliament granted to the ſove- 


+ relgn the title of Supreme Head of the Church. 
Insa this quality Henry VIII. aboliſhed the mo- 
..--- Naſteries, ſeized their revenues, eſtabliſhed a 
© ſyſtem of faith, and perſecuted at the fame 


time the catholics, who continued faithful in 


their obedience to the pope, and the heretics 
infected with Lutheraniſm, diſpoſing every 


thing according to his own opinions and ca- 


Progreſs of 


the Turks 


under 'Soli- 
man II. 


Taking of * 


23 : Rhodes. 


rice. 
Charles V. affronted in the perſon of bi 
aunt, found himſelf ſurrounded with a thou- 


ſand other embarraſſments and vexations. The 


Turks and Lutherans gave him equal uneaſi- 
neſs. On one ſide, Soliman II. ſon of Selim I. 
ſtill more formidable than his father, had taken 


Belgrade in 1321, and afterwards Rhodes, 


from whence the knights of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem had removed to Malta, and which was 


given them by the emperor. The ſame con- 


Hungary 

and Bohe- 
mia diſputed 
with tne 


___ Archduke 


Ferdinand. 


queror had ſeized a great part of Hungary in 
1526, Louis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 


hag been killed at the battle of Mohacz againſt 
the Turks; and the Archduke Ferdinand, 
heir to theſe two kingdoms in right of his 

5 wife, 
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| wie had a competitor, who having put him- 


ſelf under the protection of the Ottoman Porte, 
procured it an opportunity of making further 

conqueſts, This power became every day 
more formidable by its own ſtrength, as well 
as by the diviſions among Chriſtians, Soliman 
laid fiege ro Vienna in 1529; but the winter 
obliged him to retire, after the loſs of about 
ſixty thouſand men. 

On the other ſide, the progreſs of the ſets, 
who were enemies to the Romiſh church, kept 
the emperor in ſuſpenſe. Though religion did 
not ſeem to have much influence on his con- 
duct, which was always directed by ambition 
and ſelf intereſt, he ſnewed himſelf a defender 
of the catholic faith; and it is conjectured, 
that he hoped by this means to make himſelf 
abſolute maſter of Germany. Let us take a 
ſhort view of the principal tranſactions reſpeCt- 
ing the Reformation, the progreſs of which, it 
is of importance to trace, becauſe it has pro- 


duced one of the greateſt revolutions in Eu- 
rope. If the doctrine of the church unhappily 
became the ſport of the politics of princes, as 


of the paſſions or prejudices of ſo many pri- 


Progreſs of 
the ſets 
which were 
enemies to 
the church 
of Rome, 


vate perſons, let us not loſe ſight of the ori- 


ginal cauſe of this misfortune ; let us deplore 


the abuſes which have obſcured the truth it- 


ſelf, and learn how eſſential it is to ſupport re- 
ligion by the practice of virtue and wiſdom. - 


CHAP. 


vp Y ag? 
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Aﬀirs of Latheraniſm from the Time of the Die? 
of Worms.——T he Turks defeated by Charl es V. 


FN 152 1, the diet of Worms, after eſtabliſh- 


img a council of regency during the empe- 


ror's abſence, ſummoned before them Luther, 


who had been already excommunicated by 
Leo X. Having received a ſafe- conduct, he 
appeared without heſitation, and loudly refuſed 


to retract till his errors were demonſtrated to 


him. Had the counſel of ſome ecclefiaftics 
prevailed, this innovator would have under- 
gone the ſame fate as John Huſs; but, though 


. he was ſuffered to depart, a ſevere ſentence was 


In what 


manner he 
eſcaped the 
2 catholics. 


publiſhed a few days after, ordering him to be 
ſeized as ſoon as his ſafe- conduct expired. 
This blow was prevented by the elector of 
Saxony, who ordered him to be ſeized in a 


foreſt, and ſhut up in a caſtle, where he con- 


tinued nine months, without its being known 


where he was. In this retirement, he began a 


tranſlation of the holy ſcriptures; with which 


few works have been of equal utility to the 


ſectaries, as by giving the ſacred text a ſenſe 
favourable to their own ſyſtem, they from 


thence drew arguments, which the people of 


that age had not knowledge enough ſolidly to 


refute. 
PENN As 
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As the ſentence of Worms was not executed, 
and Lutheraniſm daily made greater progreſs, 
Adrian VI. a man of rigid morals, and inflex- 
ible in his theological principles, addreſſed a 
brief to the diet of Nuremberg in 1524, by 
which he recommended the oreateſt extremities 


againſt Luther. What is very remarkable, 


this pope at the ſame time acknowledged, that 
the evil originated from the corruption of the 
Romiſh court, promiſed to remedy the abuſes, 


Adrian VI. 
exharts the 
p*ople to 
pre ſecute 
him, and 
mokes ſome 
extraardina- 
ry ac know- 
leegments, 


and even conſulted the diet on the moſt proper 


means for the extirpation of hereſy ; but the 
zeal of the Germans did not, on this occaſion, 
correſpond with Adrian's views. They repre- 
ſented, that it was impoſſible to take violent 
meaſures againſt Luther, conſidering the num- 
ber of his followers, and propoſed a general 
council, as the moſt efficacious and neceſſary 
remedy ; at the ſame time ſending a lift of a 


3 
Remarkable 
conduct of 
the diet of 


Nuremberg. 4 


hundred grievances againſt the court of Rome, 


containing all the enormities with which the 


had been ſo often reproached ; her exactions, 


uſurpations, injuſtice, and ſcandals of every 
ſpecies; concluding, that if theſe were not 
ſpeedily redreſſed by the Holy See, they would 
uſe their own authority to free themſelves from 
ſuch intolerable burdens. The acknowledg- 
ments of the pope, and rhe hundred grievances 
of the diet, were matter of triumph to Lu- 
theraniſm ; and had Charles V. declared in its 
favour, all Germany would probably toon have 
changed its religion. i 
Luther's marriage with Catharine Bore, a 
nun, whom he had taken out of a cloiſter, 
| excited 


Luther mar- 
ries Catha- 
rine Bore. 
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excited new clamours againſt him, and appear- 
ed indecent even to his friends, though con- 
formable to the principles of his ſect. This 
example was imitated by great numbers, 
which gave occaſion to the jeſt of Eraſmus, 
People are wrong in ſaying, that Lutheraniſm has 
ſomething tragical in it : for my part, I think it 
bas more of the comic, for it always ends in a 
marriage. Luther, though ſenſible toreproaches, 
yet was unſhaken in his defigns, and con- 
tinued to write, preach, increaſe the number of 
his followers, and repel the ſhafts. of his ad- 
verſaries, his courage being. whetted by the 
diſtinguiſhed part he played in the world. 
The war between the emperor and Cle- 
ment VII. neceffarily favoured the Reform- 
ation. All that Charles required of the diet of 
Spire in 1526, was to wait patiently for the 
meeting of a general council, without giving 
encouragement to novelties. Yet the diet ſaw 
the Lutheran prieſts of the elector of Saxony 
and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel publicly 
Preach their doctrine, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments according to their rites. The Lutherans 
were ſtill more emboldened dy an angry mani- 
feſto, which the emperor publiſhed againſt the 
pope, More than a third part of Germany had 
already ſhaken off the Romiſh yoke, and the 
catholics, influenced by example and argument, 
loſt much of that profound veneration for the 
Holy See, which was ſo well calculated to 
maintain its doctrines in the midſt of the great- 
ell abuſes. „ oy | 


. 5 N Even 
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Even after the emperor had come to an ac- 
commodation with the pope, all that he thought 
he could demand at the ſecond diet of Spire, in 
1529, was a prohibition of making any more 
innovations till the meeting of a general coun- 
cil, eſpecially with regard to the maſs, which 
was already aboliſhed in ſeveral ſtates. How- 
ever moderate the decree of the diet in 'that 
matter might have appeared, a proteſt was en- 
tered by the elector of Saxony, the landgrave 
of Heſſe, with ſome other princes, and four- 
teen Imperial or free cities. Hence is derived 
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Diet of 
Spire, which 


gave occa- 
ſion to the 
name of 
Prateflants, 


the name of Proteſtants, which became common 


to all of the new religion. 
The following year, Charles v. aſſiſted in 


perſon at the diet of Augſburg, where the pro- bg. 


teſtants preſented their confeſſion of faith, 
which was drawn up by Melancthon, the moſt 
moderate of Luther's diſciples: It underwent 
an examination, and the theologians dit- 
puted, according to cuſtom, without any other 
advantage, than making each party more ob- 
ſtinate in their own opinion. By a ſevere de- 
cree ſeveral articles of the Lutheran doctrine 
were condemned, thoſe who taught them for- 
bidden to be tolerated, and an exact obſervation 
of the ancient ceremonies enjoined; with a pro- 
miſe of ſoliciting the pope to call a general 


«council in fix months, where the diſputes ſhould 


be determined. But what appearance was there 
that the two parties would ever ſubmit to the 
judgment of that council? e 

1 he proteſtants being now no longer in doubt 


that * ruin was deſigned, aſſembled at Smal- 
kald, 


* 


Confeſſon 


of Augſ- 


Severe de- 


cree againſt, 


the reform- 
ed. 
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kald, and formed a league for their own. de- 


fence; to which Francis I. ſoon after privately 


Ferdinand 
elected king 


of the Ro- 


mMLENS, 


acceded. Henry VIII. too much employed 
with the affair of his divorce, gave only vague 


hopes. Charles had a ſhort time before cauſed 


his brother Ferdinand to be elected king of the t 


Romans; under pretence that, in his abſence, 


the empire ſtood in need of a powerful chief, to 
make bead againſt the Turks. The houſe of 


Auſtria evidently threatened the liberty. of Ger- 


Liberty of 


conſcience 


granted on 


#ccount of 


| the Turks.“ 


map. 

Bur the circumſtances did not permit the em- 
peror to reduce a party formidable in itſelf, and 
animated by the enthuſiaſm of a religious zeal. 


He ſaw Soliman ready to pour into Hungary 


with all his forces, in order to revenge the af- 


front which his arms had met with, the prece- 


ding year, before Vienna; and perceived. the 


neceſſity of oppoſing to him the body of the 


empire. Being apprehenſive leſt the Lutherans, 


if provoked, ſhould forget the general intereſt 


of tn, policy pulled off the maſk of 


zeal; and, by a treaty concluded with the pro- 
teſtants at Nuremberg, which was ratified at 


Ratiſbon in 1531, Charles granted them liberty 


of conſcience, till a council ſhould be held; at 


the ſame time annulling all the ſentences paſſed 


- againſt them by the Imperial chamber ; upon 


which they engaged to give bi powerful afſiſt- 


ance againſt the Turks, 


| T1532» 
Tt procures 


him an ad- 


In fact, the Imperial army was the ſtrongeſt 
that had ever been ſeen, and the emperor, who 


gy: had not yet appeared at the head of his troops, 
"4 mg e in an age of heroiſm), on 
N 2 ms 
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this occaſion took the command. He had the 
145 of diſconcerting the projects of a formi- 
dable enemy, whoſe forces are ſaid ta have 
amounted to three hundred thouſand men. So- 
liman retired without any memorable action 
happening in the courſe of the campaign. Such 
was the fruit of a concord unhappily too eaſy 
to be broken, which ought to have been 
ſtrengthened from regard to the public weal, 
but which was ſoon to be deſtroyed by other mo- 
tives. 

This expedition was followed by another 
more glorious. The celebrated Barbaroſſa, from 
being at firſt only a common corſair, had ſeized 
Algiers, and, in order to preſerve it, put him- 


felt under the protection of Soliman, whole ad- 


miral he became; after which he by treachery 
and violence dethroned Muley Haſſen, king of 
Tunis. The latter finding no ſuccour in Afri- 
ca, implored that of Charles V. who eagerly 
ſeized the opportunity of ſignaliſing himſelf, in 


7 


hopes of putting an end to the terror with 


which Barbaroſſa filled Spain and Italy. Ac- 
cordingly the emperor went on board of a fleet, 
cConſiſting of near five hundred fail, with an ar- 


my of about thirty thouſand men, ſtormed Go- 


letta, a ſtrong town on the ſea- coaſt, defended 
by three hundred pieces of cannon, and on his 
way to Tunis met Barbarofla advancing 
at the head of fifty thouſand men, and de- 
feated him in a pitched battle. During the ac- 
tion, ten thouſand chriſtian ſlaves, who were 
confined in the caſtle, broke their fetters, and 
ſeized that fortreſs, The inhabitants of Tunis 


being 


I 


CT 
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being in no condition to defend themſelves, 
ſent their keys to the victor; when, without 


/ waiting for the orders of Charles, who was de- 


Sacking of 


Tunis. - 


| Treaty with 
Muley Haſ- 
ſen, | 


liberating in what manner he ſhould treat the 


vanquiſhed, the enraged ſoldiery ruſhed to the 
pillage, ſpread over the whole town, committed 
the moſt horrible acts of violence, and maſſa- 


- cred more than thirty thouſand perſons. 


Muley Haſſen was reſtored, on condition of 
acknowledging himſelf a vaſſal of the court of 


Spain, giving up all the fortified harbours, and 
paying twelve thouſand crowns annually for 


maintaining a garriſon in Goletta, &c. Barba- 
roſſa had retired to Bone (the ancient Hippo), 
where it is ſaid that Doria could have forced 
him, bur would not, that he might make his 


own ſervices always neceſſary to the emperor, 


Fruitleſs 
negociations |, 
of Francis I. 


— 


We ſhall find this haughty Muſſulman take ad- 
vantage of the diſorders that prevailed among 


the chriſtians, and again make them tremble. 


While the emperor, intoxicated with his 
good fortune, was pompouſly triumphing and 
diſplaying his grandeur in Italy, the king of 


France gave himſelf up to the ſentiments of 


hatred, revenge, and ambition, which had al- 
ready produced ſo many deſtructive events. 
From the humiliating treaty of Cambray, he 


meditated new projects of war, and uſed every 
effort to ſtir up all the powers of Europe; but 


his meaſures did not ſucceed. Clement VII. 


whom he had gained by a marriage between 


the duke of Orleans (afterwards Hency II.) 
and Catharine” Medici, the pope's niece, died 


before he fulfilled his promiſes, Henry VIII. 


4; embar- 
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embarraſſed with the conſequences of his di- 


vorce, would not engage in a hazardous enter- 


priſe ; and the league of | Smalkald; irritated by 


the king's conduct to the French Proteſtanti. 
refuſed him the leaſt aſſiſtance. 

This prince had a little before acted with a 
violence calculated to. ſtir up the profeſſors of 
the new religion againſt him. Some fanatics 
having . up libels againſt the clergy and 
the euchariſt, he ordered a ſolemn proceſſion, 
in order to wipe out the ſcandal, and aſſiſted at 
it himſelf with a torch in his hand, his children 


carrying the canopy; after which be pronounced 


a vehement ſpeech before the biſhop of Paris, 
in which he ſaid, hat if one of his limbs was in- 
fetted with hereſy, be would cut it off, and would 
ſacrifice bis own ſon; if be found him guilty of 
#bat crime. To conclude the ſcene, ſix Luthe- 
rans were burnt alive in the moſt cruel manner, 
being alternately let down and drawn up from 
the flames by bop of a machine, until n ex- 
— Yet Francis had invited Melan&hon to come 
and give him advice on the method of reconci- 
ling the parties. He had profeſſed to the con- 
federate Germans a ſingular moderation on the 
controverted points: nor was he ignorant that 
the new opinions were reliſned and favoured by 
his ſiſter, Margaret queen of Navarre; but the 
ferment in men's minds was undoubtedly fo 
great, that he thought it impoſſible to be al- 
layed, , except by thoſe appearances of zeal, 

the effects of which he did not ſufficiently fore- 
ihe. 5 

5 * You, . U | Though 
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Though deprived of the aſſiſtance of his al- 
lies, he attempted to make himſelf maſter of 


the Milaneſe, under pretence of an inſult of- 


fered him by Sforza, in the perſon of one of his 
miniſters. He began with ſeizing the ſtates of 
Charles duke of Savoy, whom he had reaſon to 


be offended with and to diſtruſt; of which 


circumſtance Geneva took advantage, to make 
itſelf entirely independent. In the mean time, 
Franceſco Sforza dying without children, the 
emperor ſeized the Milaneſe; but the king pre- 


mT | tending that his rights to that duchy had now 


He ſuffers 
himſelf to 
be amuſed, 
When he 
oaght to 
have come 
to action. 


pon hi 
upon his head, v4; 
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reverted to him, a negociation was ſet on foot, 


which Charles V. artfully ſpun out to a great 


length, promiling the inveſtiture ſometimes to 


his ſecond, ſometimes to his youngeſt ſon; and 
thus amuſed his rival, who was formerly ſo 


impetuous, while he took meaſures to cruſh 
him by the weight of his arms. At laſt, on 


his arrival at Rome, he poured forth an invec- 
tive againſt him, in full conſiſtory, with equal 


indecency, animoſity, and bitterneſs., | Yet, 


even after this inſult, Francis continued to ne- 


gociate, while the ſtorm was ready to break 
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Invaſi on of | Brie by: Charles V. l 7 
Francis I. with the Turks.—Truce of Nice.— 
4 45 02 Inhabitants f Gbent. 


F misfortune bad rendeted the . of France 
too cautious, proſperity had inſpired Charles 
with a haughty preſumption, which made him 
look upon every chimerical viſion of pride as 
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1536. 
a 
attempts the 
conqueſt of 
France, 


well founded. He therefore thought himſelf _ 


_ ſufficiently powerful to make an eaſy conqueſt 
of France, and ſome ſtrange high · ſounding pro- 
phecies were every where ſpread, which per- 
haps his vanity prompted him to believe, or 
which he was pleaſed with ſeeing ſwallowed by 


the credulity of the vulgar, Contrary to the 


advice of his beſt generals, he marched into 
Piedmont at the head of an army of fifty thou- 
ſand men, taking advantage of the treachery of 
the Marquis de Saluzzo, who, though loaded 
with favours by Francis, was ungrateful enough 
to give his enemy a paſſage into his kingdom 
and Provence was immediately WIS 24451 by 
the Imperialiſts. 

Happily Anne de Montmorency, marechal, 

and afterwards conſtable of France, had con- 

certed with the king the proper meaſures for 
defending the country, without running any 
riſk, Sacrificing the intereſts of individuals to 


Proviace 
invaded and 
delivered, 


7 4 the 
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the general good, he had ravaged the whole 
country, abandoned all the towns except Arles 
and Marſeilles, into which he had thrown ſtrong 
garriſons, and intrenched himſelf near Avig- 
non, in a camp which the enemy was not able 
to force. The vivacity of the French made 


them murmur at a conduct ſo oppoſite to the 


national genius; but Charles V. felt by experi- 
ence the prudence of theſe meaſures. His 
troops ſoon mouldered away by want and diſ- 


. eaſe; he could neither lay ſiege to Arles nor 


Invaſion of 
Picardy e- 

8 fruit. 
N ſs, 


- The empe- 
ror ſum- - 
moned be- 
fore the par- 
liament, 


Marſeilles, attack Montmorency, nor bring 
him to a battle; he was therefore obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat; and, to complete 
his misfortunes, part of his troops was maſſa- 
cred by the Provengal peaſants. An invaſion 
made by.the Flemings into Picardy was equally 


inglorious; and they were obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege of Peronne. Never was there given a 
more manifeſt proof of the reſources which 
France can command in a defenſive war. Why 
then laviſh in foreign countries the blood of a 
nation, the ſubjects and ſovereigns of which 
may find happineſs at home ? e 

Theſe two illuſtrious rivals had, from the 
firſt riſe of their quarrels, frequently been hur- 
ried into bravadoes and reproachful language, 
diſgraceful of their majeſty; and the hatred of 
Francis was, on this occaſion, again ſignaliſed 


in an indecent manner. He aſſembled the par- 
liament, in order to paſs a ſentence againſt the 


emperor; when it was alledged that Charles of 


- Auſtria, having broken the treaty of Cambray, 


which conſequently no longer ſubſiſted, ought 
© ST | to 
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to be reckoned a vaſſal of the king for the 
counties of Artois and Flanders, was guilty of 


felony, and ought to abide the judgment of the 
court of peers, to which he was accordingly 


ſummoned; and on the expiration of the legal 
term, the two fiefs were confiſcated by an arret. 

Before this vain inſult, ſuſpicions of the moit 
injurious nature had been raiſed againſt him, 
with regard to the dauphin's death. Montecu- 
culi, an Italian gentleman, the young prince's 


cup- bearer, being put to the torture, acknow- 


ledged himſelf guilty of the poiſoning, and ac- 
cuſed two generals in the ſervice of the empe- 


ror, who was likewiſe charged indirectiy with 


being an accomplice in the crime. But a con- 


feſſion, extorted by the rack, is too liable to ſuſ- 


picion. The dauphin's death was probably na- 
tural; beſides, Charles had no intereſt in com- 
mitting ſo atrocious a crime, as there yet ſur- 


vived two ſons of Francis. Catharine Medici, 
wife to the duke of Orleans, an ambitious and 


unprincipled woman, ſeemed a more proper ob- 


ject of ſuſpicion, becauſe ſhe became dauphin- 
eſs. Charles inſinuated this; and his conjec- 
ture appeared not altogether groundleſs, conſi- 
dering the character of that princeſs, with: 


Raſh ſuſpi- | 
cions 

raiſed a- 
gainſt him, 
on account 
of the dau» 
phin's 
death, 


which the reader will be acquainted } in the ſe. 


quel. 


In order to 1 a war againſt an 4 


who was always to be dreaded, the king of 
France made an alliance with Soliman, and by 


that ſtep expoſed: himſelf to new invectives. 
Such treaties were ftill looked upon as diſhonour- 


able to the chriſtian name. Nations were not 
U 3 LANE 
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" ables of perſiſting with inveterate malice to 
attempt the ruin of each other; yet they were 
aſhamed of uniting with the Turks, even when 
they ſtood in need of aid! What inſuperable 
barriers are raiſed between man and man by re- 
Te we un- Jigious hatred! The Turks were to attack 
tucefivle Hungary and the kingdom of Naples, while a 
French army invaded the Milaneſe. Barbaroſſa 
landed near Tarento, and filled the whole coun- 
try with terror; but the French did not appear, 
becauſe the king could not take his meaſures 
with ſufficient quickneſs. This obſtruction 
made a project miſcarry, which undoubtedly 
would have changed the face of affairs; and, 
on the approach of a fleet commanded by Do- 
ria, the Turk prudently withdrew, = 
tne, Paul III. (Farneſe), a pontiff of advanced 
and truce t age, being deſirous of giving peace to Europe, 
Ents and at the ſame time of procuring the aggran- 
diſement of his own family, at laſt propoſed an 
interview at Nice between the two monarchs, 
to put an end to the war. At that place they 
concluded a truce for ten years, by the media- 
tion of the pope, who carried their propoſals 
and anſwers between them, as they would nei- 
ther ſee. nor ſpeak to each other. It was agreed 
that things ſhould remain in the ſituation they 
then were, till the concluſion of a peace. Af- 
ter this, the two rivals ſaw one another at Ai- 
| . gues-mortes, with all the marks of perfect cor- 
diality. Theſe: perpetual contraſts of beha- 
viour can only be accounted for by the manners 
of chivalry, though at bottom the ancient 
frankneſs ſubſiſted almoſt 4185 in appearance. a 
BN 5 The 
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The pope ſucceeded in his purpoſe, by ob- 
taining for his neph:w, Octavio Farneſe, the 
hand of Margaret of Auſtria, the emperor's na- 


tural daughter, and widow of Alexander Me- 


dici. Lorenzo Medici, the coufin and intimate 
friend of Alexander, had aſſaſſinated him by 
the blackeſt ' treachery; but that murderer 


could not enjoy the fruits of his crime; the 


emperor putting Coſmo II. ſon of Alexander, 
in poſſeſſion of Florence. 

A ſtriking proof of the inconveniences which 
war brings even on the greatelt potentares is, that 
the reſources of Charles V. were exhauſted ; 
that he owed conſiderable arrears to his troops z 
and that they mutinied every where, from his 
inability to pay them. 
at Toledo the Cortes, or ſtares general of Caf- 


tile, laid before them his wants, and demanded 
' ſubſidies. The Spaniards had frequently mur- 


mured at the impoſition of new taxes, for a 
war in which they were not intereſted. The 
nobility, though exempt from taxes by their 
privileges, were tranſported with rage, made 
loud complaints, and refuſed to grant any ſup- 
ply ; ; upon which Charles diſſolved the Cortes 
with indignation, declaring the nobles and pre- 
lates for eyer excluded from a ſeat in them, be- 
cauſe men who paid no taxes had no right ro a 
voice in the national aſſemblies.” | 

We may judge of the power and haughtineſs 
of the Spaniſh' grandees by a ſingular circum- 
ſtance, of which the town of Toledo was at 
that time witneſs. The emperor was coming 
from? a tournament,” attended by his court, 


U 4 


when 
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when one of the officers, whoſe buſineſs, it is to 


make way before him, having ſtruck the duke 
: 'Infantado's horſe with his rod, the duke im- 


mediately drew his ſword and wounded the of- 


ficer; upon which Charles ordered the grand- 


provoſt to arreſt the nobleman on the. ſpot; 
but the conſtable of Caſtile came up, obliged. 


the provoſt to retire,. claimed his own right to 
Judge a grandee, and took the duke to his own. 
houſe, whither he was accompanied by all the 


nobility, who applauded his ſpirit; only a 


ſingle cardinal remaining with the king. 
Charles was prudent enough to diſſemble; for 


ſeverity could only have increaſed the evil, and 
ſown the ſeeds of rebellion. Next day, he ſent 
to Infantado an offer of puniſhing the officer in 
any manner he ſhould. preſcribe ;. but the duke, 
ſatisfied with that reparation, far from making 


any further demand, gave the man a conſidera- 
ble preſent, and the grandees, returned to, 


Revo't of 
the inhabit- 
ants of 
Ghent, not 
turned to 
advyintage 
by Flancie 
1. 


The people of Ghent raiſed a more violent 
diſturbance, on account of a tax which they 
thought an infringement of their privileges. 
Being condemned by the council of Malines, 
they offered Francis I, to acknowledge him for 
their ſovereign, to put their city into his hands, 
and to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of Flanders 


and Artois. The ſituation, trade, and opu- 


lence of that country certainly would have 
made it an acquiſition as valuable as it ſeemed 
eaſy; but the monarch's whole views were cen- 


tered in Milan, of which he always hoped for | 


the inveſtiture, and, not content with rejecing 
Io | 1 the 
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the FORTE offer of the people of Ghent, 
diſcovered the Wal negociation to the empe- 
TIF - +; 
Charles, WhO was perfectiy acquainted with. 
his character, aſked. permiſſion. to paſs. through. 
his kingdom, on his way to ſubdue the N ; 
engaging to you him the inveſtiture of Milan, 
ſo eagerly deſired, and ſo often promiſed in 
vain. Such a ſtep had the appearance of fool- 
iſh temerity, and was unanimouſly diſapproved 
by the council of Spain; but it was juſtified 
by the event. The, emperor's deſigns were fa- 
voured by. the French king's ideas of honour, 
which bordered. on the romantic; he therefore 
obtained his whole requeſt. He croſſed the domi- 
nions of his rival with a train of a hundred attend- 
ants, being every where received with. great 
pomp; ſaid, ſeven days. at Paris, where he was 
loaded with. marks of, friendſhip and confidence; 
and ſet out without even leaving any authentic 
teſtimony of his promiſes. The inhabitants of 
Ghent, ſtruck with conſternation, opened their 
gates to him, and he entered that, his native 
city, on his birth-day, according to his own ex- 
preſſion, as their ſovereign. and their judge, with 
the ſceptre and the ſword. Twenty-lix, of the 
principal citizens were put to death, a greater 
number baniſhed, the town deprived, of its pri- 
vileges, and fined in a large ſum for the build- 
ing of a citadel, to keep it under the yoke. _ 
Francis was ſoon taught by the event what 
his own foreſight ought to have dictated to him. 
Charles V. eluded, and even denied his pro- 
miles ; and beſtowed the Milaneſe on his ſon 
("Bi 
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(Philip II.). The duplicity of the one is leſs 
ſurpriſing than the credulity of the other. 
Thus were ſown the ſeeds of a new war; and 
the people were again deſtined to fall victims to 
1 the paſſions of their Tovereigns. | 


C 4 F. v. 


S Council aſſembled by Pope Paul III. 
Continuance of Diſturbances and Wars. wo rea- 
9 of Crepi, —T yranny of Henry VIII. | 


F RUI TE ESS endeavours were ill aſi 


for finding a method to terminate the reli- 
gious quarrels, which are more obſtinate than 
any other. The project of a general council, 


| which was perpetually renewed, gave uncealing 


diſquiet to the court of Rome, which tempo- 


riſed according to its ordinary ſtrain of policy; 
and, when it yielded to the importunities of the 
catholics, it was with precautions entirely irre- 


concileable to the views of the proteſtants, who 


Projects for 
a council, 


demanded liberty and equality, and inſiſted on 


a council being held in Germany. Paul III. 


had convoked one at Mantua, and afterwards at 
Vicenza, but it had been productive of no good 


effect; and a ſhew of reformation, ordered by 


the pope, was equally fruitleſs. They amuſe 
themſelves with curing warts, ſaid Luther, and 


| . 8 or fo oper ulcers. 
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laſtead of a council, the proteſtants required rides 


of the emperor a conference of divines, to diſ- 
cuſs the controverted points. This conference, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition 'of the pope, . 


was held at the diet of Ratiſhon in 1541, where 
Charles himſelf preſented a work, entitled Con- 
cordia, written with a moderation diſpleaſing to 
both parties. However, ſeveral articles of ſpe- 
culative theology were agreed to; but, as to 
the mode of worſhip, the Juriſdiction, and eve- 
ry thing that regarded practice, the intereſts 


were too oppolite, and the diſputes too Marg 


to admit any conciliation. 


The emperor deſpairing to ſucceed in this 
ſcheme, prevailed upon the diet to publiſh a 


receſs (an edict), bearing that the points agreed 


upon by the doctors ſhould be inviolably ob- 
ſerved; that the others ſhould be referred to 


the deciſion of a general council, or, in default 


of a council, to that of a national ſynod; or, 
in caſe no ſynod was aſſembled, to the judg- 
ment of a diet, which ſhould meet in the ſpace 

of eighteen months; and, in the mean time, 
no innovations ſhould be made. This edict 
filled the pope with indignation, and he con- 
demned it, becauſe laymen erected themſelves 


into judges of an eccleſiaſtical controverſy. 
The proteſtants likewiſe complained of the fet· 


ters it put upon their liberty. But Charles ap- 


peaſed their murmurs, by a particular declara- 


tion, favourable to their deſires; for motives 
of policy yet obliged him to NOD. fair with 


them. 


His 
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His brother Ferdinand had, loſt part of the 


oe part of kingdom of Hungary, to deprive him of 


| . 


which John Zapoli had drawn the arms of So- 


liman into that country, and become a tribu- 
tary to the Porte. Zapoli dying, and leaving 


a ſon in the cradle, Ferdinand prepared to ſeize 
the inheritance of that infant; but the Biſhop 


Martinuzzi “, who was joint-regent with the 
queen · mother, implored the affiltance of the 


Turk; and Ferdinand in vain attempted to 


prevent the ſucceſs of the negociation, though 
he humbled himſelf fo far as to make an offer 
of paying the tribute required by the Porte. 


The Turks marched againſt him, forced his 


army to raiſe the ſiege of Buda, and gained a 


deciſive victory. But Soliman kept for him- 


Expedition 
of Charles 
againſt Al- 
tiers. 


ſelf the dominions of the young king, and ſent 
him with his mother into Tranſilvania. The 
emperor received this news during the diet of 
Ratiſbon, and it was the principal motive of 
the complaiſance he ſhewed to the proteſtants. 

Beſides, he was meditating a grand expedi- 
tion againſt Algiers, where he hoped to tri- 


umph as he had done at Tunis. The king- 
dom of Algiers was governed, in Barbaroſſa-s 


abſence, by Haſſan Aga, a native of Sardinia, 


aà renegado, eunuch, and great captain, who 


by his piracies did incredible damage to Spain. 
Charles, being reſolved to puniſh this corſair, 
obſtinately bent on the execution of his pur- 
poſe, ſhurting his eyes to the danger, and deaf 


This anl. who was a cardinal, and a great 
ſtateſman, was afterwards aſſaſſinated by order of Ferdi- 


% to 


to the remonſtrances and entreaties of the ce- 
lebrated Doria, embarked in autumn with his 
. +beſt troops, and appeared before Algiers on 
the twentieth of October; But ſcarce had he 
landed, when a dreadful ſtorm laid the country 
under water, while the army had neither tents, 
| thelter, nor any ſuceour. They paſſed the 
night in the mire, great part of the fleet was 


daſhed in pieces, and the Algerines fell upon the 


troops, whoſe ſtrength was entirely exhauſted, 


and ſcarce able to ſupport the weight'of their 


armour. The only means to ſave Charles 


from deſtruction was a quick retreat. Luckily, 


Doria, having weathered the ſtorm, waited for 


him at Cape Metafuz, diſtant about three days 
march, and at this place he arrived through a 
thouſand dangers, which even followed him in 
his paſſage into Spain. This unfortunate ex- 
pedition muſt have taught him the danger of 
rejecting prudent counſels; but, if it humbled 
his haughty preſumption, it procured him the 


glory of diſplaying his courage, conſtancy, 


generoſity, and compaſſion ; virtues leſs dif- 


tinguiſhable in the courſe of his proſperities. 


Perhaps, he never 1 e ſo b ae as in 79 1 0 


fortune. 24 

Francis I. rouſed to revenze- by the” esd 
of his rival, was eager to break the truce 
agreed upon at Nice, when a ſubject of com- 


plaint was given him more worthy of making 


Francis I. 

finds new 

reaſons ior 
a Wars 


him fly to arms. Two ambaſſadors whom he 


had fent to negociate, one at the Porte, the 
other at Venice, were aſſaſſinated on'the road, 
by owe of 'the Marquis de — governor 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of Milan; while Charles V. was preparing for 


his expedition againſt Algiers. As he received 


His alli- 
ances. 


enated the 
proteſtants 
and Hen- 


17 VIII. 


no reparation for this injury, he attempted to 


intereſt all the powers of Europe in his re- 
venge; but could only procure the alliance of 
Sweden, Denmark (which' is the firſt in- 


ſtance of a confederacy with the North), and 
Soliman, with whom he renewed his treaty, 
notwithſtanding the intrigues of Charles V. 


He had ali- 


The proteſtants of Germany refuſed to join 
him, on account of the ſeverity with which he 


treated the Lutherans, in order, by an appear- 


ance of zeal, to efface, in ſome meaſure, the 


alledged crime of concluding an alliance with 


the Turk. He had taken too little care to 


ſooth the violent temper of Henry VIII. whom 


he had even irritated by croſſing the marriage 
of his ſon Edward with Mary Queen of Scot- 


1542. 
Five French 
armies, 


land, who was yet in her cradle; a marriage 
projected with a view to unite the two king- 
doms. The emperor took advantage of the 
diſpoſitions of the Engliſh monarch, and, for- 
getting the injury done to Catharine of Arra- 


gon (ſhe was now dead), concluded a league 


offenſive and defenſive againſt France. He 
alledged religious pretexts againſt the ally of 
Sohman, while he himſelf made no ſcruple to 
enter into a confederacy with the greateſt ene- 
my of the Romiſh church n 
As ſoon as war was declared, Francis ſet 
five armies on foot. This is a proof of the ad- 
vantage he reaped from the conſtitution of his 

monarchy, where the ſubſidies were larger, as 
well as more quickly levied, and the troops 
N more 


1 
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more eaſily raiſed; the royal authority being 
not confined within ſo narrow bounds. The 


firſt campaign did not correſpond. with theſe: © 


immenſe preparations. The duke of Orleans, 
who met with uninterrupted ſucceſs in the Low- 
Countries, imprudently abandoned his con- 
queſts to march into Rouſillon, where his bro- 
ther the dauphin was beſieging Perpignan. He 


flattered himſelf, that he ſhould ſhare the ho- 
nour of a victory, and he only Feral in The 


diſgrace of raiſing the ſiege. #1 

The following year, Francis made himſelf 
maſter of Landreci, which Charles in vain at- 
tempted. to retake; but the Count d'Enguien 
and Barbarofla miſcarried at the ſiege of Nice. 

Europe was ſtrangely. ſcandaliſed at ſeeing the 
French and Turks united in this expedition; 
but ſucceſs would have ſilenced the clamours. 
Soliman ſucceeded better in Fung where 
he took ſeveral more towns. 

The more Charles V. was embarraſſed, by the 
war, the more did the league of Smalkald in- 
creaſe in ſtrength and courage. Its members 
had a little before entered a ſolemn proteſt 
againſt the Imperial chamber, and required 
the diſſolution of a court, againſt which they 
had reaſons of complaint, at the ſame time re- 
fuſing to contribute towards the defence of 
Hungary. It was of great importance to the 


emperor to prevent a total rupture with the 


proteſtants, and above all to engage them to 
ſerve againſt France. By a dexterous com- 
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fal. 
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French and 
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pliance with the conjunctures, he obtained 


ae them what he wiſhed. The. diet of Spire, 


a 2 
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at which he preſided, ſuſpended all the decrees 
contrary to liberty of conſcience, and granted 
o the proteſtants the public exereiſe ef their 
religion, till the meeting of a general er na- 
tional council, which was declared té be ne- 


oeſſary; upon which the proteſtants, With the 


other members of the empire, declared them. 


ſelves enemies of a king Who! was in alliahee 


Fruitleſs - 
victory of 
the French 


with the Turks. 

France, though Expoſed- to fortnigable 1 
vaſions, again enjoyed the pleaſure of a vic- 
tory. The Count d Enguien, who beſieged 
Carignana in Piedmont, "had orders not to ven- 


ture a battle; but Guaſto advancing to attack 


him, and the French burning with deſire of 


coming to an engagement, Montluc, a Gaſcon 


officer, eminent for his abilities and courage, 


was diſpatched to the king, in order to obtain 


his permiſſion; and with the eloquence of mi- 


| -licary enthuſiaſm, bore down the feaſons of the 


council. Enguien gained 'a complete victory 
at Cerizoula, where the Imperialiſts left above 


ten chodfand men on the field, and the French 


The enemy 
loſe time in 
beſieging 
towns. 


loſt only about two hundred. Unluckily, the 
kingdom was in danger, and the king recalling 
part of his troops, no ne was Tape 
from this great victory. | | | 
Francis I. was threatened with almoſt inevi- 
table deſtruction, if Charles V. and Henry VIII. 
had executed their plan in concert. It was. 
ptojected, that they ſhould, each at the head 
of a numerous army, penetrate into the heart 
of the kingdom without forming ſieges, and 
1 their forces near Paris. But the defite of 
5 taking 
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taking places broke their meaſures, - The em- 
| peror loſt five weeks before St. Dizier, which, 


though unprovided with every thing, was de- 


fended with wonderful reſolution by the Count 


de Sancerre, and they were even obliged. to 


forge a permiſſion from the king before he 


could be induced to ſurrender. Henry, on his 


ſide, laid ſiege to Boulogne and Montreuil. 


The ſeaſon advanced: Champagne had been 
laid waſte, as Provence was formerly, that the 


enemy might be deſtroyed by famine; and 


though Charles had made himſelf maſter of 
Cuhateau- Thierri, though terror was ſpread in 


the capital, he already dreaded the event of 
the expedition, and concluded a peace at Crepi 


near Meaux, without the conſent of the king 


of England,” _ 
This treaty bears, that the emperor ſhould 


either give his eldeſt daughter in marriage to 


the duke of Orleans, with the Low- Countries, 


or the ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdi- 


nand, with the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe ; 
that be ſhould renounce his pretenſions to Bur- 
gundy, and Francis I. give up his claims to 
Naples, F landers, and Artois; and that both 


ſhould unite to make war againſt the Turks. 


By a ſecret article, they engaged to take the 
moſt efficacious meaſures for the meeting of a 


council, and the extirpation of hereſy in cheir 
reſpective dominions. All the conqueſts made 
ſince the expiration of the truce of Nice 
were to be reſtored, and the duke of Savoy. - 
to be reſtored to bis; domains, except Pig- 
nerol and Montmelian, as ſoon as the _ 
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of Orleans was put in poſſeſſion of the terri- 


Meaſures 
taken for 
the war diſ- 
concerted by 
the death of 
the young 
duke of 
Orleans. 


Henry VIII. 


makes 


peace, hav. 
Ing gained 
almoſt no- 
thing, 


tor deſtined for him. 

The duke of Orleans died befors the eon- 
ſummation of the marriage, and this unforeſeen 
death was of the greateſt advantage to Charles. 
F rancis demanded ſome recompence; but his 

propoſals were rejected, though he could then 
have revived his ancient pretenſions; and being 
in a bad ſtate of health, as well as weary of 
the war, he checked his juſt rèeſentment. 

Henry VIII. continued hoſtilities without 
any memorable event, till the year 1546, when 
he concluded a peace, retaining poſſeſſion of 


Boulogne, on condition of reſtoring it in eight 


ars, for eight hundred thouſand gold crowns. 
The war had coſt him one million three hundred 
ad forty thouſand pounds ſterling. Thus . 


are princes ruined by ambitious Enerpeiles, 


That prince 
a ſlave to 
his paſſions 
his ſix mar- 
13ages, 


whence they flattered themſelves with drawing 
great advantages. Henry had been in hopes 
of ' conquering Normandy and Guienne, per- 
haps,” of even making himſelf maſter of the 
whole kingdom; for in what ah meren, aid he 
not indulge his pride? 

Let us here ſtop a moment to rellect on the 
paſſions of that monarch, to which he was a 
flave, as he was a tyrant to his people; and 


the vices, which hurried him from one ex- 


ceſs to another, corrupted the excellent qua- 


lities which he inherited from nature. He had 


it in his power to be a great man, and he be- 


came a monſter. He was ſoon diſguſted with 


Anne Boleyn, whom he had ſet upon the 


throne inſtead of Catharine of Arragon ; another 
- paſſion 
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paſſion eclipſed | thoſe charms'to which he had 
ſacrificed every thing, and the new queen 


quickly felt the effects of his barbarity, being 
condemned and executed upon bare ſuſpicion. 


„ 


Next day the king was married to ber rival 


Jean Seymour, and cauſed his marriage with 
Anne to be declared null. Jean dying in 1337. 
after having brought him a ſon (Prince Ed- 
ward), he married Anne of Cleves, and al- 
moſt immediately divorced her on frivolous 
pretences, Which were notwithſtanding ap- 
proved by the clergy and the parliament. 
Catharine Howard afterwards received his hand, 


to paſs from his bed to the ſcaffold. - She had 


been engaged in ſome intrigues of gallantry in 
her youth, and was beheaded for that crime. 
Catharine Par, Henry's ſixth wife, was on the 


point of undergoing the ſame fate, becauſe in a 


converſation ſhe ſeemed to differ from him on 


ſome points of theology. Sentence of death 
was paſſed; but ſhe was luckily informed of 


the danger, and diſarmed the tyrant by her ad- 


_ dreſs and flattery. 

The parliament, ſubmiſſive, mean mean-ſpirited, 
without power, and deſtitute of honour, was 
only a vile inſtrument of tyranny. ' The abſurd 
and ſanguinary laws dictated by that prince, 
met with no oppoſition. Accordingly, on the 
affair. of the unfortunate Catharine Howard, it 
was declared, that a queen, paſſing for a vir- 
gin at the time of her marriage, when ſhe was 


He diftated 


abſurd and 
ſanguinary 
laws to the 
parliaments 


not, ſhould be deemed guilty of a capital 


crime, if ſhe did not herſelf undeceive the 


—_ and it was made * in every perſon, 


2 Who 


— 


His tyran- 
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who ſuſpected the queen of diſorderly beha- 


viour, not to lodge an information againſt her 


before the king or council. At the ſame time 
contradictory ſtatutes were enacted, prohibit- 
ing all perſons, under pain of incurring the guilr 
of high-treaſon, from aſſerting, that the king's 
two firſt marriages were lawful, or ſaying any 
thing derogatory of the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth, the children of thoſe marriages, who 


were in conſequence both declared baſtards. 


But it was principally in religious matters 


that Henry gave a looſe to the capriciouſneſs 


and atrocious cruelty of his diſpoſition. The 
ſpiritual power, with which he had cauſed him- 


_ ſelf to be inveſted, was exerciſed by him in 


What he 
wanted to 
be retained 
of the Ro- 
miſh 


church. 


the double quality of theologian and deſpot, 
armed with the {word to eſtabliſh his opinions. 


He puniſhed, with the utmoſt rage, whoever 
dared to differ from him; and he himſelf often 
changed his way of thinking, his creed de- 
pending upon the caprice of the moment, A 
violent enemy to the Romiſh church and its 
head, he was equally immoderate in his zeal 
for the greateſt part of the doctrines which it 


had eſtabliſhed. The real preſence, private 


maſſes, auricular confeſſion, the celibacy of 


the clergy, the obligation to obſerve, vows of 


chaſtity, were laws of the ſtate, whith it was 


a capital crime to infringe. The parliament 
.enacted a ſtatute for the obſervation of theſe 
points, which was deſervedly called the bloody 
ſtatute, - But the greateſt crime was to deny or 
call in queſtion the king's ſupremacy, or, in | 
a word, refuſe to take the oath, It was this 


that 
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that brought the illuſtrious Thomas More to 
the block, as well as John Fiſher, a prelate of 
uncommon merit. Reforming religion in this 


manner ſeems nearly the ſame with n a. 
door to fanaticiſm. | 


CHAP. VL. 
Beginning of the Council of Trent. —War againſt 
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More and | 
r exe 
cuted. 


the Proteſtants in Tae Death of Fran- | 


dis I. and ed VIII. 


LL the projects For a 3 8 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of Lucheranifi: 
| had been unſucceſsful. Though long expe- 
rience had given reaſon to believe, that thoſe 
great aſſemblies, in which human paſſions un- 


The eatho- 


lics always 


demanded a 


council, 


avoidably mixed with the affairs of heaven, 


might define doctrines without terminating diſ- 


putes, and that their wiſeſt decrees cure noet 


inveterate wounds; yet the catholics ſaw no 
other method for putting a ſtop to the progreſs 


of hereſy, or remedying the diſorders of the 


church; and their princes preſſed the pope on 


this important ſubject, perhaps leſs from the 


hopes of its producing any real advantage, 


N 

Paul III. above all things, had at heart the 
webe of Parma and Placentia fo his baſtard 
Louis Farneſe, and bore with impatience the 
N refuſal of his conſent to ſo ſcanda- 


3 lous 


than a view of appearing zealous for the good 


Paul III. 
tho' taken 
up with the 
aggrandife- 
ment of his 
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lous a diſmemberment of the ecclefiaſtical ter- 


al Treat." ritory. It was impoſſible that this ſelfiſh pon- 


tiff could be really a reformer, yet he com- 
plid with the wiſhes of the catholic world, 
as far as his private intereſt gave him leave, 
and ſummoned a council to meet at Trent in 
the year 1545. The emperor in vain uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours, at the diet of Worms, to 
prevail on the proteſtants to ſubmit to its de- 
ciſions. Their anſwer was, that they would 
not even deign to attempt a defence of their 
doctrine in an aſſembly, which was under the 
entire influence of the pope; that the pope 
could not be their judge, being juſtly liable to 
the charge of partiality, on account of the 
anathemas which he had publiſhed againſt 
them, and the aſſembling of a council ſolely 
; . a view to their condemnation. Their 
reaſons were ſpecious, though WAS a but their 
obſtinacy was invincible. , | 
They already ſuſpected the intentions of 
Charles, who in fact was contriving their ruin, 
and having no more the ſame political reaſons 
to keep fair with them, had on ſeveral occa- 
lions betrayed his ſentiments. The archbiſhop, 
eletor of Cologne, being deſirous of eſtabliſh- 
ing Lutheraniſm, his. canons entered an appeal 
to the pope and the emperor, which the latter 
received, and took them under his protection. 
During the diet of Worms, he ſilenced the Lu- 
theran preachers, and ſuffered an Italian monk 
to declaim againſt them. But their party was 
formidable by its numbers, which were ſtill 
en by the acceſſion of Frederic Elector 
=. Palatine 
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Palatine and his ſubjects. Luther enjoyed this 
triumph a little before his death, which hap- 


pened in 1546. Perhaps never man had met 


with ſucceſſes ſo flattering to vanity, a paſſion 
of which he was ſuſceptible, though he deſpiſed 
fortune. It muſt be acknowledged in his 


praiſe, that, notwithſtanding the impetuoſity 


of his temper, he always reſtrained his follow- 


ers from beginning a civil war; but of what 
miſchiets has he not been the cauſe ? 

The council was already opened; but that 
aſſembly y, which was to repreſent the whole 
church, at firſt conſiſted of only forty biſhops, 
They began with paſſing a reſolution, that the 
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regulation of the- doctrines, and the work of 


reformation, ſhould be carried on at the ſame 


time. But the pope inſiſted that the faith 
ſhould be fixed in the firſt place; and the empe- 
ror required that the reformation, the very 
thoughts of which ſtartled the court of Rome, 
ſhould be ſettled before the doctrines. Paul III. 
was the leſs inclined to ſecond his views, as he 
had refuſed to confirm the inveſtiture of Parma 
and Placentia in favour of that pontiff's ſon; 


alledging as a reaſon for his refuſal, that theſe 


two duchies were fiefs of the empire, and conſe- 
quently not at the diſpoſal of the pope. Yet 
the houſe, of Farneſe kept poſſeſſion of Fw 
till the extinction of the family. 
The firſt decrees of the council were an open 
attack on the principles of proteſtantiſm. The 
books formerly ſtyled apocrypbal were declared 
to be canonical; it was determined that the tra- 


Inveſtiture 
of Parma, 


Firſt decrees | 


reſpecting ä 
the ſeripture 


and tradi» 
tion. 


| er of the church was of equal authority 
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with revelation ; the vulgate was made ſacred, 


as an authentic tranſlation. The pope com- 


: plained that the aſſembly, while yet fo thin, 


The pope 


irritates 
them by de- 
poſing the 
archbiſhop 


of Cologne. 


1546. 
Charles V. 


and Paul 


III. join in 
a league a- 


| gainſt them. 


Conditions 
of inc ura. 


decided too quickly on objects of ſuch import- 
ance. But whilſt theſe decrees, which were ac- 
companied with anathemas, gave the proteſt- 
ants warning of an entire condemnation; he in- 
creaſed their animoſity. and uneaſineſs by pub- 
liſhing a bull of depoſition againſt the archbi- 


ſhop. of Cologne, as guilty of hereſy, and ab- 
N ald his ſubjects from their oath of allegi- 


ance: which was ſufficient proof that he and 
the emperor were in ſecret intelligence. 

Charles had been long making preparations, 
though he diſſembled his intentions. He now 
concluded a truce of five years with the Turk, 
entered into a league with the pope, and ſowed 
or fomented diviſions among the Lutheran 
princes, whoſe particular-intereſts were neceſſa- 
rily prejudicial to the general advantage of 
their church; but he. principally. affected not 
to attack their religion, becauſe they would 
have been infallibly united by zeal for its de- 
fence. At laſt his crafty politics being betrayed 


by the rumours of war, and the march of the 
troops, he acknowledged in the diet of Ratiſ- 


bon that he was arming; and proteſted anew 
that, without pretending to lay any reſtraint on 
the religion of the ſubjects of the empire, his 
ſole object was to ſupport the rights of the im- 
perial dignity, and to chaſtiſe ſome factious 
members. 7 


Yet bis treaty with Paul III. : bore; 3 


ooo unite their arms to n the heretics in 
5 8 1 N | 
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| Germany, and oblige them to ſubmit to the 


council of Trent, and the Holy See. By this 
treaty he bound himſelf to ſhare with the pope 


the: conqueſts he ſhould gain from them; and 


the pope granted him, for one year, half of 


the eccleſiaſtical revenues of Spain, together 


with the power of alienating a certain quantity 
of lands, belonging to the religious houſes in 


that country, Thus did Charles V. after the 


example of Ferdinand the Catholic, make a 
mock of truth, and uſe the art of deceiving; 


mankind, as an inſtrument for effecting his Putz 
poles. 


8 or later; truth is diſcovered, aud 
amd unmaſked. Paul himſelf betrayed this 
dark tranſaction. -» Proud of a league formed 


againſt the enemies of the Holy See, he pub- we 


liſhed the articles of it in a bull, exhorting the 


faithful to concur in it, in order to gain indul- 
gences. But the emperor was not diſconcerted 
by this unlucky piece of indiſcretion; he not 
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only perſiſted in his falſe declarations, but had 


addreſs enough to perſuade part of the proteſt- 


ants that he was ſincere. 


The major part perceived. more clearly than 
ever what danger threatened their religion and 


the liberties of the empire; and, being reſolved: 
to repel force by force, made vigorous prepa · 
rations for a war. They ſolicited the Veneti- 
ans, the Swiſs, Henry VIII. and Francis l. to 
ſupport them againſt a deſpotiſm, which, after 


having enſlaved Germany, would extend itſelf 


Formidable 
army of the 
proteſtants. 


over the reſt of Europe. None of theſe nego- 
ciations ſucceeded, but they could diſpenſe 


r - with 
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wio.th foreign aſſiſtance. In a few months they 
- 1+ levied an army of more than fourſcore thou- 
8 ſand men, furniſhed with every neceſſary in 
vrinces had Abundance. © The electors of Cologne and 
ſeparated Brandenburg remained neuter, as did allo the 
league, elector Palatine. Maurice of Saxony, mar- 
grave of Miſnia, and the two princes of Bran- 
daendurg, though all proteſtants, declared for 
the emperor. The locker of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of Wurtemberg, 
the princes of Anhalt, the cities of Augſburg, 
Ulm, and Straſburg alone ſet this formidable 
armament on foot. Such numbers of military 
men could Germany furniſh, and ſo violent 
were the flames of religious and Political 2cal 
in chat ſmall number of ſtates. | 
| They wrote Charles was at Ratiſbon with very few troops, 
inflead of and, had the confederates immediately attacked 
rockin. bim, they would doubtleſs have ended the war; 
ly. But, whether out of reſpect to ancient cuſtoms, 
a dread of making themſelves odious, or the 
5 ſlowneſs natural to the Germans, they compoſed a 
bela manifeſto, inſtead of coming to action. This 
viour of the the emperor had the courage to anſwer, only 
been by putting the elector of Saxony and the land- 
Slaton, waves of Heſſe, who were at the head of the 
league, under the ban of the empire; a ſtep 
which was the more bold, as it ought regularly 
to have been authoriſed by a diet. This ſen- 
tence ſubjected them to the puniſhment of re- 
bellion, and gave their dominions to whoever 
eould ſeize them. They then ſent a herald to 
e og ws the PRE. e 
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The pope's army and other ſuccours had 
time to arrive. The emperor, who was en- 
camped near Ingolſtadt, prudently avoided a 
battle, and the enemy forbore to attack him, 
though they might have done it with advantage. 
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He ſopctdss 
their divi- 
ſions. 


Their two leaders were of entirely different 


characters, and equal in command; conſe- 
quently the operations were badly carried on. 
Meantime nothing eſcaped the ſagacity of the 


_ emperor 3 he foreſaw that the union between 


the members of that vaſt body would ſoon be 
diſſolved, and that, when once ſeparated, they 


would loſe their ſtrength: nor was this opinion 
diſproved by the event. 


Maurice of Saxony, a a crafty wa! ame 


prince, regardleſs of religion and the ties of 
blood, for which he notwithſtanding profeſſed 
the warmeſt affection, having ' ſeized on the 
eſtates of his couſin the elector, under pretence 
of ſecuring them from being invaded by a 
ſtranger, the confederates permitted that prince 


to lead his troops againſt the traitor; and 


ſcarce had he left them, when they all ſepa- 
rated. They then felt their weakneſs, and 


Maurice of 
Saxony 
ſeizes his 
couſin's e- 
lectorate. 


were ſeine with the ſtrongeſt apprehenſions. 


Charles did not let flip this favourable oppor- 
tunity ; he took the field in the middle of win- 
ter, and made himſelf maſter of ſome cities. 
Ulm ſubmitted, and by her example drew after 
her almoſt all the members of the league. 


They were obliged to beg for mercy on their 3 
knees, and bear the inſults of a haughty prince, 


who condemned them to 19 ſevere fines, as if 
he had been Ou ſure of fortune. 


Mean · 
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. Meantime the elector of Saxony had reco- 


covered by vered his dominions, and even deprived the 
the cleQor. treacherous Maurice of all Miſnia, except 


Paul III. 


- grows jea- 


lous, and 
withdraws 


1 


9 


his trocps. 


Leipſic and Dreſden. But the emperor pro- 


poſed to cruſh him, as well as the landgrave of 


. Heſſe. However, this deſign was ſuſpended by 
the conjunctures. Paul III. already repented 


of having contributed to the growth of a pow- 
er, that might one day make Italy its victim; 
beſides, he was. offended that he received no 
ſhare of the conqueſts nor of the contributions, 
and that the conqueror, far from manifeſting 


his zeal for the faith, tolerated Lutheraniſm in 


his camp. He therefore withdrew his troops, 
and by. that means conſiderably weakened the 


Imperial army: 
Conſpiracy  * CN 
of F eſco at 
Genova, 


2 3 


At the ſame time advice was received of the 


extraordinary conſpiracy formed by Fieſco, a 


noble and opulent Genoeſe, who undertook to 


exterminate the Dorias, and make himſelf maſ- 
ter of the republic. This plot, which was ma- 


+ 


nag d with equal addreſs and reſolution, miſcar- 
ried only by accident; Fieſco being drowned in 


the harbour, where he had juſt ſeized the fleet. 


Charles ſuſpected that ſuch an attempt would 


11357. 
Francis I. 
dies while _ 
preparing to 
reſtore the 


not have been made without the privity of the 
French and Roman, courts, that a ſtorm was 
ſomewhere brooding, againſt him, and prudent- 
ly ſtopped ſhort in the middle of his. exploits. 

In fact, Francis I.. ſeriouſly thought of re- 
ſtoring the balance, which was neceſſary to pre- 
vent the oppreſſion of all Europe. He nego- 


: blanc of ciated with Soliman, the pope, the Venetians, 


the proteſtauts of Germany, and with England 
5 | and 


n N 
4 4 
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and Denmark. He increaſed his revenues, raiſed 


troops, and formed magazines. Experience 
had given him prudence, and he was no longer 


miſled by his paſſions. Charles therefore muſt 
have had a great deal to fear; but fortune, 
which was always ſo favourable to him, ſeemed 
again to ſerve his ambition. Francis died, at 


the age of fifty- two, of that ſhameful diſtem- 


per, which is brought on by debauchery, and 


which had been imported with the gold of Ame: | 


rica. 

The fine qualities of this prince, his open 
temper, beneficence, honour, generoſity, and 
courage, have not been able to cover his faults; 
raſhneſs in his enterpriſes, negligence in his af- 
fairs, fickleneſs in his conduct, prodigality in 
his expences, and exceſs in his pleaſures. 
Whatever merit he was poſſeſſed of, he would 
have met with fewer encomiums, had he not 
careſſed and favoured men of letters, by whoſe 
ſuffrages the reputation of ſovereigns is fixed. 


377 


His good 


and bad 
qualities, 


Protection 
granted to 
learniag and 
the arts. 


He founded the royal college and printing- 


houſe. At the ſame time that he encouraged - 
the culture of the learned languages, he had 


the prudence to command that the public acts 


ſhould be written in French. In the ſame man- 


ner he gave life to the fine arts, built Fontain- 
bleau, and began the Louvre. In order to po- 
Iſh the manners of the court, he drew to it the 
moſt reſpectable women and diſtinguiſhed pre- 


lates. But the women and prelates ſoon flled 


ir with intrigues. 


It was the (cardinal de Tournon, a man 667 


aaa of greater zeal than humanity, 
who 


committed 
in Provence 


f VIII. | 
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e 4 que who. principally. enforced the execution of a 
| » ghee barbarous arret; iſſued by the parliament of 
Aix, which had been ſome years ſuſpended by 
the court, and whoſe conſequences were horrible. 
That court had condemned to the flames, as 
heretics, all the maſters of families of Merin- 
dol, at the ſame time giving order to raze all 
the houſes of that large market · town, and even to 
root upthe trees of the neighbouring foreſts. As 
ſoon as the court had permitted the execution of 
this arret, two. magiſtrates, more deſerving the 
name of executioners, at the head of a body of 
troops, committed cruelties which certainly had 
not been foreſeen. They maſſacred three thou- 
ſiand perſons, without diſtinction of age or ſex. 
The little town of Cabrieres and Merindol, 
with twenty-two towns or villages, fell a prey 
to the flames. An act of batbarity, ſo proper 
do bring an odium on the catholics, may be 
looked upon as the ſignal for thoſe atrocious 
wars, which fanaticiſm afterwards babe, up. in 
| | the kingdom. 

Bretagne u- Under this reign Bretagne Was b to 
 nited to the the crown, in 1332; the Bretons having been 
N Prevailed on to make it their own requeſt. 

Death of Two months before the death of Francis I. 

Henry happened that of Henry VIII.; a deſpot in 

every thing, except the levying of fobſidies. 
The ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries had pro- 
cured him great riches, from which he reaped 
no advantage; their revenues being ſwallowed 
up by the courtiers. Charles V. blamed him for 

.. _baving killed the ben which laid golden eggs; 

| da in fact he had deprived himſelf of very 


high 
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high taxes which were formerly levied on the 


church and the monks, By his will the crown 
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devolved to young prince Edward, ſon of Jean 


Seymour; in default of that prince, to Mary, 


daughter of Catharine of Arragon; and after- 
wards to Elizabeth, daughter of Anne — 
All three reigned in ſucceſſion. . 


3 1 1 [OF 
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The Germanic Liberty oppreſſed by Charles V,— 


wt II. King of Frente POE of the 


en of. Trent. 


EN R Y II. ſon and Bas of Franeis 
I. a warlike prince, but deſtitute of pru- 
— was more fit for obeying the dictates of 
a miſtreſs, than purſuing a grand ſyſtem of 
politics. The emperor's apprehenſions were re- 


Charles V. 
ſeizes Saxo- 
ny. 


moved, and he haſtened the execution of his 


deſign againſt the chiefs of the proteſtant 


league. He advanced towards Saxony with 


only ſixteen thouſand. men; but they were ve» - 


teran troops, and equivalent to a numerous ar- 


my; and arriving on the banks of the Elbe, 


oppoſite to Muhlberg, he ventured, in o 

tion to the repreſentations of his officers, to 
| paſs that river, which is three hundred paces 
wide, in fight of the enemy. | He animated-his 


troops by ſharing their danger; and the ſucceſs 


crowned his valour, and juſtified his hopes, 


T he 


John Frede- 


3 ric defeated 


at Mulhau- 
| Jen, and 
taken priſo- 
ner. 
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The elector John Frederic, too irreſolute and 
cautious in his deliberations, though extremely 
brave in action, and fearleſs in the midſt of 
ſtorms, had taken no one proper meaſure. He 
was encamped at Mulhauſen, near Mublberg, 
when, receiving the unexpected news that the 
emperor had paſſed the river, and was advan. 
cing to attack him, he collected the whole vi- 
gour of his ſoul, prepared for a battle, and 
fought with heroic courage. Being defeated, 
wounded, and taken priſoner, he bore the 
haughty inſults of the conqueror without the 
leaſt marks of diſcouragement or vexation. It 
was to be preſumed that Wittemberg, his capi- 
tal, would ſubmit in the conſternation fpread 
by his defeat. But the electreſs, Sibilla of 
Cleves, a woman who deſerves to be immortal- 
iſed, encouraged the inhabitants, provided 
againſt every poſſible exigency, and made the 
emperor apprehend that he ſhould mater: in | 
bis attempt upon that place. | 

In this embarraſſment, the politics of 


Ga V. made him have recourſe to an act of 


deſpotiſm, which ſtained his glory, while it ſe- 


cured his ſucceſs. He cauſed the elector to be 1 


: condemned by a court-martial, compoſed of 


Italians and Spaniards, in defiance of the laws 


of the empire. The ſentence being notified to 
the priſoner, while he was playing at cheſs, he 
replied coolly, I ſhall die without reluctance, if 
my death will ſave: the honour of my family, and 
the inheritance of my. children; and then conti- 
nued his 1 5 as it. nothing could move him. 
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Tig wife and family, more terrified. at. Apis £ 


news than at the imperial arms, thought only 
of ſaving his life. Their letters and intreaties 
determined him to conclude a treaty, by which 
he put his electorate into the hands of the em- 
peror, on condition that his life ſhould be 
ſpared, and the city of Gotha given to his chil- 
dren, with a penſion of fifty thouſand florins. 
The traitor Maurice had the ſpoils of his un- 
fortunate couſin. Had Charles kept ſo rich a 
prize, he would have betrayed the ambition 
which ſecretly preyed upon his heart. 
His conduct to Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, 
was ftill more odious, becauſe fraud opened the 
way for violence. The landgrave, terrified 
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He gives u 
his gives vp 
ate, at the 
intreaty of 
his family. 


The land- 
grave of 


Heſſe ſub- 3 


mits. 


by the fate of the elector, made his ſubmiſſion; + +. + + h 


Maurice of Saxony and the elector of Branden- 


burg becoming ſureties that the emperor ſhould 


not detain him priſoner; and ſigned the articles > - 


impoſed upon him, which were, to give up his 
perſon and dominions tothe diſpoſal of Charles, 
to come and aſk pardon on his knees,” &c. He 


ſubmitted: to the humihation of this mortifying ks 


ceremony; but when he was afterwards prepa- 
ring to depart, he was arteſted by the duke of 
Alva, and put under confinement. © The two 
princes, with whom he had negociated, in vain 
conjured the emperor not to expoſe them to the 
diſgrace which this ſtep would infallibly bring 
upon them. His haughty and inflexible ſoul 
rejected their intrearies, and deſpiſed the tranſ- 
ports of the landgrave's ra The intoxica- 
tion of 5 perity called for 5 all his * 
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others the elector of Saxony. He oppreſſed all 
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The conqueror publicly inſulted the Ger- 


manic body, by leading its principal members 
in captivity from town to town, and amo 


- 


who had joined in the league of Smalkald with 


> 


* 


heavy taxes, carried 0 their artillery, and 
0 7 the people; levied contributions at 
his pleaſure from his allies, and treated them 


as if they had been his own ſubjects. By this 

* , _ "means he raiſed a general diſcontent, the effects 
of which could be ſuſpended only by a panic 

that would be of no long duration. Ferdinand 
exerciſed the ſame. deſpotiſm over the Bohemi- 


7} <=. 
GILES» 


the Romiſh 
worſhip at 

- Avgſburg, 
and ſpeaks 
in favour of 


But the 
council was 
on the point 
er breakintz 
re 


w4 7 


„ * 


\ 


ans, and ſtripped them of almoſt all their pri- 


| * diet Was aſſembled at Augſburg, where 
he emperor reſolved to terminate the religious 


diſputes, and began with ſeizing the cathedral, 
where he reſtored the Romiſh worſhip ;. after 
which he made a ſpeech, enjoining . ſubmiſſion 
to the council of Trent. But that council, of 
which ſo great hopes had been conceived, ſeem- 
ed already tottering to its fall. The pope, in 
order to ſecure an abſolute aſcendant over its 


der pretext . of an infectious diſtemper, and 


bog hät dde bilhops ſubject to Charles V. re. 


Aſſ.ſſina. 
tion of Pe- 
ter Luis 
Far eſe. 
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mained at Trent. Symptoms of ſchiſm appear- 
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2 Pope was irritated by the death of Peter 
Louis Farn 
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ant deliberations, had removed it to Bologna, un- 


ed, and reproaches were thrown out by both 


Louis Farneſe, an execrable tyrant, who was 
Aſfaſſinated by ſome conſpirators at Placentia, 
and the more, as a body of the Imperial troops 


\ 


and preſerved! the ancient form of 1 worſhip: 
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took poſſelnon of that city. The pritiipdl +. .._, 
aim of Paul HI. was not to temedy the colts of ban 
| the chancen, dar o ſtir up7enetnies againlt-che — 
emperdt. Bert «tt at | 

Charles, after havink fruitleſsly FW WARY 184. 


in name of the diet, that the council ſhould re- The f, 


ror's Interim 


turn flom Bologna to Trent, and Pfote teſted, publiſhed af 
with marks of Contempt, againſt an affenibly 2 
which depended on the . of Rome, under- 

took himſelf to regulate the faith, ds be en- 
croached upon the buſineſs of the empire. He 
publiſhed à body of doctrine in thirty- ſix arti - 

cles, called the ' Interim; which was to be in 

force till the dreiſion of a rtue councily” and 

his Abſolute authority made it be paſſed in 1* | 

diet Without examination The *divines}/ by - e751 
whom that Interim was conipoſed; hat! inſerte 4 e. 
in it the fundamentals of the catholie doctting 


but they allowed the communion in both kinds, © 
and permitted married prieſts to perform E 

ſacerdotal functions. This was enough to 3 
damours of the catholies, Who coſd iin citeons 

ear the leaſt innovation. The protgſt- . rl 

work . — ſyſtem was overturned, complain - Ie | 

ed ſtill more bitterly. There never was an in- 

ſtance, where temperaments in religious mat - | 

ters reconciled two parties, who by the heat ff 

the diſputes, and the very nature of things, muſt 

for cver remain divided. The old crafty pope 

did not ſuffer himſelf to be hurried away by 

the. torrent of zeal; and, foreſeeing that the 

Interim OD? fall, politically poi lllenos. 190) 


7 


FPblaacnds to ↄther than re · vniting to ihe Holy See thoſe t 
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5 25 gg Te But che emperor inſiſted on the obſervance of 


bliſed dy it with the authority of a maſter that would be 
tr obeyed and all the prinees, except the e 
of Saxony, who continued inflexible, norwich- 
ſtapding his captivity, bent their gooſciences to 
ttzhe yoke. But the free cities, leſs tra table, & 
and animated, by the zeal of che preachers, at 
+ firſt reſiſted with all the. vigour of enchuliaſm, 
| upon which: Charles, put Is army in motion, 
before they had time to form confederacies. 
Avgſburg and Ulm loſt their privileges, their 
government, and their liberty; and this ex. 
ample ſpread a terror, which, under the ap- 
i pearance of ſubmiſſion, foſtered the,; hatred 
a , Againſt what, was on chat occaſion ſtyled Popery., 
AS "IR Meantime the pope, being filled wich yn- 
yu wa alin for the loſs of Placentia, was contriy- 


en dg means fot its recovery ; but could find 


Ty quchies, which he had ſettled on bis Dd 
He thought that St. 1 ah \Patrimony, would 
bg more, reſpected than his gyn family! s, an, 
„ Oavio Farneſe, ſon and heir of Peter- Louis, 
waz to be indemnißed by . e e 
oazrio But that young prince, far a agreeing to 
bebe bit the pope's Views, attempted to ſeize upon the 
ton of Parma, and being unable to ſucceed, 
- entered into a negociation with the emperor, 
to hom he was deſirous, of being indebted, for 
8 bis fortune. Paul III. was ſo irritated - by this 
Death or - Procedure, that his death is attributed to the 


the pops, exceſs of his vexation ; but an old man of 


four- ſcore and two might. link into ae, State | 
byzhe mere decay of age. * ©. 
e LEY in 
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211 1450, Paul kad? approved the * of 
Jeſuits, then in its infancy ;, becauſe St. Igna- 


3 
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_ of 
he Je ſuits. 


tius, its founder, ſubjected it entirely to the 


orders of the pope. A particular vow of obe- 


dience, which connected that order more than 


any other with the court of Rome, fitted it, 
in a particular manner, for the execution of his 
deſigns. The number of the monks was at 


firſt limited to threeſcore, notwithſtanding 
which the old and new world, the cities and 


courts, were ſoon filled with je ſuits. That 


body, in which abilities ad virtues were often 
united with prejudices and dangerous doctrines, 


was deflined one day to draw upon itſelf the 
moſt violent ſtorms, for the very. reaſon that i it. 
acquired too great power 

[ he new pope, Julius III. a creature of Paul, 
who was indebted for his election to the family 
of F arneſe, in teſtimony of his gratitude, put, 
Octavio in poſſeſſion of Parma. But this in- 
ſtance of generoſity did him leſs honour, than 
he himſelf did hurt to his reputation, by giv- 


188% 
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ing a cardinal's. hat to an 'obſcure youth of ſix- 


teen, whoſe ſole merit conſiſted in 6.7 ma 


him, and faking care of an ape which he kept. 
1 


An inconceivable weakneſs, eſpecially at a time. 
when the Holy See was Expoſed to ſo My, 
ſatires. 

Julius, as well as all the cardinals, had 
bound himſelf by oath, that immediately after. 
the election, the bonne ſhould be again aſ- 


He again aſ- 
ſembies the 


cc uncil of 


Tient. 


ſembled, which had been diſſolved by Paul III. 
But he was not eager in the performance of this 


obligation, as he knew by experience, having 
1 preſided 


** 1 * 
81 
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_ "preſided 1 in it in quality of legate, how difficult 


burg acknowledged its authority, from want of 
power to oppoſe Charles, and that Prinee 


518 5 attend it, as well as to the catholic s. 
Charles v. His innumerable proj ojects of "ang: neceſ. 


x 


jprms de- f Fly croſſod the deſign of reſtoring uniformity 
gns 0 


He was in pbſſeſſion. of - Placentia, to which he 
was defirous of adding Parma; and Julius 111. 
not . to declare againſt him in favour of 
Octavio Farneſe, to whom he even- 


Hof the French king. . 193 $0 T 
France tins: Henry II. then found himſelf i in 4 -condicior' 


from Eng- the'dearh of Henry VIII. was filled with diſ- 
erh turbances under a minor king. Edward Sey- 


4 kingdom, under the title of Protector, had 
ron changed the religious ſyſtem of the laſt 
n, aboliſhed the ceremonies: of the church, 


of Calvin. He had carried a war into Joothiad,. 
where fanaticiſm likewiſe began to work, md: 


king 0 England; but the courage of the Scots 
vas FPS, by the rec that arrived from 
| France., 


1 
Pl 


that he had reſtored the duchy ; the duks Ba 
ing threatened with invaſion, Mee the aid! - 


"0 I ait. to attack the houſe of Auſtria. - England, after | 


dyzrd VI. mour, duke of Somerſet, uncle of Edward VI. 
by the mother's fide; and abſolute maſter of 


ai Rablihed the rigid and 1mpoling doctrine 


2 taff it is to govern ſuch. aſſemblies; pet, at- 
laſt, to ſatisfy the emperor, he ſummoned r 
anew to meet ar Trent. The diet of Aug. 


miſed full ſecurity to the proteſtants Who: 1 1 3 


in religion, which was more ſpecious than ſolid. 


hoped. to re- unite the two kingdoms, by the 
ark J of the Queen Mary Stuart with the 


SY 
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France. Mary had been contracted to the 
dauphin; Somerſet, furrounded with cabals, 
had loſt his authority; and Boulogne had been 
reftored to France for four hundred thous 
CrOWns./ / Git inna 

At was jr wake ed 45 Henry, wid was 
filled: with the ſame- ſentiments as his father 
againſt the ambitious Charles V. ſhould' ſnatch/ 
the opportunity of ſtopping him in his rapid 
career of fortune. The treaty with Farneſe 
was concluded in a ſhort time, upon the news 
of which Julius immediately confiſcated the 


duchy of Parma, and united with the emperor. 


The war was concluded without any memorable 


event. Parma fuſtained a ſiege, which was 
raiſed by the Imperialiſts, and part of the eecle · | 


ſiaſt ical territories was ravaged by the French. 


The council renewed its deliberations ; ind; 


| though:there-were only about ſixty pfelates aſ- 


ſembled, who were almoſt all Italians or Spa- 
niards, with a few Germans, the moſt eſſential 
points were determined, concerning the eucha- 
| rift, pars yo and extreme unction, without 


a formal proteſt entered by che king 


po — The: emperor prohibited the Lu- 
therans from teaching a. contrary doctrine, ba- 
niſned their miniſters, and perſecuted! whoever 


did not take his will for a rule of their belief. 


Dovripg ahe diet at Augſburg, he had given 


à proof of deſpotiſm, which is unparalleled in 
prophane hiſtory. Maurice of Saxony, and 
the elector of Brandenburg; renewing their 


ſolicitations for the deliverance of the landgrave 
GT and inliſtiog on the engagement by 


I 4- which 


527 


1881. 
4.20 I. 
undertakes 
the defenee 
of F arneſe. 


Important * 


deciſions of 


the council, 
though not 


numerous ; 


New in- 
ſtances of 
the empe- 
ror's deſpo · 


tiſm, 
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which: they had become ſureties that no vio- 

_ lence. ſhould be offered to his perſon, he had 

ahſolved them from cheir obligations an this 

teſpect, as if honour, good faith, and conſci- 

ence, had been ſubject to his dominion. Abe, 
Proteſtants did: not Faith 9 charge him with ar- 
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art, pos” =& Q. many. ieee atttthpes: againſt the liber-.... 
We of ties of the Germanic body neceſſarilß 
brought on a revolution. Maurice, the mot 1 
potent of the German princes, after the addi- 
tion of the electorate of Saxony to his e x; 
tary,;dominions, ſecretly Giri the deſign, '" M1 
balancing ſo overgrown a power. Equally... 
crafty: and ambitious, he found means. to enjoy... 


mhdence- of the emperor, of whom = 

| always appeared a zealous. partiſan, and of . 

Proteſtants themſelves, whole op Jed the he ſtill; ., 
wits taule,: , TS 


maintained, though he had betrayed 
After having obliged his ſubjects 
to the Interim, by the help of tbe 
lancthon, ho was no longer ſup 
the firmneſs of Luther, he had Hlenced rhe 
clamours of the, bigors, by a. Public declaration 


1 12 ; * F 3 4 of 


* 5 


10 1. 


afihis 3 the en Tb MY Ras” 155 1 


lemniy protniſed, that he would reje& the coun- 
dil of Trent, -unleſs the points already de- 5 

termined were debated anew, and a right of 
ſofffage was ranted to the proteſtant e 10 


In the mean time, the diet of Au gſburg, He is mate 
which Was entirely at the emperor's. 5 general 


azainſt 


had named him general of the war againſt | Magdeborg. 


Magdeburg, which had been put under the 
ban-of the empire, for "poodle oppoſing the 
Interim. 

That town ſuſtained a ſiege of twelve RES ug 


religiious zeal adding new frrengrh to the love that Luthe.. 


of liberty, and Maurice protracting the wat, 
without diſcovering his deſigns. The articles 
of the capitulation were even conformable. to 1 
the views of Charles; but. the elector gave 

| private aſſurances, thar. the. inhabitants Cl 
neither be deprived.” of the public exerciſe. f 
Lutheraniſm, nor of any of their 
In a Word, he fo totally extinguiſned the hatred | 
with Which they were tranſported againſt him 
— 4 the fie jege, that they elected bim Bur- 
a title tormerly annexed to the electo- 
stk Saxony, and which gave great autho- 
rity.” This prince advanced to his aim wich 
admirable prudence. . The emperor, Who was 
at Inſpruck, had his. attention too much ab- 
ſorbed in the affairs of the council, and did 
not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion. Thas does. 
cunning ' ſometimes fall into the ſnares which it 
lays for n f 
Maurice had already entered into a league 
with 2 3 which it was ſtipulated, that 

| Henry 


S 


4 FE 
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| 8 Henry II. and be ſhould declare war at t the. 
_ leagued with ſarhe time againſt the oppreſſor:.of Germany. 


France, he 


Gill Ae 5 was not conſideted in this treaty, 

Wee . which. was, on that account, only more con- 

formable to political intereſt. Before Maurice 

lied off the maſk, he again demanded the 

Sano 6 | liberty of the landgrave his father-in-law, and 

_ +. - therefuſal which the; with was an additional 
juſtification of his attempt. The famous = 

Me biſhop of Arras, afterwards ,.cardir 


2 * miniſter of diſtinguiſhed abilities, had — 
— formation of the elector's proceedings, and 


blinded himſelf by an exceſs of confidence, 
ſaying, that a drunken — ( capable of 
8 = 1 upon Bim; yet be was more impoſed, 
= a than any body. Two Saxon miniſters. 
re corrupted, on whoſe, attachment he — 

| poſed entire confidence; and the prince 
aq of 7 9 diſcovered their perfidy, diſſembled with ſ 
275 - much art to his two miniſters, that he — 2 
their correſpondence with ee means of 
dig Uing all jealouſy, rr. 


i hen every thing was ready for action, 


5 Maurice took up arms, and publiſned a mani- 
n feſto, ſetting forth his motives, which were 


calculated to gain the different parties. His 
deſgn was to ſecure the proteſtant religion, to 
nas the conſtitution. and liberties of Ger- 

many, and to deliver the landgrave of Heſſe 

from an unjuſt N e 1 the 

reaſons which e alle or his ngs. 
 Manifetoof Immediately after appeared a magifeſto of the 
Henn il. ing of France, in which Henry II. aſſumed 
i the ri of Felt of the liberties G5 ! 


TENTH EO a” 


and its. captive 'princess and declared his: Pur-- 
poſe of ſecuring the independence of all the e 
members of the empire. 1 
The emperor, who was at Inſpruck, almoſt cats” > 
without troops, without money, in an ill ſtate! the three 
of health, and lulled in ſecurity, was ſtruck 25 W 
with, a thunderbolt at this unexpected news, 7 
and his conſternation was redoubled by the ac- 
tivity of his enemies. T oul, Verdun, and 
Metz; fell without reſiſtance into the hands of, 
er and Maurice croſſed High- Germany. 
He accepted a conference at Lintz with te 
of che Romans, that he might ſhew paci. 
fic f ntiments 3 but it ended only in appointing 
another. He rapidly continued his march tos. < 
wards the country of Tirol, forcing the obſta- 
cles that retarded his progreſs, and reckonesd 
upon ſurpriſing Charles wh 4 nipruck z; but ſome! 
hours before his arrival, the emperor had taken The ur-. 
flight! during the night, | in the time of a by give 
dreadful ſtorm,” racked with che gout,” and car- from Inf. 
ried in a litter through the middle of the Al 28 
However,” he had the good fortune to get ſafe 
to Villach, à ſtrong place in Carinthia 
Mautice returned in triumph to Paſſaw, the” Colt” 
place: agreed upon for a ſecond interview with at Fat. 
Ferdinand, to which deputies: were ſent by al- * 
moſt all Germany. He limited his demands to 
the thret articles ſet forth in his manifeſto: the | 
deliverance of the Jandgrave, the public exer- 
ciſe of the proteſtant religion, and the reſto- 
ration of the privileges apd liberties of Ger- 
many; which were preſented, to the emperor, 
in n * all che ſtates of the empire, the 
; LEI 


i * * 
. 
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= 7”. Lutherans being on "that occaſion ſeconded by 
'F | the Catholics. Charles anſwered with his uſual 
—_: ---. haugghtineſs, flattering himſelf, "that by this 
= *' © means he ſhould gain time; but the elector 
| immediately having recourſe again to arms, he 
became more tractable, the negociation was 
renewed, and both parties being deſirous 
of peace, either from neceſſity, or dread of 
What might happen, it was concluded in A 
2 ſhort time. 
i IT principal conditions” were, that the land- 
Charles v. grave ſhould be ſet at liberty, that the Interim 
e gore be aboliſhed, and a diet aſſembled in 
oY ſix months to terminate the religious differences; 
| that, in the mean time, liberty of conſcience 
„ . ou be enjoyed in the fulleſt manner, and 
5 proteſtants might even be admitted into the 
imperial chamber; that if the diet did not put 
an end to the eccleſiaſtical diſpures, the treaty. 
now concluded ſhould remain perpetually in 
force, ſo far as it regarded that matter; and, 
laſtly, that the examination of the grievances 
= affecting the liberties of the empire, ſhould be 
_=—_ teferred to the approaching diet. 
| The king of Though the confederates owed a great "RY 
— king of France, and had engaged neither 
by bi al. to make peace nor truce without his conſent,” 
* he was ſcarcely named in the treaty. He 
ce experienced the ſame treatment, which every 
« prince, who lends his aid to the authors of a 
- «civil war, may expect (ſays Dr. Robertſon). 
As ſoon as the rage of faction began to ſub- 
« ſide, and any proſpect of accommodation to 
0M open, his ſervices were — and his 
| | ** allociates 
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d aſſociates made a merit with their ſovereign, 
of the, ingratitude with which they aban- 


« doned, their protector,” Henry diſſembleg oy 
his. 1 and. reſolved to defend his con. 
queſts, 15 It. is a remarkable circumſtance,..that ee | 


981 prince, who. perſecuted the ſectaries in his 
own, King o. ſecured their; cltabliſkment ig 
ErMANy: . 

Ihe attem mpts of Charles V. to force res 8 
ences ended in the ſame manner. He did not gain | 
eyen; ſee the termination of the council, whole * en . 
deciſions he vainly hoped, would, reconcile hs 
115 99 The Fefror, gf. Maurice 85 arms 1 


WM had been great $00 Kas El pie The de- 
| he lafe-condu&t e es the, B e — 


proteſtanta. 


Could the 2 pero a in concert, 7 "MN 


ſtand, ea ch other, and come to an agreement? bono dead, 
The be whole of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from Wh Is 5 (of 
Tt. Arianiſm, demonſtrates, that, the Ipirik 


ſects is equally 5 98 in diſpute, and in- 
flexible after deciſion... Councils have deter- 
mined doctrines, | t they have gere e 
We hel Na. . ' + Joha * 
I 0 
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Great pre- 
parations 
the three 


werken, Albert alone,” Margrave of Brandenburg An- 


MODERN HISTORY. | 
John Frederic; the former elector of Sax0- 
at liberty after the accommodation at Palfaw, 
withed only to enjoy the ſweets of  trahguillity. 


ſpach, had refuſed to ſubſcribe the pacification, 


and continued his ravages in High-Germany. 
The emperor, leſs ſolicitous to ſtop his depre- 


dations, than / eager to be avenged of the 


0 . French king, made great preparations for reco- 
N vering what he had loſt in Lorraine. By the 
conqueſt of the three biſhoprics; Char 5 


had gained a ſtrong frontier, and the empire 
was expoſed to the French arms. It was there. 
fore of the laſt importance to rerake them; and 
Charles reſolved ro-employ all his forces in the 
attempt. He came and laid ſiege to Metz with 


EY army of ſixty thouſand men, where he was 


The duke 
of Guiſe 
makes pre- 


- * | paretians 
for the de- 
Fence of 
Mets. 


_.: Joihed'by Albert of Brandenburg, who had for 


ſome time heſitated to which of the two mes 
narchs he ſhould ſell his ſervices. 
The danger had been foreſeen, and Fest 


meaſures taken. Francis of Lorraine, duke of 


Guiſe, had undertaken the defence of Metz, a 
Won of valt extent, ill fortified, and in no con- 
diteien of itſelf to ſuſtain a long ſiege The 
Principal noblemen of the kingdom, animated 
5 by his courage and example, haftened to ſhare 
n che glory of the attempt. In à ſhort time, 


_ he' repaired the fortifications, and ſtrengthened 


the place with new works; labouring with the 


| foldiers, inſpiring courage wherever he ap — 


ed, and even making fatigue pleaſing by | 
kent | LE neg affetion, Neither — 
away 


' TENTH EPOCHA:” 


Auer the-wibleſs mani: deſtroying the ſuburbs 
and the mills, laying waſte the country round, 


nor. the ſevere orders dictated by precaution, . _ 


raiſed the ſlighteſt murmur. He made the peo- 


ple ſenſible that * EN were que n. | 


country, Fr $i 

The emperor, who was: WR ot obitimuns in 
his reſolutions, notwithſtanding the beſt coun- 
Tels, began the ſiege about the end of October, 
and thought himſelf ſuperior to the obſtacles 
which were repreſented to him, in the cleareſt 
manner, by his generals. But he was puniſhed 
for his preſumptuous confidence. After ſpend- 


lixey-fiye days in fruitleſs efforts, with the a 


— of thirty thouſand men, by the valour of _ 
the beſieged, the ſeverity of the ſeaſon; ane 
diſeaſes, he ſuddenly drew off his army. I per- 


ceive, ſaid he, that fortune, lite other females, 
for ſales old men, to-laviſh her favours on the youny. 
Bur this diſaſter deſerved . more ferious reflec- 
tions. 0 110 
Fortune gave him * ſubjects of mortiñ- 
cation in Italy. He loſt the principality of Pi. 
ombino, which his neceſſities obliged him to 


ſell for an inconſiderable ſum to Coſmio Medici, 


Sienna drove out the Spaniſh garriſon, _ 


itſelf under the protection of France. 18 * 


coaſts of Calabria were ravaged hy Drag, a 
pupil of Barbaroſſa, who had been ſent by Soli 


man at the head of a fleet. The Turks waired 
for the French ſquadron before Naples; but 


that being retarded by ſome unknown obſtacles; 
and no news of it n __ e * 5 


33 


The 


* 


„ **| The formidable Albert of Br. We hav 
Death of is been put under the ban of the « empire, for 
eee 173 acts of violence, agaib laid waſte part 6 
Suey, Germany z but was defeated at Sieverhavſen, 
| in the duchy of Lunenburg, by the army of - 
the empire, under the command of Maurice of 
1 6 Saxon). Who fell in the arms of Victory. 
Could any thing wipe out the acts of treache 
cdoqmitted by this elector, too great admiratio 
could not be paid to his ſuce ens, for Which he 
was. indebted to miracles of political wiſdom. 
As he left only one daughter (afterwards mar- 
ried to the famous William, prince of Orange 
His branch John Frederic, whom he had unjuſtly dep rivec 
650 — of his dominions, reclaimed 4 cer dis- 
mains in Pity 51 but Auguſtus, brother of . FO nr 
the eleQor- ried it againlt him, even by the judge 
=...” {he ſtates of Saxony; and the eleckorate has als 
4409 vil bo ways. remained. in poſſeſſion of the younger 
5 ranch, named Albertine, though, in the order 
of nature, it belonged to the Prgeſtine Only 
0 Altenburg was ade to the mate bf Joh Fre- 
beet Jerie, That prines died. died next ear, whoſe vir- 


„„. "7 mik him: more reſpectable in his adver- 
Sty, than Bis oppreſſor had been in a brilliant, 
8 by guilty proſperity. . | 
Events of bly ot us take a ſhort view of che fene 
ww. 'of the, war between France and the em 


Which were calamitqus to the ſubjects of - 
| nations, WhO fell victims. to the fruitleſs 1 
eta dry of the princes, | Charles, having taken Te- 
ION by. aſſault, . razed that city, of which 
. naw. remains but the name. Heſdin 
ie fell into his hands. But this * ra 


Sener 
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the advantage hes reaped from a campaign, the 

expences of which had ſwallowed up his trea- 
ſures, The year antes pr hoſtile 
monarchs appeared at che bead of. their troo 
in the Low. Countries; but performed go ac- 
tion worthy of their preparations. Coſmo Me- 
diei took arms in Italy; to drive the French out 
of Sienna; and Strorzi, a F We com- 


— 2 whe 


Sienna no leſs than ten © the love of li- 


berty making the citizens bear all the ſeverities 
of fargine. At laſt he capitulated, on condi- 
tion that the republic/ſhoyld preſerve its liberty 


and'privileges under the protection of the em- 


pire (1555) 3 4 capitulation almoſt ho ſooner 
made than broken. 


The conqueſt which the emperor was moſt . — 


| nibious! of making, and Which he fruitleſs] 
attempted with all his forces, Was very near be. Ms 


in 


monks.” The ſuperior of pe Carling” at 


1 a man of a bold, intrigvihg ſpirit, had 5 . 


infifivated! himſelf into the confidence? of the 


15 into his hands by 'a; conſpiraey f 


governor, and traitorouſly formed a deſign to 15 
deliver up the town to the enemy; for Which 


purpoſe he ſeduced the monks of his monaſtery, 
and received into it a number /of' ſoldiers diſ- 
guiſed in the habit ef Cordeliers, Who were to 
n the gates to the garriſon of Thionville. 
Me e plot was diſcovered on the very day ap- 
Bd for the execution; and the ſuperior 
condemned to death, witiqweny of his monks; 
Vox. II. 338 who, 
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2823 and wat heir te vat 177 Aa 
- *Philly, <valiy4mbſridns! with his fac 
eon fete to mary 4 woman of 
5 airy. agg he was But n 
Phe Rrongly actiched'to'n fun 
from unde h Wels defsended; and ſtill oft 
zealous for the Rofmiſh religion, which The wes! 
reſolved to eſtabliſh by the authority of law, 
or che force of perſeeution,. wiſhed for à hu 
band ſuch as Philip tp, whoſe violent zeal had 
been already any many tee? ans and, — wp power faci- 
liearted the mean g her deſigns. 
A Fontragy, , the Engliſh 17 0 up rehen 
| ieh region and” 1iberry, Bere opon 
that Mart ah "Horror." ut alf 6bftac les 
were-ſurmounted by the e proba and is, 
5 — By the ſettlement it was, 


OF Havelthe title of Kiko" Ha | 
EE 


Wbebork "Mould" remain int of 
q Baer mould be: 9 80 to 
RE Ny 
Arrivu 5 eix ſuſpi- 
d apprehenſions N 6 ied by | 
ions: "manner, his b 


. SEE 


ty viffolyed ; but a fecond 
o the views of the court. * 0 | 
Mt Net the blood rayal, w had 
ne ſeveral . 56 before,” 1. = | 
Seeg i oy 1 F a 
twWoe ho! ' repeated wy 405 fot eftabli ing 
proteftihfifai, "derhanded abſcturion, an 


Lina the favour of * reconciled to the 
2 2 church 


| 1 75 
Pile,” 
been a 
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IA Vs PREM i161 Hitt. 
daigolle 20k church of Rome; which they obrained, without. 
Aaufficulty, Julius III. was agreeably furpriſed. 
eg he teceivedzthe chankes of — far: 
3s Suffering. them: 10 do cubut, he ſaid, he himſelf 
* a o thank them for having donc. Rome tri- 
unmnphed, but had. e to dread the loſs of 
SE her,acquilition. | Fier „„ HIRE ID 678 46) 0D 
| Perſecution „Thus we: ee: aher changes of keligton, in 
8 8 this cceeding reigns, I A fourth might have 
Phily, heen foreſeen,/ as the parliaments, were deter- 
miged by the opinion of the ſovereign. : Fire 
5 and ſword were employed againſt the heterodox; 
dure mo Which was a means to render the belief, that 
"11 {4 Qught to haye been inſpired into men's minds, 
lee die and of ſhort dufaxion. Mary and Phi- 
n lip ig cheir zeal conſulted only their own. ty- 


FTannical inclinations. A cruel inquiſition/ was 


89705 


eee 1 among a people, who have always 
been, jealous of their liberties. Five, biſhops, 

id, among others, the celebrated primate 
. ho had enjoyed; the confidence of 

„ Healy. VIII. courageoufſty expired in che flames. 
e, e ieee years, -herely reckoned up two hundred 
e resſcore and ſeventeen martyrs, whoſe un- 


Haken fanatieiſm could: only ſerve to inflame 
1 and irritate their hatred againſt che 


urch. Theſe atrocious cruelties produced a 
dliſcdarent almoſt univera,, dd vor; 


ee be To the! barbariſm of manners, 10 the rage 


I 33 "of ſpperſt tion; to the examples of the eatly 


among 888, Which wen too frequent, and ſometimes 
— Exotled: in hiſtory „and to the abſurd madneſs 
of commanding t ic opinions of men, muſt be 
_ attr Ned. * N — ſo Contrary ip 
BaTi Hy Ly CATINIitl- 


TEXMLEFOGH 8. Fa 341 


ebriſtianityy And ne rerthelefs 8 Cöntggicth, at 
it even infected the heads of the reformari6np The — 
who) when” they changed the doctrines, made i 9 — 
if'a capital crime to diſſent from heir opinions? =* 
Under Edward WI. a prince naturally gentle, — 
the fires were more than once lighted up! or 5 N — 

rely," Otte day; ſigning the warrant for the ex 8 
ecution of à Voman, he fald to Cranmer, 'with 
tears in his eyes, F Lam doing 4wrong,” you 2 
Uh afar able if For it. Thus'Cranmer, ho = 
a man ef known moderation, Tuffered himſe 
to be htried away by the torrent of cuſtons t.. 
Luther had been © ds petſecutof; and Se: 
vetus, a learned Spaniſh* phyſieian, was burg 
at Geneva, by the intigation' of Calvin, NO 
accuſed: him of being an enemy eo the Trivity. 
Fanaticiſm was univerſally b 
Men's minds were not then ſulliciently yo: 
lightened to be convinced, that it 18 48 un juſt to reſulted 5 
punſſhi opinions und errors with the ſeyetities c rom it 
lor ved for the blackeſt criminals, as it is of in _ 
portance to curb thoſe. who” attempt to diſturh 
the 3 e, eſpecially-i in Fey Bs of,.r 
gion!“ Dir poke thy not to have foreſeen 
Ow) N party, if at laſt it got the 

would ibfallibly turn perſecuror'? | 

ſeoution was a" fource. of civil wars 


ing whe! Cauſe of God (who commands theeks 
"ercifs"of fraternal charity to all men, without 53 
\ exception; or diſtinction of worſhip), the oel. 
ety of chriſtians was filled with animoſities, en. © „„ 
mities, and e of FOR: N ATE „ eee, 
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o mög 


8 5 2 — a ee weh ee een h e 
e d; being devoured, With ambit 
„ "8 welt od ah ling! him ar their pleaſure, per- 
Eo fade him to uodertake a conqueſt, in order 
procure dominions for them, and ere 

— Kli ern dug vr 0. N 

His harſh Mis temper: tand , afforded Is, them 
| and —_ means af-puſking him on to the boldeſt enter 
wens. piles. „Being an mortal enemy; to che hreretios : 
echad-eftabliſhed{zhe inguiſuion in Italy, and 
Ws tragſperted with rage at the indulgence 
granted them an Germany. Being taintedowith. 
> A let all the ancient ꝓrejudices on the papal: power, 
+ (655) he Joined! tg;.thery-thart-arrogant: pride, which: 
bad been ſo-2often+.cmployed: for their ſupports 
His-nephews determined him to propoſe tothe 
king of France the conqueſt and diviſon of 
the Kingdomaof Naples; in which reſolution 
he was confirmed. by the receſs of ; Augſburg, 
mY - andithreatened Charles V. and Ferdinand-with 
== his reſentment, if it was not immediately AN» 
2 . nulled. When the danger of attempting, "oj 
133 executingaſuch an act of vio- 


cance, iMPoſſibilicy. 
5 lence -were,repeeſcated to him, he replied, that 
in the cauſo of God and the church, the wiſdom 

of this World ought not to he 3 After 
n e: = . wich 
ance, u pretext defen ng cauſe; 
God and the church. en dg Fs 


W N 


tr. Ada the mean time, che! empetor ſurpriſed. 
* = F an N e which 
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TEN ENO. 45. 
% % we ideas. af »poliviciansy: For: ehe- 
3 he: Jongedyfor. retigmanys "thei feng, V. in f. 
uwe of ambition. by Which her had (been, jour of bb.» 
kept. ip. perpetual agitations Being blunted-by, ©” 1 
diſeaſe, mortificatians;..ang., the decline of his „„ 
fortune. Unable longer to ſupport the weight —o +. "MF 
of buſineſs, and dreading. the thoughts of | 
throwing the load upon another; becauſe; he 
made the ſucceſs depend upon himſelf, he was 
deſirous of preferving his glory unobſcured; 
and flattered himſelf, that he ſhould i ncreaſe it 
by devoting himſelf to ſalitude, in Which — 
gious motives. lkewiſe prompted him to work 
out his ſalvation. He had already ceded the 
Milaneſe and the; kingdom of Naples to his or | 
Pbilip, Who was then twenty, eight years of age; BY 3 
Vvorſed in puſineſs, and capable of conductng 
it properly. . In a great aſſembix af The Mate, 7 
held at Bruſſels, he formally pus him gin poſ 
ſeſſion of the Low- Countries, to Which, a fem 
months after, he added the crowus of Spain 
and America. CCC mow 
On n confider ation: violate the reſpect T 
ligion ; maintain ibe catholic faith in all — . 1 . 
Packs altea look upon the las of the nation at Phiſi 38" 
ſacred; neuen infringe the rigbis an UI 
oh gun perle, ande if» you 1 ſhonid; ane day bd, 
defirous. of enjoying, the happineſs of a private life, 
may you baue a ſon,” to whom' you. can.re/ign/the 
ſeeptre; with as great and juſt a ſaligſactiun . ry 
4 naw feel in giving it 40 h, This diſcourſe, 1 
vhich he pronounced. in the aſſembly at Bu- 
leds, made tbe audience melt inte tears. Phi- 2 
3 his, u in ſome ar- wo” 
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giſn the; troops nor the money which he hdd 
Pomiſed, and the luſtre. of the duke's yepus 
tien Mas tarniſhed by a fruideſs, catnp baba; 
While France, engaged in ;a deſtröctive "war, 
by che ambition of that; nobleman and the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine, found: itſelf <xpoſed-ro the 
greatelt; dangers., 19/1 att ogttht! 
Siege of $t, Te gucen of England, a ſlave 0 the wilt 
Winn of Philip, who did not e and, equally 
odious to the nation wich ber aft lad 
entered into a league with him againſt Hen-: 
ry II. notwithſtanging the repugnance of the 
Er lin. Soon after, Picardy was invaded by 
* orwidable army, Whiche laid ſiege to St. 
intin. Theſe troops were: commanded by 
vel. Philibert, duke of Savoy, ap excel. 
lent general; and Philip, Who was by no 
means jealous of military glory, remained at a 
Aiſtange proper for watching the events. As 
is liege had not been foreſeen, the place was 
pri, Happily, the Admira de * 
Agel, ge H the Steateſt captains of the ag 
5 Eg e cage to throw himſelf into it Ph 
Montmo- a den troops; ut his uncle, the Conſtable "ls 
react” de-. Irengia;cagerito.relieye him, ventured a 
F 4 tele; with & force. much inferior to that of the 
9 8 £860 and the duke of Savoy, taking a9 
_ 1 Yancage.oh that error, attacked Him, made him 
iſoner, and cut his army in ent id _ | 
— fa ſcarce a hundred men. | 
Hed Philip Il, been leſs kind or 10% bite 4 
e he ventured, as he was adviſed by 
alto march directiy to Paris,” 99 — | 
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N news: of che battle af St. Quintin? be 
. have met with ſcarce any reſiſtance; 805 
he. obſtinately continued the fiege of the town. 


French recovered from their panic, the h 


9 flew to arms through the Whole Ki 
dom, ihe cities ſignaliſed their zeal by 
tary contributions, and the king was ſoon in 
condition to defend himſelf. St. Quintin, Caz 
telet, Ham, and Noyon, were the ſole fruits 
of a victory which threatened deſtruction to 1775 
potent monarchy. e 
An action now done . Philip Will give a 
cbaracteriſtic idea of his devotion; In mem 
of the battle which, was gained upon St. Lau. 
rence's day, he made a vow! to erect a church, 
a monaſtety, and a palace, conſecrated to the 
N and ordered them to be built in 
he form of a gridiron; becauſe St. Laurence 
had been burned on 2 Sridiron, according to 


the writers of the legends. The work was con. 


| tinved, twenty-two years at immenſe ex 
Such 15. the original of the Eſcurial near 
drid, which is become the reſidence of the Sf 
niſh "monarchs, | ee 
be duke of Guiſe bad 0 aa d fro 
Italy to defend the kingdom, of which Paul V. 
complained as an act of treachery; Peace be- 
came neceſſary to him, and he turned Philip's 
ſuperſtitious diſquiets to ſo good account, thät 
dhe made it one of the articles of the treaty, 


that the duke of Alva ſhould' come to* Rome, - 


and aſk. pardon for having attacked the patri- 
. mony. of the church. The haughty'' Spaniard 
Ng inthe king's 1 name to this humiliating 
condition. 
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IS 7 . e of the Kingdom, meditated 
c an-»Expedinon wotthy: of his genius and glory. 
_— 1 Wa 058 bp Rogen qr —— of 
* og lid 3 3: enemy * marehes: 
OY anden hai ſiege o Calais, That place; 
which for upwards. of. ewo.. hundred years hüd 
trarded the cnemy.an open, paliage into Fraun, 
ich Edyetd II. could not take in leſs time 
Ian elevt bs, aud which paſſed for ien 
5 To a3. forced in eight days: le. 
7 8 uf F343 . ithdre . al Hof al the Whale 
fartifn Ke 7 end of aurumy, and Mary's: 


fe or | Winds! an Eren ta egit 0 
_ ef ties | 
2 — 5 5 n OAPE of ahem e 


far as to fay, that if Calais 
er. the winter, they would 


lud 8 
eue e to: defend it with. their white nodd- 
027 aii do. people pri mM | 
5 by 8 of fre 7 ne deer 
I 
eue ee e Engliſh in the kingdom. , 
Thionville, | . After this. | che du 


55 1 * ledire in preparing tor new — | 
enen 3 priſes. 


A ny at e 

this, as on many other . G20 08 i 
fate of ann. The French, though” NS 5 
ferior in number, made che 3 10 f 


| Grin, 


25A be * . be d 2 
none y on t K nns? cle 
„ ö 4 8 
and. the general was taken prif 1 85 wi "nay 
officers of diſtinction-. 7 


| 22 monarchs were eg 


Fer to rn ny; iy 
Al chintzs at heart; to top the progrel * 
ty in his kingdom. Befides, the Goebel; | 
Valemindis being diſcontented with the Gui 
whole credit was increaſed by the war; infpirgs 
him with ſuch ſentiments as ſhe thuug bt molt. 
to her on advantage. Mae n 15 
fore, ho was ſtill in the hands of the | 
niarda, was authoriſed" to enter iato a no 
. eee : 
n oy 16417 pe} . . | 


— — by weck b Dok oe ee pow 
ina ide hands af his en. He heartily repen 
of having procured to his brother the "tice. 5 — 
N ey ade Roma f vert 106; Fl I 
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K bes cee to as. little phr 
uin 4 diet: The Germanic body felt by ex- 
Fierce; how dangerous a forthidable' head whs 

* 428 ic its Mercy. Before Charles retired from tl 

5 world, ne müde another effort) but Hot beit 

5 Able 40 overevihe His brother's oppoſition, * 
ed the Imperial crown'in his favour. 


2 though made in 1556, was preſented 0 | 


_ eediors only in the beginning of 1558. 
The diet ef Francfort readily acknow] 
| . Ferdinand I, bit he found ſtrapge Uifficuliies 
ebe det. at Rome, where his ambaſfador ſhewed the p 
S de ordinary marks of feſpect. Pall: 2 
e nfatentect with the pretogatives of his "fre 
29 if he had Med two Centuries” before, de- 
Hated the acts of the diet null, maintaining, 
mat in caſe of reſignation; it was his privilege 
do name an emperor; that Ferdinand had made 
Aimſelf unworthy” of the empire by favourmg 
dhe hereties; and that the proteſtant electots 
2 Joſt their f ght of ſuffrage by ſeparatiſig 


What bs from the churehn Ronde e inſiſted; war 


ide emperor ſhould” expreſs bis repematice! for 
vu n har was paſt, ” renounce the title with which he 
9944 ee Hat” been® irtegularly inveſted at Franefbrt, 
aälagd ſubmit to the authority and clementy of 
nt e the pope. , In vain did the Kin of 8 n in 
ie warmeſt" manter, preſs che Foje 
. 4 from ſuch extravagant pretenfjons. / ae 
eee for was not acknowledged by the court'of 
| R during that pontifcate. end 
- Charles V. 6. Charles V. had retired into the monaſtery of 
 Tmonaters, Bt Juftds; im Estremadura; there im folirude 
* | * ind 


nie Fefs id echabge ; and 8 
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cuxen took a fancy to have his own: obſequies 


TRNTHR EP o0Cuay 363 
and peace, without the leaſt pomp-or grandeur, 0 
cultivating his garden, amuſing himſelf witi n 
mechanics, making clocks, and convening with © 
a ſmall number of private He taſted. * 
the ſweets of r repoſe, meditated on the. nothing 
— tpn 71 and ſought in religion more 
ſalicl happineſs than that which he had abann 
daned. Thus did he paſs a year in the felicity, x: 
of ſelf. enjoy ment, after having been for ſo long - 
a time ad Kar; 2 reſtleſs and inſatiable . . 
bition- N | dee th 
9 — I Fa of He d ia 
the gout returning with double violence, he 1 
was ſeized with a deep melancholy; his reaſon tion, at the 
began 10 fail, and he ſpent every moment in * 
y with the monks, joining in their xũ1 
erciſes, and performing their penances. He, 


in his preſence. He was carried on 1 
à bier to the church, the office of dl dead wann | | 
ſung, and the funeral ceremonies. 3 0c ti 
Phe next day he was ſeized with 4 fever 
 which:carried him off in the forty- ninth yu 21 dw 
of: his age. T9221 499-16 CANS. door e 
+/ Never prince hod. podedſed ſo vaſt ae. 8 7 
and his talents and uncommon activity anſwered and talznts, *1 
to that extenſive dominion, as far as it is = 
able for human weakneſs. The ardour with | 
which he purſued cvery 3 of his ambitious 
. is proved by his taking nine journiee 
to Germany, ten into the Low- Countries, 
ſeven into Italy, ſix into Spain, four into France, 
twice viſiting England, and making two ex- . d 
Ar He knew — 


by Vor. II. 
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and the ſocceß which attended bis enterpriſes 


was, in a great meaſure, wing tô the judici- 
ous chaice of thoſe whom he employed. What 


glory would che not have merited, if, inſtead of 


every where kindling diſſenſions and wars, he 


bad dedicated his cares to the happineſs of his 
ſubjects! The people af quality rob ine (ſaid he 
one day), the men -of letters inſtruct me, tbe 


traders enrich me. When he thus reflected on 


different objects, he ought to have ſeen, that a 


ſovereign. makes himſelf happy, not by con- 
queſtꝭ ot deſpotiſm, but by the wiſdom of his 


20 _ government; the equity of his law,e, and every 


thing! that makes ſtates flouriſh 1 ind 
It is ſaid, that in his retirement, not being 
Able make two clocks go exactly alike, he 
blamed himſelf as — been guilty of a 
piece of folly, in attempting to ſubject men to 
. belief. Let his ſon was equally 
deſpbtio and mercileſs towards thoſe whote be- 
ef differed from his o.C n, Philip ſeemed to | 
rivalPaul-in heightening the barbaricy! of tlie 
iſition. Conſtantine Ponza, chaplain and 


confeſſor of 5 V. was burnt in effigy ab 


a heretie ; and the memory of that emperor 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped being blackened. To 
complete the horror, the king hearing one day, 
that chirty perſons at leaſt had a little before 
periſhed at an auto da. fer orequeſted that à like 
execution might be performed in his preſence, 
and beheld with joy forty victims devoted to 
torments and death by falſe zel. One of 
them, a mag of. diſtinction ,vrequeſting: a” par- 


de ee replied he coldly, cure if ahi o 
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fon,” I would: give bim up to the flames, if FI 
ſtinateiy bargeld in hereſy.” We may judge be- 
fore hand what miſchiefs this atrocious ſuperſti · 
tion produced, and what a ferment it taiſed in 

the minds both of fanatic eee the 
favourers of Kris i Eg Wo fel $I Beth) 
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Reign of Ebinabteh: in 8 ſbe 4 5 
Keligion. Peace of Cateau ene 
of e II. e IV. bel 
200490] Inn VID 4} ade 47 AN Eff. 
ARY: erb of 8 3 ric. als 
M ties had made her religion odious, and 
whoſe: government was like wiſe diſgraced by. Mary in 
the loſs of Calais, neglected by her huſband, % 
and a prey to vexation, died without children l 
in 1358. Her ſiſter Elizabeth, daughter . 
Anne Boleyn, mounted the throne, according to 
the order of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed .by Heary 3 
VIII. and confirmed by the parliament. This 
princeſs, who was always in: danger af death 
under the laſt reign, was inſtructed in the 
ſchool of adverſity... Endowed with an uncom- 
mom ſhare of genius, knowledge, courage, 


policy, though not twenty-ſix years of age, he 
was able to ſupport with glory the weight f 
government in the moſt terapeſtuous times, Her 
firſt ſteps will make this evident. 
Not withſtanding her ſecret averſion from as Paul w. 
Remite 2 which ſhe was reſolved to ynwontily, 
5 "GE aboliſh, N 


aboliſh, : ſhe kept a ciner at. Rome, and 

charged him to give the pope notice of het ac. 
ceſſian Here'the haughty imprudence of Paul 
IV. ſnewed itſelf undiſguiſed. He treated Eli- 
zabeth as a baſtard; expreſſed his ſurpriſe that 
He ſhould have the boldneſs to take poſed on, 
without his conſent, of a kingdom feudatory to 
the Holy See (we imagine obrſelves in the age 

of King John and Innocent III.); and only 


condeſcended to give her hopes of aul 


if ſhe. would make her ſubmiſſion and alk 


don. Clement VII. Who had loſt Engla by 
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his own fault, had not e 0 imprudeatly 
1 Henry VIII. e eee El Nu 14d 

In a ſhort time, ſhe took Hh 6b Wear given 
„ 55 this inſult, which had filled the King 


With indlignation, but precipitated nothiag. be⸗ 


cauſe the changes of religion in a ſtate requie 
the greateſt prudence. She gained her peoples 
hearts, and prepared their miads; and the par- 
liament completed the work, by confirming to 
her the ſupremacy, and with the title of Head 
f- the church, granting to her the ſpirituallau- 


rhorky which had been exerciſed by her, father 
and brother. The maſs and Romiſh licurgy 


were aboliſhed without oppoſition; bur ſo ma- 


ny of the ceremonies; were retained, that.. the 
form of the worſhip made the great innovations 
paſs. Accordingly almoſt all the pariſh-prieſts 


and beneficiaries vf the ſecond order. ſubmitted: 


to the change. Only one biſhop took the oath + 


of - ſupremacy ;- all the reſt were depoſed. What 
had the catholic faith gained, then, by the vio- 


never 


a of 9 and r en $4) "Excourions. 
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never regulated belief} they rather pfeverit eoh- 
verſion ; and as they can only make men hypo- 
ctites egyt "thing! Thanges, "when the fear of 
ttlein js removed. DN. Rar rr ae | 


85 "Thou h England had the abieformjte' to go Political d- 
aſtray" in the road of "ſalvation, the reformation de gen, 
was "advantageous to it in ſeveral points reſpect- ation 


ig civil and political order“ Population in- 

_ creaſed" after the abolition of religious celiBacy. 

A gteat number" of feſtivals" were” cancelled, 

which had been - prepoſterouſly ſanctified 

idlenefs, and fiſpended the labours neceſſary for 

ſociety. The diſputes concerning juriſdiction | 

between the prieſthood and the temporal poõ-er 

do mote diſturbed" the internal harmony of the 
vernment. Induſtry ceaſed to be cramped 


Boy: fmothered by the immenſe poſſeſſions of ah 


the clergy and monks. The ruinous exactions 
of the court of Rome were prevented, and a 

8 great”) number of abuſes, which” deſtroyed" mo- 
ep time, and ves, Tell into diſuſe of them- 

a l N eier 7210 | 
oRy hey Kenn or ftare-x papers proves How den- 
ho prejudicial” the ſingle pilgrimage to St. mental the 
x Ss of Compoſtella was to England. In only tothe 
- 14??, nine hundred and fixteen perſons obtained net gen, 
Peron to go thither; two. thoufand four to the king- 
hundred and kixty i in 1434; two thoufand'one tom 
hundred in 1445. This Faeser will enable 
tis to judge enn. 7: Bos 


3 ſpoß 28 Elizabeth was on the vlitone” the Conte of 


HS, of France and Sir rivalled each _ | n 


25 hl "fered 


pilgrimages, 
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dhe priaceſs had too much good ſenſe to acct 
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ed her his hand, and ſolicited a diſpenſation 
from Rome to complete the marriage. But 
8 * 


this offer, which was equally contrary to the 
wiſhes of the Engliſh, and ber own inclina- 

jons. However, ſhe diſſembled. Philip at 
o 
warmth, in the negociations which were conti: 


- 


nued at Cateau Cambreſis z but he cooled When 


he ſaw her ruin the catholic religion, which 
was overturning the work of Philip himſelf, 


44 well as Mary. The two powers treated ſe- 
pararely with Henry II.; yet there was but a 
5250 a a 5511817 


—— 
. 


\ 


* 


da ys chſtance berween the treaties. 
That with England contains nothing remark- 
able, except the article of Calais. Elizabeth 
not being able to recover this place, nor to 


4 


cight years in the hands of the king of Frater 


7 
don condition of his reſtoring it, or paying five 
hundred thouſand crowns at the end of that pe- 
..-.. Nod; provided, notwithſtanding, that England 

broke the peace neither with France nor Stot- 
land. Thus Elizabeth ſaved appearances, and 
that was a great deal. It cannot be fuppoſed 


that ſhe hoped to recover the poſſeſſion of Ca- 
lais, She was obliged to facrifice it, or retake 
it by force. Circumſtances rendered the ſaert᷑. 
ice neceſſary; and policy veiled it from the 
eyes of the people, in fuch à manner that it 
raiſed no clamours. A prudent miniſter pay 
A deference to the opinion of the public, anfl 
ſometimes ſeems to lead it as he pleaſes.” We 


. 


ſhall fee. the ungaſineſs given to the queen f 


En gland 


— 


FFF GH du 'ay_. 
England by che pretenſions of. Mary Stuart, ö; 
Wg Was marr ied tothe Dauphin. nc mot : 
»-By.the,; treaty wich Spain, Henry .reſtored. a, pn . 
valt number of places for St. Quintin, Haw, 
| bliſh ; din his dom inions, exce pt. Turin, P igne⸗ 1 
rol, Chivas, and Villeneuve z, the marquiſate 
Hantua, and the conquered towns in Corſica to 
the republic of Genoa. The pope, the eg | 
or, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal 
Scotland, &c. were comprebendeqd in this treaty, 
as allies of one or other of the kings. France 5 
retained Metz, Toul, and Verdun; becauſe 
Philip was not ſanguine in ſupporting. the inte- 


© 4 


e e uncle Ferdinand. Ihe two branches 


of the houſe of Auſtria were for ſome time less 
digand's refuſal to give up the empire in hiflas - 5 
e TE, 0 LOGO 
"The French nation Joudly complained of ,a Fra 
treaty. ſo contrary to their hopes. They were vr corom, 
than ane,hypdred and forty-aine fortißed places, 1% m. 
hicl had; Feng taken in the Low. Countries or nass. 
tient to conclude the peace of which he was the 
author, had found an expedient to gain che 
conſent of the court, by. a double marriage gf 
Henry's liſter wich the duke of. Savoy, and. o 
Pͤhbiſip wich Henry's eldeſt, daughter, The 
| marriages. of princes are ſeldom bands of fin- 
cee ufion, but have frequently ſervecd as a be 
un gi ann et ab 4 A dig 
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cious + barn to colour what they w d others 
Wie have been aſnamed of hk wut aer 4 
p- At laäſt feſtivals fucceeded 10 battles. an 
ary 11, they coſt the fife of Henry II. who was mar⸗ 
tally Wounded at a tournament, after wa 
2 broken ſeveral lances. 3 
His excel The ſeeds of the wars of Calviniſm... were 
nicious zeal, ſown” by the ſanguinary zeal, of. this pringe 
againſt the innovators, which he 0 ſo far 
as to attempt a proſecution of the ducheſs of 
Ferrara, daughter of Louis XII. | 
an aſylum in her court to the literati that were 
tinctured with heterodoxy. He ordered the 
Judges to cauſe all to be arreſted as heretics, 
who ſhould ſolicit them in favour of the religi- 
oniſts that were condemned to inhuman ror-- 
Some members of parliament were im- 
iel for propoſing a mitigation of the ſen- 
ren It was ſaid that zeal made acts of bar- 
barity a duty; yet we ſball find that the fru 
ich they produced was, dragging xelig . 


tego an * 


* And the ſtate to the brink of ruin. 5 
Death of" Paul IV. one of thoſe violent ee Wh 


18 
25 


wget ge. ſeemed born. to ſer Euro in A flame, died the 


ee ſatne year 0 5590. and was followed to the 
gfe with che curſes of the, people. His ſta- 
Vas broken in pieces, and thrown into. the 
Tiber. The priſoners, confined in me Inquiſi- 
tion were ſet of liberty ; and the pri n uhich 


danger he had cauſed to be built was thrown: down, as! : 
„ e monument, of horror; and the conzZeͤa;t of 
„the Dotninicaris, who prefided in thar tribunal, 
.., - narrowly efcaped IS burnt to aſhes,” The 


F3FLa a 4% 7 % 


V. had een from 


Rome, 


Cafe, whom. Paul 


. 0 
ENT bt dl 
| 65 wat oY wolog bini up, 
Rote, after (athificin every thing, to raiſe 
their fortune, bt to the election of Pi- ru iy. 
us IV. e whoſe 18 in ſoon cool: 


ed; for he pur them to death 7 55 follow. 
ing. This new pope acknowledge Ferdinand 
as emperor; and made his pontificate Ph 


by terchinatirg the Council of, Trent, en | 


4d been. ee evet ſince 1 552. 
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Ar 3887 hci nes P'S L044 iel 
End f the Council of n . Diſcipline r 
;jelied in France. Gocinianiſm, Eiteraturts 
Sheen, 20 Nit 2 6 800 3 ] ke apts: 


E asc ytr ir n 3] it“ 
heed io #536 Dr 88 3600 


128 vas already agitared, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, 
made the peop 
where probably there would have been many 
uſeleſs diſputes. Such aſſemblies alarmed the 
3 of Rome 'ſtill more than a general coun- 
whöſe operations it could direct or ſuſpend. 
Raben "Catharme- Medici, the queen-mot! 


propoſed to the pope ſome conceſſions. of. # 


N 
767 | 


Mo b:. 


Al wm 
& $ Js 


N 23 
n 3 9200 


1828 ruantae 


H E religious 6g with FO r — 


deſire a national council, : tial 


4 TY b 0» 


7a 5 IH? 


who held the reins under young Francis, II. | 


eas 
the moſt delicate nature for the Holy See; 1 the 
viz; removing the 15 to which At oration 1 
om 


was paid; eehehg 


uſed in — 1 granting the communion in * 
celebrating the ſacred office, and 


eſpe- 


both Kinds) 


nen 


rtharine Me» 
e of the ceremonies dici. 
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. eſpecially maſs, in the vulgar, tongue; aboliſhy, 


Not being 
able to draw 
the proteſt- 
ants to it, 

| he propoſes 

2 War a» 


ANainſt them. 


4 * 
; Ai undi 
Laus ala: 

2874G145 


Complaints 

of the 

| F rench . 
gainſt 
council, 


the court and (Clergy. of France ſhould. overleap. 


The court of Rome had too palpable an,,iof8y, 


ing the feſtival of corpus: chriſti, and the pro: 


ceſſions of the holy ſacrament 3 articles which 


- ſeemed to give the proteſtants the advantage 


re-. Over the catholics. reading, therefore, leſt 


all obſtacles, he made haſte to fe- aſſemble 
council; and it was again opened, for the laſt 
time, in the month of Jandiry, 562.4 200 

An attempt was made to draw the proteſtants 
of Germany to the council; but they, inſiſted 
upon its former deciſions being examined, and 
on having a joint voice in the determinations; 
which they evil foreſaw would be unfa- 


1 to their tenets. | 1 he a, e 


iſcovered how * was affected Ao jane 


3 by propoſing à league, the purpoſe 
which was, to cruſn them in every country. 


owt Force. ſeemed to him more effectual than this 
+; canons. and cenſures of the chur ch; wm 


was the way to arm thoſe whom it was of im- 
portange to convince and convert. 

Even among the catholics clouds were 3 — zel 
an appearance ominous. to the council of Trent. 


ence over its determinations.. The Holy Spirig 
was, ſent. from Rome in the courier Portmanteau, 


duc ſome perſons of dilinclion. Tbis ane; 
Fent raillery is particularly attributed to Lanſac, 


one of the French ambaſſadors. Another of 
28 the learned Pibrac, in a ſpeech before 
* the © SPY, laid, in A. terms, that th 


3 counci $ 
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councils held under Paul III. and julus III. 
had done no good, and declared that the Peer | 

ſenr ought not to tread in their ſteps. 

Ir cannot be doubted, that the egirky aa Iu of 
Halian biſhops employed all their addreſs to *! 2 
carry every thing 2 apably: to the pleaſure of ; 
the pope,” ee general of the Pan aps TH 
tem pred to prove by a long diſcourſe, that the | 
pope was the ſole fountain of all ſpiritual.” = 
| thötity, and that the whole hierarchy was con- 
| rained'i in him alone, It was not only impoſſible +. ++: 
to procure a deciſion, that the inſtitution of bi» 
ſnops was of divine right; but one of the prin ci: 
pal canons imſinuates, that they derive their pows 
ers fromtheipope; It is conceived in theſe terms: 
If any man ſaith, that the biſhops, who are elected by 
e of the pope, are not true and lawful bi- 
ſhops, but that it is an invention of man, let him be 
auatbematiſed. The diſputes on this ſubject had 
been ſo warm, that they were on the point of : 
producing 4 violent and incurable rupture. 

Fra Paolo, aud even Pallavicini, in their bite Many in- 
ries of the council, unravelled the cotnplication a 
of 1 intrigues, conteſts, ſubterfuges, and vain ſub- * 
titties, which mingled but too frequently with +4 
matters worthy of being treated with the ur. 
midſt reverence, Without ſtopping to consider 
the points of faith, which have been received 
by the church, and therefore muſt not now be 
examined, let us only remark ſome decrees 
reſpecting diſcipline, which breathe the ancient Yo 
ſpirit of dominion and independence. 
The great object of this aſſembly oughr te to Deere pro- 

have been the reformation of the church, and ir... 


3 the ation of 
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Walon Ke denke eee 
Was repröached "by the innovatsrs ;"bit” a de. 
Cree Was projected for the feformation bt 
pPt);ißces, comprehended” in thirteen articles, 
11+ tending to. eftabhiſh, the dee imm Fi 
| uch as they had originated in th e ag PF 18 
norance, both reſpecking their Ct Fg 400 Pol 
ES ſeffions, not eren excepting their paternal 5 
Oppoſition Heritances. Du Ferrier, one of the French 


2 


Ker! = 1 oppoſed. this attempt with equal 
te regard zl of reaſon and eloges ber, Some cen? 
* 11 5 bis diſcourſe as "heretical, and the ma- 
OR 17 judged. it at leaſt icandalous; upon whieh | 
ED E withdrew, 1 in compliance with he orders of 
the court, as had been already done” by his col. 
agues. The decree was feduced 6000 0. An 
exhortation to princes to protett the liberty 61 of 

the church, IP maintain The eccleſiaſtical 
Juniries and Jurifdidtion'; but the execution ef 
all the papal conftitutions for that Purpole Was 
enjoined by an ordinance. © a 
alt dice: 8 Thos a multitude. of bulls, evidently: repug⸗ 
4 dene vant ro the civil rights, the avthofity of prices 
the ek nd magiſtrates, and the genere! good of ſo. 
b kiety, were eſtabliſhed | into laws by the coun- 
a; and, What is more aſtonithing,, Fragte 
Wie or rathef a part of the, nation, \ has 609. 
antly perſiſted” in rejecting Tuch"% tyltetn'ot 
fn In other countries, > overn- 
ALA have contented themſelves" Vick g gener 
5 1 in order to ſecure their rights. 3 
ow Sai ' By other decrees, the pope. was Conftit üted 
e ve | judge ge of the biſhops ; in criminal matters; and 
___ was inveſted with the Te of delegating Tt 
| other 


civii, W , 
ITY 


W-* 


pious legacies, Sec. Ordinances were enatted, 
impoſing, in certain caſes, fines, conſiſcations 
confinement of che body, and even capital puß 
niſhegent in the caſe of duels. 
10 The doctrinal decree reſpecting marriage, On matri- 
not only eſtabliſhes the impediments of ſpiri- 

tual affinity, for which a diſpenſation is abſo- | 
lutely. neceſſaty, but gives a ſanction. to the 
marriage of children of family while under 

age, without the conſent of their parents, and 
pronounces. an anathema againſt all who (ball 

maintain the contrary. (The contrary has been 
maintained in France for very good reaſons.) 
to take the monaſtic vows at the age of ſix- die vont, 


2 


teen. (The ordinance of Orleans, in 136% 
had prohibited them from being taken by men 
before the age of twenty-five, and by girls 

under twenty. It is remarkable, that though 

the diſcipline of the council has not been ad- 

mitted in other points, it has in this, 'notwith- 
ſtanding the vilible inconveniences which it 


ploduces. 


= 
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We ſhould loſe time in recounting the keen pita. 
diſputes, which aroſe between the French and de 
i EE Roe eggs 


* 
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1 on the ſubject of preee· 
dience in an aſſembly deſigned for ſuttling the 


cChriſtian faith, * the eſtahliſnment of) tran+ 


> - Efabliſh- 
ment of the 

inaries 

vſeful, but 


20 


22 7 
as 


_ quillicy among the nations. It s ſufficient ao 
know: that the pape, though at; firſt; favourable 
t the Spaniards, at laſt gave it to the French. 


Of all chat was done at Trent, with:a,view 


to reform the church, the eſtabliſnment of {os 
minaties ſeems to have produced the greateſt 
effect, becauſe it has had the ſtrongeſt influ- 


_ ences on principles and morals. Fhe conduct 
of men 15). ordinarily decided by their edu- 


cation; and the prieſthood requiring a great 


0 Hare of learning, as well as uncommon vir- 


tdues, youth cannot be too ſoon formed for 


r 


Pius. 2 4 


filling 


its offices in a becoming manner; but, 
in the midſt of prejudices, ſuperſtition, and fa- 
naticiſm, it is to be feared; that bigotry was 
inſtilled together with piety, enthuſiaſm with. 
zeal, falſe principles with diſciphne, the ſpirit 
of chicanery and diſputation with the com- 
mon theology, and leis of ſolid morality than 


external obſervances. In fact, many abuſes 
bong prevailed in the education given in the 
ſeminaries, though they were mixed with real 


advantages; and, if we examine things accu · 
way: we ſhall find this; to be one of the 
ipal reaſons, why the- eccleſiaſtical; mini- 
ry is is dil expoſed to ſo many reproaches. 


ſtr 
Pius IV. founded the Roman ſeminary, which 
he put under the care of the Jeſuits, and their 
ſyſtem has ſerved as a model to the reſt. 
| This celebrated aſſembly, which is reckoned 
, aaa u. the ONE general council, did not end till 


| 1963. 
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15632 Some cardinals were of opinion, 


ir ought not to be haſtily confirmed z becauſe, $I = 


ſaid they, the obſervation of many of the c tion. 
nons being impracticable, ſcandals or diſpen- 
fations would We endleſsly multipliecd. What 
appearance, for inſtance, was there, that the 


plurality of benefices would be aboliſned by te 


bare authority of a decree ? Tet Pius imme 
diately Ne the bull of confirmation 


tion of the doctrine eſtabliſned by tie 
council; and reſerving to the Holy See che 
_ right of clearing up or A 1 
ſhould be thought obſoure or Ne- 
ver would the papal power ene at a 
higher Pirche if aer bull had been attended with 
its full effect. e e 92. it v2 1 
Portugal, ati the duke of Savoy, How it was 
received the Whole without difficulty. The che gan 
king of Spain ſhewed the ſame ſubmiſſion in te. 
public, but gave private orders for the main- 
renance of the royal authority. In France, it 
was refuſed to publiſh! the acts of the counen; 
and the Cardinal de Lorraine, who” had juſt 
before played the principal partothere, in vain 
oppoſed his credit to the reaſons of the Chan. 
cehlor de” Hoſpital” and the parliament. We 
ſhalj ſee the leaguers men, upon chis 
E gan 206 034 TNT EDD A 21. 
The Emperor * I. laboured for . naimin- 
re- union of the two churches by  conciliatory ee 
methods, which were preferable to anathemas A 
g e e ON _ N op the © I 
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any paraphraſe, commentary, rx 
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abit 
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mock the 
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Soeinian- 
iſm, which 
rejefts the 


rb 
Lelius' and 
2 80. 


pope to grant 
asd kinds and cleats; — — 2 5 
too ſoon, his ſon and ſucceſſor, Maximilian . 
— another more important point, the 
| ge of | prieſts. The motives whieh he or- 
— He ambaſſadors to enforce will be found 
in hiſtorians; but the Court of Rome had 
ſtrong reaſons to oppoſe it, and 1 
flexible on that head. enn . n 
All hopes of bringing back 3 
were now at an end. They deſpiſed a council. 
from which miracles had been expected nd 
ation was increaſed by the Indem e 
peokibi books, which the pope puhliſhed a 
ſhort time after. Even the ſenſible part of the 
_ As: could not but be grieved, when that 
Inder caſt a ſtain upon authors and Fe, 
ances worthy of the higheſt commendation- 


ts * * 


G of As the Proteſtants cffred rom each orher, 


as well as from the catholics, in the ſenſe they 
gave to the ſcriptures, which they ſubmitted. to 
the examination of reaſon; as myſteries on 
became more embroiled by diſputes ; an 2 
human mind, floundering in profound dark- 
neſs, falls from precipice to precipice; there 
neceſſarily ſprung up, ſooner or later, ſome ne,. 
and dangerous ſyſtem, where the faith would 
be reduerd almoſt to philoſophical principles. 
Loelius Socinus, a native of Sienna, who had 
been driven from his country, and doubtleſs 

- exaſperated againſt religion by the inquiſition, 
ſcattered - the firſt ſeeds of it, and they were 
3 to mand we 5 — E "= 

1 


Tdi wen ae 8 ot i Galvin 
at Geneva, went to preach, his new doctrine in 
Poland, where; and in Tranſilvania, he found» 
ed the ſet of the Socinians. It admits no 
myſtery, and honours Jeſus Chriſt as a ſage 
by heaven to lead mankind in the 
path of duty and virtue. Catholies and pro- | 
teſtants looked with equal horror upon a do. 
trine which ſapped the foundations of the 
chriſtian faith. Being proſeribed in Poland. 
it: has covertiy ſpread among the ſectaries iin 
England: and Holland, making little noiſes: © 
becauſe” it is not caleulated to kindle-fanatis - 
ciſm and raiſe diſturbances. Fauſtus Socinus 
died in 1 734017 25 Yo ee at eee 
3 _ *Cvuld learning conſole mankind-for the: miſs Men of let- 
- fortunes eauſed by religious quarrels,” the bes berg in this 
ginning of the ſixteenth century would cer- * 
tainly furniſu le objects to fix Our: At» Ho. a 
tention. Italy n her Arioſto, Machiavell 
Guicciardini, Bembo, Sadoletr, Annibal Caro 
Puul Jovius, Sannazarius, &c. France had 5 
Budzus; the Du Bellais, Ramus, Du Moulin 
and other learned men. Eraſmus reflected luſ- 
tre upon Holland, and deſervedly — pa | 
verfal admiration. In the North, C | 
diſcovered the true ſyſtem of the world, which: | 
Galileo afterwards placed in the cleareſt light, RET 
and which was condemned by the inquilition. © 
Sleidam in Germany was an eſtimable hiſtorian- 
At rhe fame. time, Raphael and Michael An- ar 


produced their maſter- pieces. But Ane poi; 


* LA £& 


madneſs "of nn which Was now pre. 
Vor. F Pu 13 
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1 | : paring: to open more bloody. ſcenes, Care gee 
mitted the beſt geniuſſes to appreciate the ad- 


Vvantages of literature, the ſciences, and. the | 
arts, Which poliſh mankind... Beſides,  Machia- 


| vos Prince, — the merit of that 
. © writer's other works, ff a deteſtable policy 
| r to engender new crimes. | 
| Ranmoper- The perſecution which Ramus ſuffered: in 
the doftort, France, is ſufficient to ſhew the prevalence of 
= abſurdity and barbarity, even in the ſchools, 
- which ſeem to be the fountains whence reaſon 
- ovght to iſſue, and diffuſe the true principles 
of humanity, Ramus, who was a-philoſopher, 
_ mathematician, and able linguiſt, firſt incur- 
red the cenſure of the doctors, becauſe he did 
not conform to their faulty pronunciation of 
the letter Q. He taught his ſcholars to pro- 
nounce quanquam not kankam, and this was 
made a crime. His attacking Peripateticiſm 
was another of more heinous nature: he was 
therefore accuſed of hereſy. One of his rivals 
villanouſly cauſed him to be murdered on the 
night of St. Bartholomew, of which we ſhall 
ſoon ſpeak ; and his body was inſulted by the 
ſcholars. How many ſimilar examples demon- 
ſtrate the tyranny of prejudices, which a blind 
attachment to a particular body uſes its utmoſt 
| - endeavours to render facred and eternal! 
Improdence It was a great and laſting misfortune to re- 
of paſhonate ligion, that enlightened and virtuous men, ſub- 
miſſive to the faith, and indocile only to vul 
errors, filled with ud "noble zeal for truth and 
hs 3 good, were 7 as its What 
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ances on account of og So in France. _ 
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principles and the great actions of our 
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« fathers,” ſays the illuſtrious hiſtorian De ned. 


Thou; my preſent taſk is, to paint the 


diſaſters of the ſtate, that is to ſay, our er- 


4 rors and our vices, which, theſe forty years, 


have deſolated this once flouriſhing kingdom. 
« It is with reluctance, and only in obedience 


*. to the laws of hiſtorical truth, that we ſhall 


lay open the ambition, the avarice, the trea- 


«. chery, and the pernicious counſels of ſome 
= * 3 for hiſtorians are the friends of 
125 * bg . truth, 
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te truth, and therefore obliged to ſpeak the 
te truth, provided it be done with candour, 
«without paſſion or bitterneſs; and there is 
e ſoch a diſtance between dhat time and the 
4e period in Which I Write, that I ought neither 
ee to be ſuſpected of partiality nor hatred. 
Gl. van, fh.) I quote the words of that 
. man. with; pleature, becnuſe, even in this 
hiſtorical truth is cenſured by ſome peo- 
3 Are always ready to condemn what 
2 not acquainted N or Py, 8 ares 
10 i 5 ez prompted to conceal. 
Faiow in From the death of Meory II. the court ofi 
the court of Riance was | filled with turbulent factions. Ca- 
| — tharine Medici, mother of a king whoſe weak 
Melli. neſs both of body and mind rendered him in- 
855 capable of every thing, joined to an exceſſive 
love of dominion a ſoul capable of the greateſt 
yerfatulity, diſſimulation, treachery, and the 
blackeſt crimes. She made no ſcruple of cbm 
mitting ay wickedneſs, provided it ſerved her 
rpoſe, and may be ſaid to have breathed: the 
a wou. very ſpirit of Machiaveliſm. The whole au- 
tthority was in the hands of the Guiſes, uncles 
S oi of the young queen Mary Stuart; and che am- 
bition which preyed upon them made even 
their merit a ſource of misfortune to their odun- 
5 try. Two princes of the blood, Anthony de 
cal 3 Bourbon, king of Navarre, and his brother 
Louis, prince of Condé, were filled with in- 
5 at their want of credit, and but too 
e much inclined to throw the tate into confuſion, 
2 for the fake. of rg ne intereſts. Po con- 


Io Ol 


Lark 
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his powerful family had likewiſe pretenfions 
and views incompatible with the: tranquillity: of | 
the Unhappily all of them uſed re- | 
ligion as the moſt proper * faction. 
By dt they kindled the civil Wars, Where ambi- 
tion and fanaticiſm vied with ont another, if 1 
may uſe the expreſſion, in exerting their fierceſt 
rage nee e che kingdom, and even 
the kings. 0 W N st tg 

— 1 the new doctrine had ſpread, Progreſ of _ 
greatly at court, as well as in the capital and) eg w I 
the | provinces. ' The taſte for novelty would! the reign of | 


have been ſufficient to gain it proſelytes, though ee | 


even the ſpetious reaſons of the TP a; "IN 


above all, the abuſes which they attadkid had? 
| been'cleſs: ban of — men's minds. Poe 


= of: his errors, iin i ee; 
the king, which proves that, though he ſought 
an aſylum out © hs the kingdom, he had a num 
ber of adherents round the throne. The fever: 
rity of the edicts was certainly leſs owifſg to che 


'zeal of Francis, than to the influence of con- 


junctures. His ſiſter, the queen of Navarre;; 
rt. religioniſts, while they were a 
'the:clergy.and the parliament. 
—_ waſſacroof: Cabrieres and e The evil 
the executions which were imprudentiy mul- 2 2 
_ tiplied by Henry II. irritated, inſtead of hum- 3 7 
bling, the ſpirit of the ſect; as is always to be 
expected, when enthuſiaſm is in fermentation. 
Some aſpired to martyrdom; which it Was 
made no queſtion that all were intitled to, who: 


Greer 


died for their doctrine ; others, and theſe were 
3 B b 4 the | 
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viniſts ha- 
raſſed and 
7585 provoked. 
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N 11 3 zealous catholics, the animoſity — the 
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ur ! liberty, and 2 thirſt of revenge. 

They knew that the admiral de Coligni, and 
his brothers d' Andelot and cardinal Chatillon. 
the conſtable's nephews, were firm friends u 
reformation ; and chat the prince of Condẽ in- 
clined to the ſame ſide. Such powerful pro- 
tectors kept up the hold ſpine pot reli»: 
gious perſuaſion; + | 4; loom oc] 


the kingdom under Francis II. ſuewing 


was g increaſed by new examples or 
rigour,-: Anne du Bourg, counſellor-clerk to 
the parliament, a man ſtill more eſtimable for 
his morals and integrity than for his noble birth. 
was hanged as a heretic. He ſaid to the peo: 
ple, at his execution, that he died for nt: 
Hel ef Cod. It is impoſſible to deſeribe the rage 
with which the populace was inflamed by that 
magiltrate's death; from whoſe aſhes, ſays De 
Thou, #prung up a eee Plots and 


Hestia ot meds ging): i fl 
e Beſides, the government inceſſantly haraſſed 
the Calviniſts, for whom ſnares wert laid, that 
a handle might be taken to puniſh them. Far 
tom correcting the ſuperſtitions that had erept 
into the worſhip, new obſervances ſtill more ſu - 
pPerſtitious were invented. At the corners of 
the ſtreets were placed images of our Lady and 


the ſaints, with candles or tapers lighted up be- 


fore them; round which the populace aſſembled, 


ſinging hymns, and forcing: paſſengers to put 
money into little at Wie For the illumi- 


n „ nation. 


erous claſs, mi atzled withitheirczeal/ 


ot 


Ou the other ſide, the ite, e 
them 


ot 
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nation. IS esd not bow: — 
and ſtop with marks of revetrence while the fa- 


natic people were paying this worſhip, he was 
either knocked down, dragged to priſon, or at 


ſuch diſorders, was them ; and the 


5 ö tranſported with rage, only waited 


leader, to make the moſt daring attem pts. 
Soon after was formed the famous conſpira- 


cy of Amboiſe, of which the prince of Conde TY 
was the inviſible mover; and which LaRenaudie; Ae. 
2 proteſtant gentleman, conducted wWieh _ 


addreſs and activity. The principal object Was, 
to take the government out of the hands of the the 


Guiſes, who were hated on the double ſcore of be- 


Ing foreigners and perſecutors. It was projected to 
_earfy them off from Amboiſe, where the court 
then reſided, to ſet Condẽ at the head of affairs, 


and ſecure liberty of conſcience by an edict. 


The day was fixed for the execution of this de- 

ſign, and the meaſures ſo well concerted, that 

its ſucceſs appeared infallihle But while thous. 

ſands of — in viola kept the ons 
it was betrayed by an ad , who, thou 

4 \Calviniſt, yet had? ſufficient regard 15 

his country, to look with horror upon a fe- 


bellion-. The duke of Guiſe, Who 


named lieutenant- general of the kingdom, on 
this emergency, behaved with his uſual pru- 
dence and courage. The Huguenots (a nick- 


name ordinarily given to the Calviniſts), coming | 


leaſt loaded wich inſults. Neglecting to reprefs 


Irn 74 


Mm dere 


8 


ap to the place of tendez vous from all the pro- | 


vinces, were ſurpriſed, ae or died by 


wet hand of the executioner, p 
£3 | Misfor- 
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"Aﬀembly _ | KK nor inflame a party 

where Co- ſo numerous and ardent. n be 

: TO, appeaſed, or new ente | A ge. 

_ tion from neral aſſembiy was therefore held: _w_ Fontain - f 

un. bleau, to deliberate on the evigendies of the 

BINS ſtare, where the admiral Coligni d to 

. the king a petition from the Calviniſts, demand- 
55 ing the public exercife of their religion, that 

: voy their Particular meetings might no longer be 

1 1 ed to them as a crime; and declared that 

iy thouſand men were ready to fig it. 
| Speeches of biſnop of Valence, and Marillac, 

nes _— archbiſhop - of Vienna, ſpoke with energy 
againſt! the abuſes which occaſioned ſo many 

troubles" and diſorders ; (expoſed che vices of che 
Romiſh-court;,”the ignorance and corruption of 

the national clergy, the avarice of the Ita- 

lians, who, without reſiding in the kingdom 

had one. third of the benefices in their hands; 

the injuſtice of the perſecution, which con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty; and, in 

one word, deſcribed ee ede religion, 

and the prevalence of Ehen, as the ſource 

of the public calamities. They condemned 

the ſeditious religioniſts, whom it was of im- 

pottanee to curb and puniſn, but obſerved that 

it was wrong to treat as criminals a number of 

men, who adhered to their errors 

der n a principle of ſincerity ; that putting them 

had been a means of bringing their 

| opinion into vogue; that it excited in the ſpec- 

n kators a curioſity to know, and often a deſire to 

an; | embrace, a dee which they ſaw maintained 


aan JP "1 8 a 


— 


;chomiditofithe e e n, 


rafters —— morals. 3 e 0 


refuſe et —— band Wicks ne 
birion of exerting the ſeverity'of the law, except 

againſt real crimes. Such was che fubſtance o 

the two diſcourſe. 5 

Coligni afterwards poker dn P tete, Complaints 
cotnplained of the guard that Was placed about and de- 
the king; ſaid, that the principal ſecurity of A _ 

_ monarch was, gaining: the affettion of his fh? 1 

jects ; that nothing Was more fatal to him nm 

to dread his people, and be dreaded by them 
coneluding that the guard -ought to be e 

charged, the ſtates · general aſſembled, and me- 

thods contrived-for extit pating errors from cb 

N The Lorraine alnstb le eonfiſt. | Oppoſition ; 
ently: with their character. The duke of Guiſe of the 

ed that it was not in the power of any 

council to make him change his religion; and 

the cardinal warmly oppoſed the requeſt of Co- 

ligni, which he affirmed to be ſeditious. How-- 

ever, the ſtates were convoked, the perſecution 

ſuſpended, and the ſectaries had time to breathe 

under a ſhadow of toleration. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, inſurrections were made in ſome 

provinces; ſo deeply were they already infected 

with the poiſon of reſentment or fanaticiſm- 

After the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, the prince The king 

of Condè had been put under arreſt; though ene 

there were no proofs ſufficient to convict him. prince of 

Having made a ſpirited juſtification of himſelf Song be. 

in full council, where he the duke of fore the 


ſtates of Or- 
Gu iſe leans, ; 


- 
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Guiſe to diſſemble, and ſpeak in his defcheez 
be was no ſooner ſet at liberty than he openly 
profeſſed the proteſtant religion. Being ac- 
cuſed of a new conſpiracy, and a reſolution 
5 taken to deſtroy him, as well as to ſecure the 

perſon of his brother, the king of Navarre, 
who, notwithſtanding his flowneſs and irteſolu- | 

tion, gave the greateſt uneaſineſs to the princes 
of Lorraine; they were both ſummoned to Or- 
- leaps, the place deſtined for the meeting of the 
45 = ſtates, to which they repaired with too great 
”_ "confidence, - and met with that 1 8 Which 
Tri of their friends had clearly = ; Conde. was 
Conde, _ arreſted, tried by commiſſioners, - $996 con- 
_ demned to death, notwithſtanding his refuſal, 
0 anſwer, and his claim of the rights of | 85 
peerage. De Thou. thinks that the arret. was 

3 e3:1400k bgned... During the trial, the king on Nr, 
wc" a varre was kept ben large. STYEFYTE CONT tro! 
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Ne the midlt me theſe na! died Fr ran- n 
eis II. after a reign of ſeventeen months; 'fuceceded by 
and: Was ſucceeded by his brother Charles IX. r 
not yet ten years of age. Then the ſcene. 2 . 
changed at court; and the troubles, under the 

appearance of attempts to appeaſe them, were 
neceſſarily augmented by the variable conduct 
of the dangerous Catharine Medici; all Whoſe „„ 
views were centered in dominion; whoſe crafty. the queen- | 
ſoul . could ſhift with every change of circums, mother. 
ſtances ; whoſe, favourite maxim was, divide 
and govern ; and who conſequently muſt mn 
nately. favour and , oppoſe each of the contrary 
parties; looking upon religion merely as a po- 
litical machine, and regarding the ſtate only as 
an inſtrument for promoting her private inte- 
reſt. In order to balance the overgrown power Changes at 
of the Guiſes, the prince of Conde was ſet at out. 
liberty, the king of Navarre | named lieute- 
nant· general of the kingdom, and the Conſta- 
ble Montmorenci, who had been in diſgrace 
ever ſince the commencement of the laſt reign, 
recalled with honour. Thus the keeneſt enmi- 
ty was ſucceeded by appearances of concord; 
10 hatred ſtill continued rogred? in the heart. 


The 


{ 


. 
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The cha- The man moſt capable of curing the — 
I'Hoſpital, " evils, if laws had ſufficient - ſtrength to with- 
ſtand the rage of factions, was the Chancellor 

MNichael de FHofpitah à man of virtue, Aupe- 

© Tior to the prejudices and reigning” vices” 'of 
tte times, a magiſtrate who would have been 

- - worthy of the Roman ſenate during the moſt 

_ © glorious ages of the republic. By the edict of 
x4i& of Ro. Romorantin, he had transferred the right of 
worentia- Judging, in caſes of hereſy, from the parlia- 
ment to the biſhops,” rhough that crime Was 

55 capital. But there was no other way left to 

| prevent the eſtabliſhment” of the inquiſition, 

Bene en » which the Cardinal de Lorraine was deſtrous of 

AAadding to the ſeourges under whieh France 
en groaned. At leaſt, ſome moderate 
men were found among the prelates; and 
were even the moſt ſevere ſo much to be 
dreaded as mercileſs inquiſitorès? At that 
time no choice was left but the feaſt ore 

| ere Nee eee e ee 

Speech ef At the Rates or rana, the chmee lar 
= — his reputation by an aden [56h 5 

fates, - Which he opened with explaining the purpoſe 
: 0 ſuch aſſemblies, and the utility they might 

a — by 1nſtrudting the fovercigns' in their 
duties. "Duties at preſent neglected (Kit 

he), becauſe kings neither ſee nor hear but 
* by the eyes and ears of others; becauſe they 
live, govern, and determine the moſt im- 
portant affairs, only according to the opimion 
or caprice of their miniſters; becauſe fur- 

"TY * bun, ſnares, HEE we ihe for tem 

90 e guide 


BY 


"ani orders, are. n guided by che 541 
perſons about them.“ He: afterwards gayxe 
. picture of the abuſes introduced into all the, 
ordets, blamed the exceſſes in religious mat- 
ters, and added, that thoſe odious names of 
Lutherans, Huguenots, and Papiſts, ought to 
j be obliterated, as favouring of the old Guelf es 
and Gibeline factions, and the glorious.name, 
of Chriſtian only retained; at the ſame. time 
exhorting the members of the aſſembly. reiße 
aſide all eil views, all private affections, and 
ffeely offer, r they onen exparlicry for the 
kingdom. 8 8 
te But the — of. harmons in The 1 e No harme- 
rivalſhip among the three orders, the force; of »y in be 
| prejudice, and party intereſt, raiſed invincible ginaxces 
: \ abkagles againſt the chancellor's zeal. One ben made. 
party inveighed againſt the ignorance and diſ- 
orderly lives of the clergy,” and even demanded, : 
that great part of the | eccleſiaſtical, reyenues 
ſhould be appropriated to the diſcharge of the 
Jo debts. On the other ſide, the orator ß 
the clergy went ſo far as to require, that wh 
ever had preſented, or ſhould. hereafter preſen. 
a petition in favour of the proteſtants, ſnould e 
be puniſhed as a heretic; but he was obliged 
to make Coligni reparation for that inſult. 
Al acts of violence, on account of religion, 
were made capital; and a, ſtatute. was, enacted, 
„ the liberties and properties of thoſe 
. who. had been deprived. of them for the; ſame. 
cauſe. But ſtatutes were too weak to keep „ 
their ground againſt ſo, many paſſions that were 
e — looſe. The only laſting gear . 
LI 55 Y 
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ys by we Rates of Orleans was, confining the ad: 
miniſtration of juſtice to men of the long robe: 
the bailiffs and ſeneſchals, who were gentle- 
men of the tword, vere replaced by: their- INE: 
9 tenants. n 1 
1 hes alle nor proteſtants winks: 
TE, de the leaſt conceſſion, Catharine Medici, 
at Poily, who was then "miſtreſs of the government. 
| propoſed public conferences; a dangerous me- 
thod, only calculated to expoſe the true de- 
trine to the hazard of an attack, without ever 
putting an end to the diſpures. Tet, notwith⸗ 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the court of _ 
the Cardinal de Lorraine cauſed that expedient | 
to be adopted, in order to have an opportunity 
for gratifying his vanity, by 4 diſplay” of his 
dFloquence and learning. He diſputed there- 
fore in the famous conference of Poiſſy with 
| Theodore Beza, a diſciple of Calvin; but each 
claimed the honour of the victory: both ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in their opinions, and the 
conference only ſerved to exaſperate their ha- 
| Aviadois tred. Lainez, general of the Jeſuits, in that 
— conference gave to the Calviniſts the epithets 
; of apes, - foxes, and -monſters, and loudly cen- a 
ſured the queen for intermeddling in eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs. Notwithſtanding which, by the 
credit of the Cardinals de Lorraine and Tour- 
non, he obtained the firſt eſtabliſnment of his 
ſociety in form of a college. However, it was 
gat firſt only tolerated in Paris, though it 800 
5 8 Been ordered to be admitted by Henry Il. 
The hn Euſtace du Bellai, - biſhop of the firſt city — L 
D the OY being conſulted on the: admits 
tancę 


% 
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race of the Jeſuits, declared, that the greateſt. 
dangers were threatened from that ſociety, as 

well as from all the new orders; that it 3 
to be inſtituted, rather to raiſe troubles than 
to reſtore peace in the church, ' A celebrated 
procels was raiſed againſt them by the uni- 


verſity. of Paris, where Stephen Paſquier, plead- 


ing in oppoſition to them; addreſſed the judges 


in the following terms: Tou will one day, 


though too late, reproach yourſelves with 
„ having been too credulous, when you ſee 
« Order and public tranquillity overturned, 
not only in this kingdom, but in the whole. 
„ chriſtian world, by the tricks, the frauds, 
the ſuperſtition, the diſſimulation, the cheats, 
„% the impoſtures, and : deteſtable artifices of 


e the new ſociety.” It is remarkable, that all 


the reaſons alledged at that time againſt the 
eſtabliſnment of the Jeſuits, were uſed in our 
days for aboliſhing the order, and their . 
have likewiſe been ſtill the ſame, + +7 
The king of Navarre had ſupported the pro- 
teſtants, without openly declaring in favour 
of their ſect; but the court of Rome, and the 
king of Spain, attempted to draw him over to 


the contrary party, by an offer to reſtore Na- 


varre, or give him Sardinia in exchange; and 


346 
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e uni- 
| verſity. 
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[The king 67 
Navarre 
joirs the 
triumvi- 


tate. 


duped by theſe vain promiſes, he threw him- 


ſelf into the faction, which he had always 
filled with diſquiet, joining the triumvirate, 


compoſed of the 868 of Guile, the old con- 


ſtable, and the Marechal de St. André, all 
zealous catholics, at leaſt in appearance. What- 

ever may be alledged by F. Daniel, it is cer- 
Vox. II. C c | tain, 


386 MODERN HISTORY: 
tain, that the conference of Poiſſy contributed 
nttle to that prince's change: he wanted ſome- 
*thing different from arguments. 

Aﬀembly of In order to counterbalance ſo ſtrong a es- 
- 6 eee, e the queen ſhewed more favour to the 
— Calviniſts. The edict of July had forbidden 
beace. illegal aſſemblies, but they did not obſerve it; 
A4 .gnd frequently, even the privileges allowed 
hom var them, wete imputed to them as crimes. Quar- 
en e reptoaches, acts of violence, being con- 
my tinued without interruption, the principal mem- 
on "Bk of the parliament were aſſembled,” in or- 

der to be conſulted on the means of 2 

good order. The diſcourſe made them by the 

chancellor is preſerved in De Thou, and de- 
ſerves peruſal. He refuted thoſe Who defired. 

that a poſitive declaration ſhould be made in 
| Favour of one of the two parties. It amounts 

Speech of 384 to ſaying (obſerved he), that the king ought 

5 1 to arm one party to attack the other. Would 
e e not this be oppoſing the limbs againſt each 
on ee other to deſtroy the whole body? Would 
it not be a thing unworthy,” not only” of 
26s chriſtianity, but of humanity? ? . . The 


\ 


e matter in queſtion is to regulate the tate, 


4 not to eſtabliſn the faith. Many people may 
% have a ſincere regard for their country, 
„% who are not at all chriſtians; and by ſepa- 
4 rating from the church, they do not ceaſe 
= being good ſubjects to the king. We can 


4 Jive in peace with thoſe who obſerve cere- 
1562. 


5 4 monies and uſages different from ours, &c. 
rate edic After the deliberations, appeared the edift | 
— 4 * Jn by which the * were al- 


lowed 
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lowed the exerciſe of theit religion, except in 
Lities, and with equitable modifications. But 
three letters of- juſſion were required to cauſe 
it to be regiſtered, even with this additional! 
clauſe: Till the deciſon of u general counqi on 
be chntroverted pints, The prejudices of te 
magiſtracy were not the leaſt abQanles! to: ap, 
{beneficenr-yiews of the chancellor. boy 
Lr was N85 would have been at * "4 te- The moſfa⸗ 
Kored, if | religious feuds: paid any attention to 8 
Aas in the heat of fanaticiſm; but an unfore- Cleman 
ſcen event ſuddenly revived them, and diſſi- 
roy all hopes of peace. The duke of Guiſe 
| 10 through Vaſſey in Champagne, part 5 
-of his train infulted the Calviniſts, Who Were - 
attending a ſermon in a, barn, and a fray N. 3 
inhing, he ran to appeaſe the tumult; but 53 
x Sean ork with a ſtone, his attendants, M „ 
fit of rage, killed  threeſcore perſans- This 
maſſacre, Which was greatly exaggerated by _ 
public report, at laſt determined the ſectaries 
to take arms; and the prince of Condẽ put 
himſelf at their head, under pretence that Ca- 
-therine Medici called him to the aſſiſtance of 
the king, of whoſe perſon the king of Navarre 
and the triumvirate had made themſelves maſs 
ters. Such was the beginning of the civil 1 
wars, of which we ſhall only point out che 9 2 
-paincipgl events: | 1 
Condé ſeized. Orleans, which he nade his Fir civil 
place of arms, and got poſſeſſion of Rouen, "cmd 
with a number of towns. He gave up Havre twociow 
to Elizabeth, queen of England, in order to . 
obtain her aftiſtance. Let us not be mn 
C Cc 2 | that 


6 ” ? 
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OE FRY 4 civil war, where the ſpirit of rebellion 
Was varniſhed” with the colours of religion, 
ſtifſed every ſentiment of regard for the public 

wWeal. If I may be allowed the -expreſſidn, 

there were now no more Frenchmen, they had 
"no more a country ; but the whole kingdom 
Was filled with fanatics, tranſported with in- 
veterate rage againſt each other, or ſeditious 
men, who ſacrificed the intereſt of France and 
of religion to their own fortune. The par- 
liament publiſhed a proſcription againſt the re- 
ligioniſts, commanding the catholics to purſue 
and kill them without fear of being brought to 


juſtice. The age of Marius and Sylla ſeewed 5 
8080 be returned; ſurpriſals and 'maflacres were 
tat 5% 


pron . renewed every moment, and almoſt every town 

: in the Kingdom was a theatre of blood and 
horrors.” Thus was France mangled duripg a 
long period of miſtaken conduct. 

Siege of Nong deſerves more attention than the 

F kragical fate of the authors of thoſe dreadful 

cCalamities. The king of Navarre retock 

Rouen, but died in that city of a wound which 

ER "he had received during the ſiege. The Mar- 

1 Ph... de St. Andre was flain at the battle of 

Dreux. Wn, which was gained by the duke of Guiſe, 

Who commanded under the conſtable. A re- 

markable circumſtance in this battle is, that 

- both generals, the prince of Conde and Mont- 

3 . a morenci, were taken priſoners. The prince 


Waasen llept in the ſame bed wich the duke, * whom 


| - he had been defeared. 
246420 


EEE 7 The latter marched to cite bimſelf- thier 
duke. of * f Orleans, and had already taken one of the 


ſuburbs 
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ſuburbs, by aſſault, when he was alaſinared by. 
Poltrot, a gentleman, of the Calviniſtic per- 
ſuaſion, who thought he ſerved God by aveng- 
ing; his ſect. Thus died Francis de Guile, Ihe 


greateſt man of. his age, even by the confe Non of: 


bis enemies. (The teſtimony of De Thou may 
be credited.) The ambition of the Cardinal 
de Lorraine, rather than his own inclination, 


had made him the head of a party, and con- 


junckures had hurried him from one exceſs to 
another, without obſcuring the luſtre of his 
magnanimity and heroic qualities. Great men 


359 


Guiſe afſaſ® 


finated by 
Poltrot. 


are moſt to be dreaded when . ſwerve fein 0 


their duty. 

The 1 of _ "Wea was a Ba abated 
: by an edict of pacification, which contained an 
| amneſty for what was paſt; declared that the 
prince of Conde and his adherents had nothing 


Pacification 
favourable 
to the Cal- 
viniits, 


in view but the ſervice of the king; confirmed 


. liberty, of conſcience; and ordered, that in every 


bailiwick a town ſhould be aſſigned, | Where 


the proteſtants ſhould have the public exerciſe 


of their religion. . But. theſe privileges were 


ſoon reſtrained. The queen amuſed . Conde 
with the hopes of the ſame honours and power 
that had been enjoyed by the king of Nayarre. 
This was the real method, if the promiſe made 


ind WM 4 
\ * 


to him had been executed, to draw him off 


from a party which was always dangerous. 
The rage of party and fanaticiſm being ſuſ- 
pended, the French ſeemed to be animated by 
a patriotic. zeal to retake Havre from the Eng- 
liſh. _ Elizabeth having refuſed to give it up 


Havre re- 
taken from, 


the Engliſh, 


till Calais was reſtored, war was immediately _ ' 


* 


C c 3 declared, 


96] wude 'otland; which, to avoid kae 1 fall el. 


* 


en oF fi 855 


5 bor 
Calviniſc 
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declared; Havre as talen Clas was fit ee. 


ſtored, aud the hoffificles ide in accomnioda-” 
tion. Events had happened in England Aan 


f int one e, 4s ne 
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| AE Scots at Ader e de * thb moſt 
ignorant and unpoliſhed nations in Eu- 

1 Fere on that account” extremely ſuſcepti- 
bie of fanaticiſm. The new doctrine had infi- 
nuated itſelf among them in the reign of 
James V. Mary de Guiſe, that prince's widow, 
facilitated its progreſs by her moderation and her 
rTbearance of the reformed, by which means 
dee opened for herfelf a way to the regeney; 

the ambition of her brothers, who had” too 
much power in France, made her take mea- 
ſores contrary to her inclination. They had 
Formed: a project for placing the young queen 
Mary Stuart on the . of Elizabeth, for 


effecting which,” the ruin of the proteſtants in 
Scotland appeared neceſſary; the toleration 
therefore ceaſed, and they were irritated by 
| > comer Some e grand and * 

noble- 


* 
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nohlemen were then at their head, and religious 
568 Kar inflamed, and. principally ſtrengthen- | 

ech by;2. ſpirit of liberty or independence. In om 
188 8⸗1 17 lectaries formed a league againſt the d 
Congregation of Satan; thus did they deſign the 
Romiſh church, while they ſtyled their own 
ow: the Congregation of 55 us; and engaged 

defend one another for the maintenance and. 

hn e of the word of God againſt the 
perverſe, bo wanted to diſturb their holy league; 
renouncing all deviliſh abominations and idolatries. | 

John Knox, a Scotchman, and violent diſei- Jo nom 
ple of Calvin, had come from. Geneva'to fan. Calvin. 
this fierce flame. In a popular tumult, che 
images were broken, the churches plundered, 
the prieſts aſſaulted at the altar, and the monaſ- 
_ teries demoliſned. Dr. Robertſon, an excellent yo dan nga 
hiſtorian, puts it out of all doubt that the es 
inſurrections originated from the violent mea 
ſures purſued by the government, at the inſtir 
gation. of the princes of Lorraine, and that 
the leaders of the party had principallysi 
view / to lacuee themſclees! gm. che yoke. al 
France. 2] Ty, 228189001 | : 
Tbeir queen Mary Stuart, what ante The Scots 
| to the Dauphin (Francis II.), by the advice 1 
the Guiſes, her, uncles, had aſſumed the archs bed. 
and title of Queen of England.“ She did not 
acknowledge the legitimacy of Elizabeth's 
birth; and this denial gave her a claim upon 
that crown, of which ſhe was preſumptive 
heireſs. Elizabeth muſt. therefore look upon 
her as an enemy, and was intereſted in foment- 
ing the troubles of Scotland. Accordingly, 
9d | C E ſhe 


291. 


wwe,” 
* 


: 


3 
| the peeviſn humours of the .queen-mother; 
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mne ſent! aſſiſtance. to the fanatical congregation; 


The Engliſh laid ſiege to Leith, which was de- 


. fended by a French garriſon; and the miniſtry 
of France was obliged to ſign the humiliating 


treaty of Edinburgh in 1560, by which Mary 
Stuart and her huſband agreed to renounce the 
title of King and Queen of England, and ob- 


liged themſelves neither to make peace nor 
war without the conſent of the parliament, 
+» which was likewiſe authoriſed to take __ 
© zance of the affairs of religion. 


The parliament aboliſhed the Romilh's wor- 
ſkip, under very rigorous penalties; for the 


5 it of intolerance was common to both par- 


Mary Stuart 


attacked by 


3 


ties. Epiſcopacy was ſuppreſſed, as in the re- 
blics of Geneva and 'Switzerland ; and Knox 
cauſed the preſbyterian church government to be 
eſtabliſhed, in which the maxims and uſages of 
the primitive chriſtians were thought to be re- 
vired. This is another effect of che Nac 
ting zeal of the Guiſs. 
After the death of Francis IL Mary Stbaft 
having loft her influence, and being expoſed to 


quitted France with reluctance, in order to re- 


turn to a kingdom, where barbariſm was uni⸗ 


verſally prevalent. Notwithſtanding her wit, 
her charms, her ſweetneſs of temper, and her 
care to avoid giving offence, ſne was in a ſhort 


time expoſed to the hatred and outrages of fa - 


naticiſm, becauſe ſhe was a catholic. + Knox, 
who always aſſumed the tone of a prophet, 
publicly gave her the name of Jezebel; quoted 
to! tier bong N of N Samwrh, and 
| + of 1 Ea, 
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Elijah, as proofs that holy zeal may promp t to 


juſt acts of violence; and gave her to Alger 


ſtand, that the throne might be overturned at 
the pleaſure of ſuperſtition. Some time after, 
Mary committing great faults, which belied her 
former prudent conduct, in a manner gave her- 
ſelf up a victim to the ferocious hatred of her 
enemies. She had married her couſin Henry 
Lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of Lenox, and a 


native of England. Elizabeth, Who always 


looked upon her with an eye of jealouſy, though 


ſhe concealed it under the maſłc of a feigned recon- 


ciliation, could not ſincerely diſapprove this match, 
which ſpared her the uncaſineſs of ſeeing her 
rival married to a ſovereign, and affected to op- 


She marries 
Henry Lord 
Darnſey, and 
repenta of 


it. 


oſe it, but in vain. Darnley, graced with the 


title of king, without the concurrence of par- 


liament, made but an ill return to Mary's fa. 


vours and love, Iaconſtant, debauched, and 
haughty, he loſt her eſteem, cooled her af- 


fection, and revenged himſelf for her Been * ; 


the moſt atrocious manner. 

ERizio, a muſician of view, WhO had 
riſen to the polt of the queen's ſecretary, was 
ſuſpected of an amour with his miſtreſs, though 


v4 53 454 138 
' Rizio, 


he was of a very diſagreeable figure. Beſides, 


he but too well deſerved the hatred entertained 
againſt him, by the inſolence with which he 
abuſed his favour. One day, while at table 
with that unfortunate princeſs, he was aſſaſſi- 


nated in her preſence hy ſome noblemen, in 


1866; and their crime, in which the king ; 


had a ſhare; was aggravated, | as an advan= 
ced pregnancy expoſed Mary's life to great- 
er hazard. However, ſhe was ſafely deli- 
5 | . vered 


Marder of 
the king. 


Ki ron 112 


f Bothwell, 
Ind loſes 
the crown. 


$he eſcapes 
into Eng- 
land, where 
Elizabeth 
deteſted her. 


Wiſe go- 
vernment of 
this prin- 


Philip II. in 
_ Vain at- 
tempts to e- 
'abliſh, the. 
inc iſition _ 
at Naples 
ans. Mil. a. 
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vered of a Fan named James, who afterwards... 
N dhe Arenas of ; Sgotlang. and , Eng 
Rip 260 5 990 14 
She was afterwards attached; by a 
to earl Bothwel, a man univerſally — Hen? 1 
his vices; and then, on a ſudden ſeemed to be 
reconciled to the king, who was murdered oon 
9 Bothwel Was. accuſed by the public 
voice, but Was cleared by an irregular. trials ate. 
ter e he carried off the queen, wa; married. 
her. Mary then, became an object of dete ſta- 
tion, as his, accomplice... The Scots. rebelled, 
threw her into priſon, and obliged her to abdi- 
cate the crown z ſoon. after which, ſhe eſcaped, 
and took refuge in England (1568); , We ſhall 
ſee. how. ſhe was treated there by Elizabetb. 
This princeſs governed her kingdom wi ch 
admirable prudence, turning. her attention to I 
improvement of the navy, commerce, ag grienleggg, 
andd, in ſhort, every object of political adminiſtra- 
But in Mary ſhe beheld only a rival 
that eclipled her in beauty, and gave her uncaſi;, 
neſa. She had not ſufficient generoſity, to ſacri- 
fice her intereſt to virtue; and, notwithſtanding 
her great qualities, Was weak enough to give 
Way to the exceſſes of little female jealouſy. 
Let us return to the continent, where reli- 
gious quarrels, which the prudence of Eliza - 
beth found means to prevent in her own Ie | 
dom, unhinged the other ſtates... noi gi 
The ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of Philip UI. na- 
turally tended to produce rebellions in every 
part of his dominions. This prince, whoſe 
thirſt of heretical blood could not be Allaycd, 
was deſirous that the inquiſition ſhould be in- 
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veſted” with the ſame power in Italy and*Flans” 
ders, as in Spain. But the Milaneſe and Nea- 
politans refuſed to admit that tribunal, whoſe 
yoke he endeavoured to impoſe on them z ane 6.45 
due love of liberty being more congenial to the 
5 won ob Produced more dreadful: convuls 
wy: 75 1 nden | 
As the proteſtant Jodie bad made great 2 
progreſs in the Low. Countries, Philip turned Cage. 
bis mercileſs zeal principally on that quarter. cee 
The eſtabliſhment of thirteen new biſhoprics in 
theſe provinces, by Paul IV. was evidently dee ai ; 
ſigned to haraſs men's conſciences, and became 
an additional burden to the people. Margaret. on 
ducheſs of Parma, the King's baader, and go 
verneſs of the country, was guided by the add. 
vice of the Cardinal Granvelle, archbiſhop / of | 


7 0 


05 AV 
Malineo, whoſe haughty and inflexible ſpirit to daa, 
made him an object of hatred.” Murmurs . 


out, and the ſevere orders of the court of Spain 

heightened the miſchief. The obſervation of 

the decrees "enacted by the council of Trent 

was e efjoined,” and violence uſed to enforce 

them!. At laſt, a ſedition was raiſed, of a 

more dangerous nature, as it was headed by 

two men equalſy illuſtrious for their merit and 

theit birth, 7 William Naſſau, prince of Orange, 

and Count Egmond; both of them well {killed 

im the art of ſetting in motion the ſprings of 

religion, whence the pointes of aendern men 

derived ſuch Rrength. © 05 An at 
At that time, Catharine Mediei Wage a pro- gb: a 

eſs” through France, with her fon Charles 8 

Luner unn of the public good and ee, 


larms the 


5 : proteftants, - 
13 : * 
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"they" were met at Bayonne by the queen of 
Spain, ſiſter to Charles, accompanied by the 
deelebrated duke of Alva, Who ow after was 
-: -.. the' ſcourge of the Flemings. The deſign of 
© this: journey was a conference, which had 
been long before agreed upon. Adriani, the 
+ *continuator'-of Guicciardini, ſays, that it was 
RhRaueld at the ſolicitation of the pope, who pro- 
1 8 809 — that Philip himſelf ſhould be preſent. 
= thing was carried-on in the moſt private 
and * manner; but the proteſtants 
thought they had diſcovered the ſecret, and be- 
lievedꝭ with ſufficient probability, that a ſcheme 
was laid for their deſtruction. Suſpicious, diſ- 
contented, and, notwithſtanding the edict: of 
i pacifſcation, ſubjected to vexations in France, as 
Well as other countries; nothing more was re- 
_ »quiſite to make them form new projects of re- 
Fellen. How: great was the infatuation of go- 
vernments! They wanted to exterminate the 
lubfjects, that they might have catholics! 
Death of The court of Rome likewiſe gave the ſecta- 
Ps NV. ies new cauſes of reſentment. Pius IV. a vo- 
| Juptuous pope, was lately dead. After the ex- 
der Ample of his predeceſſors, he had indulged the 
madness of nepotiſm, and laviſhed his tavours 
on the Borromei; his fiſter's ſons; one of whom 
3 was Cardinal Charles Borromeo, archbiſhop of 
| Milan, a holy prelate, whoſe memory is ho- 
Violent zeal noured 15 the church. The new pope (Ghiſle- 
15 of Pius V. ri) Pius V. a man of obſcure birth, and a tem- 
„„ £0073 inexorably rigid, was better fitted for 
1 terror, than governing with modera- 
tion. Tie had e been a Dominican and 
3 | | grand 
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and-inquiſitor-under Paul IV. in which office 
he ſhewed himſelf the worthy miniſter of that 
Pontiff's violent zeal. Scarce was he ſeated on 
the papal throne, when he cauſed ſome illuſtri- 
aus perſonages to be burned as heretics; Carne- 
ſecchi, 8 though honoured with the 
triendſhip of Coſmo Medici, that prince was 
weak enough to put into his hands; Zanetti, 
in the ſamè manner given up by the ſenate of 
Venice; and the learned Palearius, whoſe 
crime was, having called the inquiſition a dag- 


ger beld over the: heads of men , letters. A ſe- 


vere edict, Which he publiſhed againſt the cour- 
tezans, would infallibly have produced the 
greateſt diſorders among the numerous inhabit- 
ants of Rome, who lived in celibacy, if it had 


not been mitigated on the repreſentations of 
men of prudence. We may immediately judge 


397 
= . 
ik we 


Ilfuftrious 
perſonages, 
whom he 
cauſed to be 
burned as 


heretics, 


tnat this pope, who is ſufficientiy known by 


bis bull In cæna Domini, publiſhed in 1 568, 


was ill calculated for governing the church in 


uch preſſing exigencies; and that the Romiſn 
5 Raben- became en d more odious to the 
Preteſt ans. 611 +=: 156342 340088: 
Thoſe of the kay Ce kts were 
- ſtyled Gzeux. (beggars), loſt all hopes of peace. 
The inquiſition, the new biſhoprics, the laws 
to force conſcience, the vexations, the torments, 
and death, to which they were ſubjected, 


ſeemed to provoke a rebellion; and their peti- 
ttions being fruitleſs, they gave way to the ut- 


moſt rage of fanaticiſm. Philip II. held a 
grand council, to deliberate on the means of 


Hi Putting a _ to the edition. The moſt prudent 


. Walt ; in 


* * 
* 


WY 
Revolt of 
the Cueux 
in Flanders. r 
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ET propoſed gentle methods; he followed 
his inclination, and che ſanguinaty counſels:of 

f Tae, che duke of Alya (Alvarez of Toledo), whom 

inte Met he diſpatched at the head of an army, io 
n.,, the cauſe of Gad, aud thei bancur of the croum. 
This was ſendiog a tyrant, who would either 

exterminate the people, or make them furious 

and. unconquerable. The prince of Orange 

had prudently retired into Germany; but tlie 

Counts Egmond and Horn refuſed to follow 

im, from too great confidence in their credit 

555 pe oy In a ſhortttime they were arreſted:; 
ke priſons were crowded; the gibbet, the ſcak- 
fad, and. * ſtake filled every heart with hor- 

10 81 

Judgment 7 word, the Sanz peers ed 

of the Spa- ſulted by the king, declared, that the whole 

— unbabitants. of the Low- Countries, except n 

| number, were apoſtates, heretics, and 

guiley of high · treaſon; particulatly the nobles, | 

who had preſented petitions, or publiſhed com- 

plaints, againſt. the holy inquiſition. This de- 


| Execution Eiſion was adopted for a rule; and Count Eg- - 
ee Eg- mond, to whom Philip was principally. indebted 


mond and for the victories of St. Quintin; and:Grayelines, 
Horn. was executed together with Horn. Their blood, 
» mingled with that of an infinite number of 
„Other victims, may be ſaid to have cemented 
the foundations of the famous repyblicof mel 
Vi waits land, which we ſhall ſoon ſee formen. 
| New jel Prance likewiſe experienced anew, deen 
| of religious wars. A body of ſix thouſand 
Swiſs, whom the eee had raiſed under 
a falſe enen probably: with a view to opens 
the 


in France, 


IE 
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che religioniſts, / irritated them the more, "as 
they bad already many reaſons to complain; 


they therefore again took arms ; but were de- 


feated at St. Denis, where the Conſtable Mont- 
morenci, after gaining the victory, fell cover- 
ed wirh wounds, at the age of near fourſcore. 
The following year, 1368, peace was con- 
eluded, but lalted only Fob months. Catharine 
Medici, who broke all her conventions, 'havi 

formedꝭ a reſolution to put Conde and the adr 

tal Coligni under confinement, the 2 
again rebelled. The duke of Anjou, brother 
to the king, under the direction of the Mate- 


-Chal de Tavannes, gained over them the bat - 


tle of Jarnac, where was ſlain, in cool blood, 
the famous Condé, chief of the party, a 
worthy of the greateſt encomiums, had he not 
been guilty of rebellion. Phe young prince of 
Bearn (Henry IV.), ſon to the king of Navarre, 
then only ſixteen years ef age, was declared 
chief of the league. Celigni and Dzndelor 
found reſources in their genius, their activity 
and the proteſtants of Germ The duke 
of Anjou gained a ſecomdiviticry at Moncon- 
tour, but it was attended with {carce any A ad- 
ae conſequences. 022-7 79H 


Though che Calviniſte bad lot four boite 


they ſeem to have dictated the terms of peace. 
By che treaty of St. Germain, they were gtant- 
ed ſome cautionary towns, and, among orhers, 
Rochelle, and declared capable of holding all 
offices. Thus they obtained much more than 


the liberty of conſcience, which was at firſt tlie 
To judge of the 
| blindneſs 


ſole object of their wiſhes, 


rince ; 


1 
Jarnae. 
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_ Hlindneſs of the courts and zealots of the 15% 
tctfenth century, we need only make à plain re- 
ba ae flexion, What ill effects could have reſulted 
would hae From indulgenee, when the progreſs and fanati- 
. prevented eifim of the ſects ſeemed to make it neceffary ? 
me. It would have deadened the ſpitit of fanaticiſm, 
prevented wars, ſaved the effuſion of chriſttan 
blood, and undoubtedly the church and the crown- 
ed heads would not have been ſo great loſers, 
becaufe perſecutions always produced infurrec. i 
tions, We ſhall foon fee the wounds of reli 


* gion and the ſtate opened atreſh 850 the maffacre 
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a go Wat a Dot. the 7 eee V. — 
« Maſſacre © of St. eee ee e f 


© Charles *. 1 J 5613. nun 
3 * 88 "REM "EA 7 reads Ma; I 5 
1 1 88 Medici, as ſo favourable: 
me Gb -I to the proteſtants, becauſe ſhe ſtood in 


— need of them, now thought only of working 


on, gout their deſtruction, becauſe ſhe feared them.” Ac-/ 
poblicked by Cordingly, the Chancellor de PHoſpital Was 
Pius v. diſgraced in the year 1 568. Being a friend to 
peace, from love to his country, his re- 
ſigion was ſuſpected, and his wiſe counſels 
could not be endured. Pius V. had permitted 
the king to alienate church lands to the atnovnt 
9 of Key thouſand crowns per annum, oncondi- 
don 
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t ion that he would employ that ſum in extetimb. 
nating the heretics, or forcing them to ſubmit. 
ſton ; but ' Hoſpital ſhewed the inhuman; tens; 
dency of this bull, and, according to De Thou, 
that brought on his diſgrace. An unlucky 
omen to the kingdom . thang, Hom. 
The bull In Cera. Domini then appeared, Bull ts G 
which excommunicated; all princes who ſhovild ; P. 
exact from the clergy any contribution whats. 85 
ever 4-28, alſo whoever ſhould believe the pop 
ſubject to à general council; or appeal to a 
muna from his decrees z - annihilated the 
rights: of the civil power, and reſerved to the. 
Roman pontiff the privilege of abſolving from 
 humberlefs anathemas with which it was filled. 
It ſeemed as if Pius V. had wanted to make the 


Sn 3 
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catholics, as well as the heretics, ſhake off the 


Roman yoke. Philip II. though the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious of princes, roſe in oppoſition tothis bull, and 
forbid its being executed under ſevere penalties, 
The popes have publiſned it anew every year, y E 
down to the preſent pontificate; but they have 
wounded — with chis dangurous WEas 


F"% 2 

N n by cha Turks had long . nas 
ies added to the civil and religious diſſen che Turks, 
with which Europe was diſtracted; and tha 
chriſtians choſe rather to deſtroy one another 5 * 
for ſome articles of belief, than to unite their: 
ſtrength againſt the mortal enemy of Chriſten a 
dom, The Spaniards had a little before taken 
ſome places in the kingdom of Algiers, when 
Soliman ſent a fleet of three hundred fail in 33 
700 inſt the iſle of Malta. This famous Mike 

Vo, 1 II. > expe-· 
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Expedition coſt him forty thouſand men. The 
grand - maſter De la Valette, a Frenchman, like 
D' Aubuſſon and IL iſe Adam, who had gained 
immortal renown at Rhodes, had the glory of 
driving out the Muſſulmen; but the following 
Fear they made themſelves maſters of Scio, ra- 
3 Vage the coaſts of Italy, and Soliman took by 
aklagcklault the town of Zigeth in Hungary. 
_ „ Be died three days before the taking of the 
man, 

” I citadel; at the age ye ſeventy-ſix: a hero en- 
dowed with a greater ſhare- of virtue, and 
even of knowledge, than moſt potentates of 

his time. He had inſtructed himſelf in the 
ſchool of hiſtory, and made Cæſar's Comment- 

e, dies chis particular ſtudy, having cauſed them to 

be ttanllated into his own language. He 

4:4..4 reigned over vaſt territories, extending from 

Algiers to the Euphrates. Hungary, of which 
he made an entire conqueſt, e to, him the 

. gates of Germany. EN 

2 Turks His ſon Selim | II. l from Mb Cares 

take the iſle * 

3 "the. ilſe of Cyprus in 15713 when the ſenator 

. Bragadino, governor of Famaguſta, was flayed 
SM by.the Turks, in revenge for the dreadful 


Jloſs they ſuffered in the lege of chat place; 
e 2 N it is ſaid, to no leſs chan 11 
| thouſand een en e 


832 Pius V. Who flirred up inſurredtions 3 in] 
formed a- by "op excommunicated Elizabeth, and declared 
chen by pi. her deprived of the crown though by his bull 
us V, in Cana Domini he ſeemed to have denounced 
255 War againſt all chriſtian, princes, yet he formed 
1 5 laudable ſchemes, and had entered into a league 


arne ade of 5 Aue king of Spain and the ee Jr 
n 8 128 8 4 £3 | Wo Cc 
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the preſetvation of ſo important an iflatd. 
Maro Colonna commanded the p6pe's 
gallſes, and Prince Dofla thoſe" of Philip. - 
The fleet put to ea; but qiffetences ariſing be- 
"tween the Lott andert and the peratiois 102 
ceetting lowly; ir met with no füccefs. Pits 
ſoon "after feviving the ſacred league, a Wy 
dable afrmarent of two hundred gallies, and 
ſevetal other veſſels, was ſuddenly fitted our. —_— 
The celebrated Don John of Auſtria, à naturlalall 
"Jon of *Charles V. was named admiral in chief: 
'Colotina and the Venetian Venjero had each 
" theit command. ee e e | 
The Turkith beet lich Sandra the coaſts Battle of 
df the Morea, and conſiſted of about two hun- Leants 
" dred and fifty gallies, was attacked near the 3 
SY H of Lepanto, and entirely defeated, * — of Auftiis, 
loſs of more than one hundred and fifty 
lies; yet the victors gained nothing but 2 7 
On this occaſion, Philip, notwithſtatiding all 
his dimmulation, diſcovered ſome marks of the ange 
. jealouly which he entertained of his brothers 
merit. Den Jobn bas been lucty, ſaid be, but ? 
Di bas run à great riſt. The pope, whis ehter⸗ 
tained à much more lively ſenſe of the ſucteſs 
of that glorious day, cried out, There was 4 
nan ſent of Cod, and his name was Jobn. Tye _ 
years after, Don John made himſelf maſter of 
65 5 A conqueft Whieh Spain FOE uy ag 
fingle year;-- Og. dud 
It is ſaid that the death of Pius v. v Gele- 1471. 
Wa ar Conſtantinople by three days rejoi- arp Hl 
eings; fo formidable had that pope made him- the pope ts 


_ felt to the Turks. He invited the Perſians and On * 
Dd 2 . Arts fans | 


- 
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 Azabians.to goin in the alliance againſt them, 

- telling theſe nations in his letters, chat the dif- 

=o fene of religion ought not to hinder them 

| uniting with the Chriſtians ; that men who 
were connected by a common intereſt ought not 

to be looked upon as diſunited, either by dif- 

PH ference of opinions or diſtance of place., A 
maxim very remarkable in the mouth of the 

Aremarka- moſt dreadful enemy of the heretics. It ſeems, 
didien then, that che common intereſt of ſociety, hu- 

magnity, and chriſtianity, could not unite chriſ- 

tians among themſelves, who were divided on 
ſome points of doctrine, or the mode of wor- 
ſbip ; while political intereſt might connect 
them wich nations who were enemies to the 

© chriſtian faith! Theſe abſurd contradictions. 

ſo frequently met with in hiſtory, and ſo well 

calculated to diſplay the influence of paſſion 

and prejudice, appear to me to be a ſource of 
inſtroction for all who deſire to be acquainted 
withiahe ſeoret ſprings of the human heart. 
„ A diſpute for precedence ariſing between 

* Coſmo Medici and the duke of Ferrara, it was 
ef Teſcavy- terminated by Pius V. who in 1969 created the 

former grand duke of Tulcany, in virtue of the 

Which Ged had given him, and becauſe, 

© inqualitnaf Paftor, it belonged to bim to aan, 

22 deſerved extraordinary honours by tbeir cal 

for: tbe Holy Ses; when, notwithſtanding the 

Jo ple .reclamation. of the emperor Maximilian, Coſ- 

me, graced with chis title, went to Rome, in 

W > ler ota be crowned, ee an eee 
5 Faber K e eee 41 len ei d, 
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The cardinat Commendon, an able negocia- rac re- 
tor, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to juſtify chis = po 
ſtep of Pius V.; quoting as authorities tie ma- r. 
ny crowns!” that” had been beſtowed by ts; | 
popes He even had the boldnefs toraffirm; 
that they had transferred the empire of the Eaſt 
to the Weſt; that they had eſtabliſned the 
electors; and that Pope Zachary had degraded 
Chilperic, and made Pepin King of France, 

Fhe affair eee. for a ſum of mo 
ney in 1574, under the pontificate of Gregory | 
XIII. (Buoncompagno), fucceffor of Piu. 

If it is ſtrange that the court of Rome auda- Contents 
cioufly-maintained her old pretenſions, though l forced. 
atratked on every ſide, it is ſil more wonder. 
ful that, after ſo many fatabexperiments, the prac- 

tice of forcing conſeiences, and combating hereſy 
with petſecurion, ſhould be obſtinately continued. 
On dne ſide, the duke of Alva reduced the 
Flemings to deſpair ; built the citadel of Ant- 
werp to oppreſs them; and erected for bimfſelf- . 

a boaſtful monument of bras, where trampling 3 
on the proteſtants, he boaſted of having 
ſevured the triumph of religion, and the ti 
peace of the provinces. On the other ide) 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew was Mauer 

_— 


trated in r e _ On ba. 1 pur 
horrer s. vi oF | 
The prote eſtants were: ed in a 5 
ſmother them! Margaret, ſiſter of Charles pariage k. 
IX. being offered to young Henry, king of m. ins 
Navarre, this marriage had brought him to Pa- with the ff. 
ris with his couſin the prince of Condé, and cer os 


drayn after them the principal leaders of the —_ 
215 D d 3 party. 
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arty. Even the admiral. Colignt had ſuffeted 


e 
5 5 hiqhſelf to be dazzled by the hopes of a war 
againſt Philip II. on account of the tevolt in 


the Low- Countries. As he ardentiy deſired to 


revenge the perſecutions Which the Calviniſts 


the pro- 
Aha 


ſuffered from that monarch, | this flattering -1llu- 


ſion had lulled his prudence aſlee p. Im a: word, 


all:-animoſity-:ſeemed : extinguiſhed! in the midſt 
of. feaſts and diyerſions. But queen Catharine 


and her ſon Charles were capable of perpetrating 


the blackeſt acts of tyranny. SOSLERENE MH 1: | 
A letter extant in De Thou, which was re- 


oh by the admiral at Faris, and which 
filled him with indignation, will ſhe w che ſuſ- 


picions and fears of ſome. leſs credulous pro- 


teſtants. The ſubſtance of it is as follows: 
| Remember! it is a maxim received among the 


e -papiſts as a point of religion, that faith ought 


i 


e not to be kept with: heretics, + Remember that, 
in their eyes, proteſtants are heretics, who 
will be eternally objects of their hatred, and 

that the queen mother wants to deſtroy them. 


40 Remember that a woman, by birth a fo- 


Ho rteigner, an Italian, deſcended from a family 


of popes, naturally treacherous, muſt pro- 
5 (ceed to the greateſt extremities againſt | ber 


enemies. Reflect | what kind of education 


e the king has received. To ſwear, to for- 


$, ſWear, to debauch maidens and married wo- 
emen; ta diſguiſe his faith, his religion, and his 
edeſigns; to compoſe his countenance; are 


i things which from early youth he has been 


taught to look upon as a ſport, And to 


'S Om": him: * ſhag She blood of his «fe 
«c P e, 
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ple) i üs sende his diverſion even in his 
4 infancy, to ſee animals ſlaughtered and diſ- 
+, membered. A faithful diſciple of Machia- 
„ vel, and perſuaded that the proteſtants have 
formed a deſign to deprive him of his crown 
Hand life, he will never ſuffer men Who have 


taken arms againſt him, whether juſtly or 


„ unjuſtly, to enjoy the peace which he hath 
* granted,“ &c. Were theſe diſtruſts ill PR 
ed We ſnall judge of them by the fact. 
The marriage of the king of Navarre — 
celebrated on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, 1372 
and on the twenty - ſecond Coligni was wounded 
by a ſhot from an harquebuſs as he was g 


to his houſe; upon which Charles IX. paid 


him a viſit, promiſed to puniſn the aſſaſſin, 


and gave marks of the moſt lively ſorrow. 


Vet on the night between the twenty- third and 
twenty fourth began, by order of the court, 
a dreadful maſſacre of the proteſtants. The 
duk eof Guiſe (Henry the Balafré [the Slaſhed] 


I 72. 
Ma 1 Y 
St. Bartho⸗ 


lomew. 912 


ſon of Francis) went in perſon to the Admi- 


ral's gate, and cauſed that great man to be mur. 
dere. The ſtreets, the houſes floated in blood. 
The rage of the murderers ſpared neither age 
nor ſex, and even confounded” the catholics 
with the huguenots. The king had the bat- 


barity to fire upon his unhappy ſubjects, and 


afterwards beheld with pleaſure Coligni's 3 
inſulted by the populace. Orders were ſent 
perpetrating — ſame butchery in the pro- 
vinces. In a word, hiſtorians reckon at leaſt 
ſixty thouſand, ſome one hundred thouſand 
enen of this infernal ſlaughter; yet there 
D d 4 were 


- Fageaus.chough to refuſe being che butchers of 
La ener indy, dilobedience makes 
Fe at preſent, their encomium. 5 4 67 eee advio* 
This barba= Ta croun this horrid act, nothing was want 
nec s ig ut in à manner 10 affiz to it the ſealnof 
ceichraed. * Ia and religion. . The king declared, that 

| every. ching was done by his orders, alledging 
Fra a pretext an imaginary plot formed by the 
ſectaries againſt the royal family. The par- 

__ Hament ordered an annual proceſſion to cele- 

1 hbtate the deliverance of the kingdom. A me- 
dal was ſtruck with this legend, piety puT THE: 
on INTO THE HAND OF JUSTICE , a legend 
which jultice and piety ougbt to have pro- 
ſoribed as a libel. At Rome and in Spain, the 
maſſacie was made a ſubject of ' public rejoi- 
aings ; but, at leaſt, theſe ought to have been 
ſluſpended till the confequences of the event 
ed he determined. n 
e W ber prudence ought to bare foreſeen, 45 
vide be. Came to paſs. Calviniſm, inſtead of being de- 
come more ſtrohed by the maſſacre, became more formi- 
Hrmigad's' Gable by deſpair and a thirſt of revenge. A 
1 fourth civil war was kindled. Rochelle made 
z deſperate defence againſt the duke of Anjou, 

who loſt almoſt his whole army before the 

place. The town of Sancerre held out a-fiege 

of more than ſeven months, and the inhabitants 

Hewed themſelves ſo many heroes of fanati- 

eifm. It was found neceſſary to grant them 

berty of conſcience. The inhabitants of Ra- 

thelle not only obtained an adyvantageous ca- 
Falken fer chemchves but cauſed tho cow 
9 SA LB. of 


EEBVENTH EPOCH. 
. Niſmes and Montauban to be comprehended 


* 
40 


in it; Charles IX. who from the time of the maſ- bet or 
facre had been a prey to diſeaſe, died in the midſt Che, Ix, 


of the troubles in 1574 atthe age of twenty four, 
without iffue male. His tutor Amiot had given 


lim a taſte for learning, which naturally infpires 


humanity; but his mother, bis eourtiers, and 


above alli the Marechal de Retz, à Florentine, had 
tainted him with deteſtable maxims, more cal- 
culated to ee CP — crimes of tyranny. 
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Beginning of. the Reign of Henry — 
alion of. the Nin 3 45 nn enn 18. 
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HE dune of Avjob pst Montle, 
1 - biſhop of Valence, had procured to be 
elected: king of Poland, fucceeded to the ora 
of France, under the name of Henry III. 

is the third fon of Catharine, whom we 165 
aſcend it; and he will not be the leaſt unhappy. 
Dreading leſt the Poles ſhould detain him, 
withdrew-privarely,'as if he had been a pri- 
ſoner making his eſcape. The emperor and 
the Venetians fruitleſsly adviſed him, While he 
was paſſing” through their dominions, to treat 
the proteſtants with gentleneſs, in order to re- 
ſtote'tranquillity'in his kingdom. He was one 
of the adviſers of the ' maſfacre, and to the ut- 
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1 l manners added the external 
ob- 
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obſervances of che loweſt ſuperſtition. His 
minions were his oracles, their counſels he fol- 
lowed, by their caprices he was governed; he 
immediately ſnewed tokens of à ſanguinary 


reign; made himſelf odious and contemptible 
to his ſubjects and, in a word, from the very 


moment of his acceſſion, loſt that ſhining re- 


pPutation; for which he was indebted to the ta · 


The king cf 
Navarre 

vnited with 
the duke of 


An jou. 


9 20 og of ſome able generals. 


Hlenry had ſtill a ſuryiving brother, the duke 
of Alengon, afterwards duke of Anjou, and 
this giddy turbulent prince had put himſelf at 
the head of a cabal, called that of the Poli- 
ticians, the purpoſe of which was to humble 
the princes of Lorraine, who had an abſolute 
ſway over the queen mother. The king of 
Navarre, whom Charles IX. had conſtrained 
to abjure Calviniſm after the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, had entered into the ſame fac- 
tion. Charles had put them both under con- 


| finement but Henry ſet them at liberty wich- 
out gaining them over: his brother even con- 
ſpired againſt his life, afterwards fled from 


| Death of 


the Cardinal 


de Lortaine. 


court, and was followed by the king of Na- 


..  varre,: who immediately declared himſelf a 
g good proteſtant. The prince of Conde, a fu- 


itive in Germany, had given an example of 
relapſing into hereſy; ſo true it is, that if force 
may produce diſſimulation, it works no change, 
or rather more en eſtabliſner relighhny opi- 
nions. i INS j TIENTS 
The ptoteſtanta then gh "thonifcbera 
stieg eg by the Politicians; the rebellion 


was headed the. king's. brother, and the 


princes 


. 
. 
Fl es 
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Princes of the blood were enemies of the mo. 
narch. Thus does bad -government foment 


diforders: and civil wars. The Cardinal de 


Lorraine, the principal author of the troubles; 
died about that timt at an age not greatly 
advanced. It is eaſy to judge, whether his 
conduct was animated by ambition or true 
zral; notwithitanding his great pretences to 
which, when he was negociating with the Ger- 
man proteſtants i in 1562, both he and the duke 
of Guiſe gave them hopes, that the confeflion 


of Augſburg might be eſtabliſned in France; 


Falſehood 
of his zeal, 


* 


and though at the council of Frent he had 


ſpoken in the ſtrongeſt manner againſt the plu- 
rality of benefices, yet he poſſeſſed nine arch- 
biſnhoprics or biſhoprics, and nine abbies. A 


ptelate, whoſe whole thoughts and affections 


were centered in courts, who was of à cruel 


temper, and a ſlave to ambition, muſt neceſſa .:.. 


rily irritate fanaticiſm. The catholic faction 
(for we find nothing here but factions) would 
have loſt a great deal by his death, had not the 
new: duke of Guiſe poſſeſſed all the qualities 
proper for the head of a parti. 
In this critical ſituation of affairs, a German 
army being come to the aſſiſtance of the con- 
eee re was found neceſſary to conclude 

a peace. The Calviniſts obtained conditions 
e advantageous than the preceding: 
the public exerciſe of their religion, except 
within two leagues of the court; chambers, 
conſiſting of half proteſtants, half catholics, 


in the eight parliaments of the kingdom. The 


1 576. 
Fifth edidt 
of pacifica- 
tion, the 
moſt fa- 
vourable to 


the Calvi- - ; 


niſts, 


Wu of prieſts and married monks. were ; n 185 


tic declared 
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of Coligui 
cleared froni every ſtain; the chiefs of the con- 
federacy declared faithful ſubjects; and Anjou, 


Maine, Touraine, and Berri, added to the apa- 


nage of the duke of Alengon. Even the des 
parture of the Germans was purchaſed; and 


> gs Fraace as well as Germany experienced, that 


wars only ſerved to extend the views, 


131 progreſs; and the power of the religioniſts, 


Philip n. 
the princi- 

- pal cauſe of 
all the evils, 


The Moriſ- 5 


cos penn” 70 


This is the fifth edict of 1 ne 
their favours? e. Sidel l e er 
FTheſe diſaſters, as welt as thoſe: hickwe: 


art yet to lament; are in a great meaſure to be 


aſtribed to Philip H. Not content with gave 
ing his ſubjects reaſon to rebel, by the deſpotio 
rule which he affected to bear over conſciences, 
hev animated the court of France to the ſame 
lig durs, and very where raiſed the ſame ſtorms, 
that he might take advantage of the misforæ- 
tunes of his neighbours. A wWoeful compen- 
ſatiorr for (thoſe . Which — tp AER his 
own Senden bis nnen amt do oprfpts 
The Moriſcos in Spain (his was thei name 
ewe the Moors, who put on the appear- 


re, 9. ance of converts out of fear) were haraſfed 


and even their language. A fa 


upon account of their cuſtoms, their drefs, 
ry theo 


boegian had pronounced their ente nce in 2 few 
words, of tomie always the feweſt. © They re- 


belled in 1368, called the Furks and Alge 
rines to their aſſiſtance, ſuſtained à furious 
civil war, and perhaps would have ſpread the 
conflagration over the whole kingdom, had 
theit — been of a nature * ſeduce the 
"Mp 4-6 . 
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Spaniards ; in- 4. word, they did net ſubmit 
but upon the faith of an amneſty. The trow+ - 
bles in the Netherlands, a country of freemeny 
and at a diſtance from the monateh, could end 
only in a revolution. 1 N nnen hne 
Ihe more eruelties that vert committed hy The duke 
the duke of Alva and his Sloadyl tribunal, - the de, hi 

more he oppteſſed that free people by unheard- :cruckies, 

ole impoſitiens, colouring thoſe acts of vie- 

lence under a pretence gf religion, and the 

more were the ſectaries inflamed with hatred 
againſt the church and the manarchy.: In 1.550, Wo 
the prince of Orange ſnewed himſelf at the Tor ont 
head of a ſmall army, and two years after the Don 
ſtates of Holland and Zealand eſtabliſhed. him 
ſtadtholder, and abjured the Roman faith. 
The love of liberty made heroes af men un- 
uſed to arms. At laſt; the duke of Alva was 
recalled in 2373. The blood of eighteen thou- 
ſand; perſons, who in five yrars had been given 
up to the executioner for hereſy, eried for ven · 
geance on this Deep and he gloried in 
his cruelty. 8 10038! dato VIM 4 

Requeſens, * ſapcerded Kia! chrewy dumm dene 

the ſtarve, the erection of wich bad been an e, 
iaſultton humanity. The new governor pub- 
liſned an act of indemnity; for Philip began 
to. diead, that violent remedies would Kaim S 


creaſe the evil 3 but it produced no effect, the 

people chooſing rather to continue the war; 

than to truſt the olemency of a perfidious King. 

Requeſens, by his virtues aud great talents, 

wauld haue been eapable af geen, 

but 3 in — if: — was beſieged by 7 
T Abe 4 his 
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his troops, But had eſcaped the danger by 
breaking the dykes, and laing the uren, 


| under water. 


Don John of Auſtria/ matwrdMfon of c ha fles v. 


a 1 had acquired ſo great glory by the victory 
Leer g Lepanto, and the taking of Tunis, was ap- 


pointed ſucceſſor to Requeſens, and ſet out 


With full powers to grant the rebels all their 


demands, except liberty of conſcience. Never 


*eoill I grant them that, ſaid Philips, though I 


Houla bazard the loſs of my "tron, It Teems 
then, that provinces were to be loft, andi he- 
"rely left triumphant in them, rather than be 
kept, and the heretics if poſſible converted, or 


| . made good ſubjects! Superſtition reaſons in a 
manner altogether incomprehenſible. All the 


gentle methods at firſt employed by Don John 


"Het: ineffectual, either 1 men's minds 


Aiſing himſelf by meabs of the troubles. 


were filled with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm and re- 


.: -venge, or becauſe the prince of Orange, from 


moti ves of ambition, was deſirous of a 
The 
Wuür was again kindled, and we ſhall ſee that 


Philip, notwichſtanding alt his forces, mer with 
a reſiſtance which he could not conquer. 
AA multitude of Flemings, 1 3 from per. 


 Teeution;' had carried their manufzctures into 
England. Thus bed erge afeahwge 


from the faults committed by Phillip; but the 


commotions raiſed againſt her in favor of 


Mary Stuart not permitting her to declare 


openly for the Hollanders, ſhe waited till a fa- 
vourable opportunity reer which we mall 


oda tee her embrace,” e eee 
TIS | od” CHAP. 
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| HE privilege s ges ene to She Caleiniäs 
S by the laſt edit o f pacification, were tog 
great not to excite” the moſt violent reſentment 
in the catholics ; and the conduct of Henry III. 


was too bad not to draw upon him the hatred 


of both parties. Even the hypeeriſy with 
Which he veiled his infamous debaucheries, ne- 
ceſſarily expoſed him to the contempt of thoſe, 
whoſe exereiſes of devotion he affected to imi- 
tate. The fraternities of Penitents, Blue, White, 
and Black, invented in Italy, where the ſpirit 
of the ancient flagellants ſeemed to revive, 
made themſelves a public ſpectacle, not - only 
in the — rs te but in the middle of rhe 
court. The monarch aſſumed their liveries, 
aſſiſted at their proceſſions in ſackeloth, with a 
large chapler in his band, and a diſeipline in 


the rope with which he was girded. He fan- 


I that by this means he ſhould: impoſe: upon 
the catholics, and did not fee, that beſides the 


445 


Debauche- 
ries and hy- 
pocriſy of 
Henty III. 


turpitude of his manners, the triumph of the | 


e was in their eyes an indelible crime. 


; All.at: once was formed the Holy League; 


which had long before been projected by the 


KOH > | Cardinal 


I 76. 
onein of 
the league. 
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GandinaicdeoSaarainds: and which beats the 

- ' ſtamp of his arrogant and ſeditious-{pirit. io Ac! 

3 coxding to the form of the aſſociation, which = 
5 was made in Pieardy, the members 40 

defend each other, Lahe - :by, the duc ef legal! 

procedure; or ef arms," without reſpelt ef per- 

5 un. Whoever refuſed ta enter imo: the àſſo- 

wire we ciation. was declared an enim un Gd, u defertet | 

H religions a rebel to ibe ting. traitor torr th 

= 255 oo ghar: p to all poſſible: injuries und 

ran. I leaguers_ pretended, that their 

ä uon was formed for the defence of the ca: 

3 thai religion, the king. 7 the kingdom | 

and were not aſhamed to cover, even with the 

maſt of patriotiſm, the | moſt determined ſparitc 
_Eicaobeliomb i e i agg w tuck. 

The confe= The proteſtants had given examples of ſimi: 

— lar confederacies.in ſeveral countries, for which. 


ant les they: deferve:the. mote ſevere cenſure, 4 they 
Aer. had; attacked the eſtabliſhed rehigion. Nets 
nau. 


"ny * 


WW eee While we condeing Wi Js HS 


ledged, that chen 

1 their doctrine h 

8 Bk js e were uſed force the 
lag 0 $215 7 perſons, wert and; 

anche - Bux. hers the catholies could 122 

lai * r 


8 — 2 edidts ue 3 — | 

by the ſovereign, and made 4 = 

ggf duty. We lament the of painting 
be nxt) OCR RIC ing: 1 
e N TY 11 0 7 


14 me 
Hear) y.&ake:s Sue. "ths ul ef phos Ka 
| e for its leader; which: the king 
drended the mote, as in the meeting of the 
States. general at Blois, propoſals were ventured 
which tended to degrade the royal authority. 


States of 
Blois, | 


He thought he could eſcape this danger by de- N 
claring himſelf chief of the league; an abſurd: pin 
meaſure, which encouraged a ſtrengthened a a of the 


party, whence: he had every thing to dread.- 
E of conſcience was from thenceforth.to- 


be ſuppreſſed: it was determined by the ſtates, 
that no religion except the catholic ſhould be per- 


mitted in the kingdom; and they even retrenched 


a clauſe, which at firſt had paſſed with greatreaſon, 


as far as ſpall not be . to Public tran- 
quillity, and for that effet? it be not neceſſary to 
have: retourſe. to arms, The prelates lolicited 
the acceptance of the council of Trent; which 
they er have obtained, had it not been for 


e 255 Wd rhe Sabi of. ome! 


Provinces. in 5128-651 3303. 2438 
This meeting of che ſtates, and the kings 


ads 


— 


— 
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conduct, ſowed nem ſeeds: of war, and it Was 4 of pet. 
found neceſſary to publiſh another edict of pa- fication, | 


cification, by which the proteſtants were agaih 


ed a toleration, but not the public exer- 
ciſe of their worſhip. | What was the 23 
reſult of ſo many changes and inconſi 
Contempt for che laws, reſtleſſoeſs pr ys animo- 


ſity among the parties, and a long ſeries of ci- 


VII wars. The following very /remarkable- 
clauſe-was inſerted in the edict: ¶ Until ĩt ſnall 
Vor. II. * 6 * 


The king's 


* 


conduct 
prognoſti - 
cates new 


troubles, 


eftsifie to < 
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The Ne- 


therlands 
torn in 
pieces by 


four princes, 


Els that 


_ ſures.” 


Verning a 
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| e God, by means of 4 good, pos, and 
oa. *[atofut council) ag 


in to unite al the ſuhjects 
The counci of 
Trent had produced ſo little real good in that re- 
probably it was thonght” neceſſary . 
to propoſe another. Bat nothing leſs than a 
miracle could have made 4 change in the opi- 
nions, and reconciled the minds of men, who 
were wedded to their 1 no lefs by ani- 
moſity than religious motives. 9115 
A wiſe and enlightened prince,” by a mixture 
of firmneſs and clemency, moderation and juſ. 
tice, would at leaſt have prevented the troubles; 
but Henry III. minded nothing except his plea- 
' He laviſhed the revenues of the = 
upon his minions ; and was lulled to ſleep 
the midſt of factions, to which he ſoon Mer 
fell a victim. The beſt thing that he did du- 
Ting the peace was, eſtabliſning rhe order of the 
Holy Ghoft, from which all but catholics were 
excluded. But however ambitious men may be 
-of every mark of honour that would diſtinguiſh 
them at court, the Calviniſt lords had then a 
more ſedueing object of ambition; that of go- 
1 party, and making chemſelves re- 
Ipected by the oppoſite ſide. | 
© The prince of Orange in the Netherlands was 
by the ſame motives.” After the arti- 
val of Don John of Auſtria, he bad again 
formed a confederacy at Bruſſels. The Fle- 
mings choſe for theit governor the archduke 
"Mathias, brother of the emperor Rodolphbs | 
II. and the prince of Orange fancied" that he 


* of the catholic church t” 7 
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sold govern under the nameè of the archduke; 


but 
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of- Anjouf ( formerly duke of Alengon), whom 
the! catholics put at their head; for they; as 
well as the proteſtants, were diſguſted with the 


his hopes deceived; ſexs up hacks : 


_ Spaniſh; yoke. Thus four princes at that time - 


tore in pieces a country, where the quartels of 


religion and the abuſes of deſpotiſm gave birth 


to every evil. Philip II. jealous of his brother. 
and ſuſpicious of bis deſigns, did not give him 
the ſucccours neceſſary in ſo critical circum- 


ſtances; notwithſtanding which, Don John de- 


feated the rebels at Gemblours, and took ſe- 
veral places; but he died in the midſt of his 
triumphs, leaving the command to his ne 


Alexander Farneſe, prince of Parma, i the wor- 


thy ſucceſſor of a hero. 
While the Spaniſh monarch, was threareed 
with the ſpeedy-loſs of Holland, his ambition 


ſeized a crown, which in juſtice did not belong 


to him. Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, 
Joelle with that ſpirit of po Rory the ex- 
amples of which became every day more rare, 
and hurried away by the imprudent fire of 
youth, was obſtinately bent on ſignalizing him- 


ſelf againſt the Moors in Africa; in conſe- 
quence of which, he accepted the propeſals f 
Muley Mabomet, who had been driven out f 


the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco by his un- 
cle Muley Moluc; and, contrary to the advice 


of his wiſe counſellors, embarked with all his 1 
forces in an expedition which Philip had prudentlix 
declined. Having landed in Africa with an 
army of about fifteen thouſand men, and the 


reg who were vaſtly ſuperior in e 
aa E 8 offer- 


4 


HIS TRT. 


ir rar braved the FOR 
ght, and Was Hain, and almoſt all the chrif. 
tians periſhed or were taken r 
8. e kings loſt their dives, as well as 
_ Ivy gk Portugal; n 20 85 
| on” 15 Seballien leaving no children, his ehen 
_ ecededby gle, Cardinal Henry, a prieſt and archbiſhop, 
7 . [eas xp him, and Dliktedzhe pope for a di- 
8 nation to marry, af which the nation was 
gos 3 bot Philip, Who aſpired to that 
crown, found means to prevent the diſpenſation 
from being ſent. In conformity to the Roman 
politics, Gregory: re time and that 
ning every thing. 88 5360) ens 
. — prieſtly king died the year folk 
crown after and his ſucceſſion was claimed by a number of 
— na pretendets : Philip, who was his nephew by the 
=7*-"* mocher's ſidde 3 the duke-of Braganzaz:matried 
n t0:the grand-daughter-of the king Emanuel; 
3 Don Antonio, prior of Crato, natural ſon of 
an Infante ; the duke of Savoy; the duke of 
Parma : Catharine: Medici; and even tl 
Vbo fene wed the ancient chimera of that king- 
Oo dom being a fief to the Holy: See, and-likewiſe 
_afbemedthat he had-a right to gather che ſpoils 
"of a cardinal. The duke of Hraganza's claim 
ag; preferable to all the others; but the king 
2 in had taken his precautions; and am ar- 
upplying the defects of his title, he was 
— Wiſbon. The prior of Crate, af- 
ſiſted by a French army and fleet which were 
granted him by the queen- mother, ſtruggled in 
vain with -a monarch who was too much his 
laperior in power. 8 Arores or Tercera 
0870 . 
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idands, which became the- theatre of the war, 
| and Don Antonio took retuge in France. 3105 if 
Philip had ſet a price upon his head, as he 
did ſome time after on that of che princg!o 
Orange. The admiral Coligui had been treate: 
in che ſame manner in Frances. That eiyil wars 
ſhould; have reviwed the Roman proſeriptians, 
is nat ſurpriſing; but that à religion, Whiel 
breathes the ſpirit of peace and charity,” ſhoule 


bockt every man af ferling. and onzht fot 


ever to inſpire the greateſt horror againſt fana- 


meſt eontrary to humanity, 4 4 1 1 
The Low-Countries ſtood, in need of *powers 
ful ſuccours againſt a deſpot, who was rafter 
cf the treaſutes of the New World, ſovereigu of 
a great part of Europe, implacable in his ha- 
tred, and a relentleſs perſecutor of conſciences 
Being exhauſſed by the war, it ſeemed unqueſ- 
tionable that they would ſink ſooner or later 
and. the new governor, Alexander Farneſe, 
Joined, all che qualities of a herd to thoſe of a 
politician.:- It is true, that in 15 79 the prince 
of | Orange kad formed the famous union of 
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trecht, 
which could | 
not be ſup. 
ported by its 
own 


# 
ſtrength, 


Utrecht between the ſtates of Holland, Zea . 


lands. Utrecht. Zutphen,rwith Gueldtes, Ovet- 
iel, Exieſland, and Groningen; an unjon 
which; was in a ſnort time received at Ghent, 
Antwerp, Bruges, Bruſſrls, and, in a word, in 


moſt of dhe provinces. But che king of Spain 


was ſſtill acknowledged as ſovereign and they 


EDAELY E e 3 | oppoſe 


= | obER& rt STORT. 


pole che i i juſtice 6 the government; "RY 
kes Orange, finding the neceſſity of 
_ pa Fe, to a foreign power, perſuaded 


Bo 35 5 55 1 *onfederates to confer the dominion on the 


$44 


To 25 Auzke of Anjou, e heir * > the crown 


near” af France; =. AD! 

= 25 J At laſt the States- general aſſembled at the 
general de- Hague, ſolemnly declared that Philip II. had 
Phitip 11, _forteited the ES by violating rhe pri- 
had forfeited Vileges of the people, in contradiction to his 
ine. da The act bore in ſubſtance, That the 


cople are not born for the princes, but that 


| 4 God hath eſtabliſhed the princes for the peo- 
1 ple; that there cannot be a prince Without a 


people, but that the people may ſubſiſt with- 


ny W . : 
we. «out a prince; chat it is the duty of the lat- 


0K op - ter to love his people, as a father loves his 


5 . children, and to govern them with perfect 
een equity; that if he acts otherwiſe, he is no 
Ie « longer a prince but a tyrant, rand that the 


Weka 4. long complained of the cruelty of their go- 
e yernors ; that their complaints and petitions 


5 - people owe him no obedience; that they had 


- ene 8 Rad bio laid before the king; but, far from 


7 * obtaining the leaſt conceſſion, they had not 
.<© been able to diſſuade him from the deſign of 
* impoſing on them an intolerable yoke, under 
« pretence of protecting the catholic religion, 
P 
5 on which they made no attack; that the di- 


vine and human laws, which had been ſo of- 
2 « ten violated to do them an injury, reſtored 

a256 bad E to them their natural liberty, and gave them 
3 8 . A right to elect a new prince, to govern them 
ent 4 according to their privileges, liberties, and 


« fran- 


ITY 


_— 
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6 Franchiſes, Ke.. Thus the rebellion Was 
completed (See De Th Bou, 1. 74). ge 

.,A,zcircumſtance perhaps equally remarkable 
with. this att of the United Provinces: was; [that 
the king of Spain, in his edict of Proſcripfion | 
againſt, the prince of Orange, acknowledges 
that he had not obſerved the oath” which - 


took, when inyeſted with the ſovereignty of the 


Low-Countries, and pleaded a diſpenſation. * 
from the pope. But by this means he furniſh- 


* the Flemings with a ſpecious pretext to Io 


; themſelves freed. from their oath. For if 
15 pope could diſpenſe the ſovereign from his 
obligations to the ſubjects, how could theſe pay 

any regard to their own engagement, which was 
dy: formal conditions connected with that of 
the prince? William, upon Whoſe head a 
Price was ſer, had already publiſhed an apolo- 
y, in which he accuicd Philip with a ſeverity 
which the preſcription, itſelf ſeemed to War 
allowabſe. ; 


The archduke Mathias had A) N aud 


ik the duke of Anjou had acted with prudence, 

he he would een by an equitable government 
have ſecured the affections of that. people, 
. whole free choice had lately made him their love- 
reign. But, being jealous of the prince of 
Orange, and ſeduced by the charms of ambi- 
tion, he, wanted to make himſelf abſolute, to 
ſeize upon the towns, and to aggrandize his au- 


9 


Philip 


weakened 
the allegi- 
ance of his 


ſubjects by 


es pleading a 


diſpenſation 
from the 


bor. ub 


1583. 
Unhapp 
death of the 
duke of 
Anjou. 


thority by force; by which proceedings he only 


wrought his own ruin, and was obliged to re- 
turn. ch France, where he died in 1584. The 
be England! had flattered him with hopes 

EEC 


He had been 
on the poi at 
of marrying 
Elizabeth. 
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of marriage, and even engaged herſelf by pro- 
miſes. But though ſhe was in love with that 
being always apprehenſive of giving 

erſelf a muſter with 4 Nibend, and reflecting 
on the juſt fears of the nation (for England: 
might have been "annexed to the crown of 
France), ſhe had broken with him in the ſame 
männer as ſhe” had deceived ſo many other 
5 . e to whom ſhe had given hopes of her 


nd. 
The 880 of Ae e hevingie ſpot 
two conſpitacies, fell a victim to a Fanayfc'bf 
Eranche· comtẽ, named Gerard; who fancied 
: himſelf commanded by heaven to commit har ; 
murder. It is poſitively aſſerted, that on the 


news of his death, the king of Spainiexolaint/ 


D025 2 That Blau, ought to have been ſtruct tioelve 


7 jar my interęſt, and that of religion. 
ingly he was ſuſpected of being its — 
— 4 The United Provinces being now.'more 
than ever in want of ſuccours, offered the ſo- 
vercighty: to the king of France. What an op- 
pee for an able and ' COUTageous: prince 

t the offer was rejected by Henry, whoſe fres 
ee no o longer wield the the ee 5 
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15 leaguers tainly- ſhewed-their- rebellious leap git uk 
, which thed ſtil} varniſhed with a pre- Aer 
ence of zkal, and which a: blind ſuperſtition 
rendered ſo fatal to the kingdom. By the 
death of the duke of Anjou, the king of Na- 
Vvuatre (whom I ſliall henceforth ſtyle Henry IV. e. 
becauſe he deſer ved at an early period 9 
attached to that name), as firſt prince 
blood, became ptefu —— crow mn. 
The ambitious doke of Guiſe, whole | views | 
aſpited even to royalty, dextrouſiy ſeized the 
opportuniry-:of excluding an heretical | 
and overthrowing a weak king, who made hin. 
ſelf equally an object of 'comempt-and hatred; 
for which purpoſe he ſet in motion the power- 
ful ſprings of fanaticiſm. The prieſts and 
3 in the pulpits, in the ſchools, and pri» 
vate circles, painted in the moſt gloomy colours 
the imminent danger with which the church 
was threatened ; repreſented the king of Na- -* - 
varre as the ſupport of hereſy; Honey III. as a 
ee — n. bis _ 
| CUCS 


yas 1 10 DERN H IS TOR T. 


ciſes of devotion; and at laſt wrought up men's 

A, minds to the point wiſhed: for by the duke. 
They con- A Jeſuit of Borraine, named Matthieu, who 
Gregory was a furious emiſſary of the league, demand- 
Xlit. ve- ed of the pope, Whether, for the maintenance of 


. Eiben e- 


bel, be calbolic religion, ſubjetts might not withdraw 
I Their allegiance from the ſovereign ?.. . Gregory's 
Bare: anſwer, which he did not think proper to com- 
mit to writing, was certainly foreſeen; and. 
authoriſed by this oracle, the ſcrupulous made 
it no longer a doubt that the rebellion was law- 
tu; the others neither wanted the opinion of 
paope nor caſuiſts. Men were not ſufficiently. 
maſters of reaſon to fee, that, if religious zeal 
Juſtified ſuch a ſtep in the catholics, it furniſh» 
bed. the ſectaries wirh an excuſe for their inſur- 
trecdions ; becauſe theſe believed themſelves 
bound to maintain their falſe doctrines, as be- 

We ing the true religion. ee eee ee e 
Tad of this Gregory, WhO was naturally of a mild and 
er temper, ſuffered them to ſpeak in his 
mame, without granting either bull or brief. 
ie died before the rebellion was openly de- 
Hlared. To him the world was indebted for 
Ake reformation of the calendar; which was ſo 
mebeſſary, and ſo ill received by the proteſtants. 
le bad excommunicated all who violated the 
bull In Cæna Domini. His principles therefore 
*wete the ſame with thoſe of the leaguers. His 
natural ſon (Buoncompagno) had drawn every 
Situs V. polſible advantage from nepotiſm. His ſucgeſ- 
or, Sixtus Quintus, formerly a Cordelier, who 
* extreme poverty had riſen Ace 

* 0 


- 
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of fortune, à man of vaſt genius, haue 
ſevere; inflexible; bigotted to all the otra 


Pate e WS BET © CANTER "= 


Super in thoſe ſtormy tine. 
As the duke of Guiſe took care not to r 
off the maſk too ſoon, he ſet the old ae 
de Bourbon, uncle of Henry IV. at the head 
_ of the league, after perſuading him that his ne- 
-phew being incapable of wearing the crown, up- 
n account of his hereſy, it had devolved upon 
him. Soon after appeared a manifeſto of the 
Cardinal, declaring himſelf head of the league, 


and" naming the pope, the emperor, the king 


f Spain, With a number of other catholic 
Princes, by whom it was ſupported; at the 
ſame time profeſſing, that the ſole reaſon for ta- 
king arms was to ſecure the honour of the 
church, maintain the true faith, relieve the peo- 
ple, aboliſn the new taxes vader which they 


eee de- 


aned, © &c. This declaration of war u '« bn3 


; finediately* followed by hoilities.”' 637 * DTT 
hee king, though ſuperior in deres was 
ſtruck with terror, negociated; Inn concluded 
the treaty of Nemours on the moſt /advantag 
ous terms for the leaguers, ho obtained ſore: 


ral cautionary towns, ſums of money, and an 


approbation of their conduct; at the ſame time 
that the Calviniſts were deprived of all the pri- 
vileges granted them by the edicts. What 
more infallible method could be taken to alien- 
ate the Calviniſts, make the league more inſo- 
ent, and debaſe the royal power? But the 
\ SOREN was the ſport of _ and fations. 


At 
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e 
W At that time Sixtus V, without put ag any 
paint the cd to the league, publiſhed. famous 
bes. bull, one of the moſt odious ever iſſued by the 
Roman court; in which, after a pompous en- 
omium on the papal power, infnitely ſuperior 
| 0 all. earthly poxentates, aud which tumbles. rem 
2 . v4 4. 7 5 their thrones the” maſters of ihe world, 40 2 
2:2 them into the gulph, as. runrifers of Tae 5, „ hg 
e anathematiſes the king of Navarre, and cht 
prince of Condé, tbe impjous and boftard i iſſue. 
2 hip: bouſe of Bourbon, beretics, re apſed, 
enemies of God aud religion; declared =_ des 
prive of all their rights, unworthy, they an 
cir poſterity, of ever poſſeſſing any principa- 
ry Whatever; and abſol ved all, their 8 
| rom the oath of allegiancde. 2 
__ x The court of France, equally. mean- -ſpirit 
— wich the ſovereign, - only prohibited the pu li- 
Rome. cation of that bull. But Henry IV. cauſed a 
HP fcteſt to be fixed up in Rome, wherein he ap: 
| peals to the court of peers; gives ſhe, lie 0 
ver Sixtus ſyling himſelf pope, retorts the charge of 
rene herefy on That pogtiff, offering to prove it in a 
fter and lawful, council; declaring that, if the 
poͤpe rekuſed to ſubmit to it, he ſhould look 
| on him only as an excommunicated perſon _ | 
3 aneh adding g, that he Wes. to take | 
deset VERgeance: for the inlult offered to the king, the 
; . - royal family; his own blood, an all the Parr 
ini, Jia ments of the kingdom. "Sixtus, who: Was A 


2 


ieee 


”» 


— 9 good judg & Of mankind, Was NOW. filled | with 
beth, ion: of hat prince, as well as of Elis | 
OR and, when WP PIG of {hens 8 1 
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declared that, bating their religion, he Ken 
bo other perſons worthy of reigning, and to 
. he would chuſe te onmünicate his grear | | 
de ns. af Niet. 11. 
10 eantime but of which patriotiſm and 
400 dictated the deſtriiiion; ſerved. for food 
to the madneſs of the vulgar, and the rebellioa * bull. | 
of tie factious. The king found bimſelif cb .. 
liged to perſecute the Calviniſts with greater ri- 
gour; and by an edict commanded them to ab- 
jure their religion, or quit France within fifteen 
days; While the king of Navarre//publiſhed .a - 
fevere counter-proclamationagainſt the.catholics. ..,} . 
Thus Henry III. without money, wichoujt 
troops, and without power, had a double civil 


war to maintain, againſt Tae catholic ages bo fronT | 


and againſt the proteſtants. ien 


Let us turn our eyes for ſome time upon med 


England, where the execution of Maty Stuart 
furniſhes us with a remarkable event, and: tra- 
eing the ſteps of Elizabeth's political conduct 
to that bloody tragedy," contemplate the mix- 
ture of grandeur and human - weakneſs. whic 
pro o Sngularly contraſted in che daughter; of 
Henry VIII. „ 
"When Mary e ſcaped from the impriſonment Political * 


in Which ſhe was held by her ſubjects, in 4 568, 88 5 
and took refuge in the dominions of her rival, en 


Elizabeth for ſome time wavered between the 5 


of Scotland 
dictates of generoſity and intereſt; but at laſt $3075 n 


* 113 016 


thought only of dextrouſly turning the circutth. „ 


ſtances to her own advantage. Under pretenc 
that the rules of decency would not permit her 
7 l or even to ſee that unfortunate ver: 

ceſs, 
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ceſs;] who was charged with the moſt atrocions 


_ the perſuaded her to undergo. a kind 


of trial, and chuſe her for umpire; - The Scots 
ſending cat, and woe e embarraſſing 


She keeps | 
her priſoger 


and nefuſed to comply.” In vain did ſhe de- 
mand ſuccours, or liberty to paſs into France. 
Elizabeth kept hęr priſoner; and though this 
Was Wallp expoſing herſelf to plots, yet ſne 


thought theſe leſs dangerous than the liberty of 


tions in fa · — 
185 vour of N 


Res form 


plots, and 
are puniſhed 
for them. 


1 ry 
Sits F : x 3 1 


a rival, who gave her ſo much uneaſineſs. 
Never did the queen of Scotland appear 
more worthy of love and reſpect, than during 


2p 2 long captivity. Misfortune gave addition- 
— ky, | = _ ro her perſonal charms, and vigour to 


enius and magnanimity. The duke of 
orlelk, the firſt peer in England, indulging 
his. deſire of becoming her huſpand, engaged 


in a conſpiracy, in order to compel Elizabeth 


.: to: give her conſent, was accuſed of high-trea- 
ſion, and executed. But the greateſt ſtorms 
VvVoere to be dreaded from the zeal of the catho- 


lics; and the courts of Rome, Spain, and 


| Hiaoce;: that is to ſay, the ny" en to 


: bring about a revolution. "8 
The catho- 


Pius V. launched the thunders of: bo Na 
tican, pas a fanatic fixed up his bull in Lon- 
don, from a perſuaſion that he ſhould be en- 
titled to the palm of martyrdom (1 571). The 
king of Spain, in the name of Gregory XIII. 
ſent a body of t into Ireland, a country 


yet full of Darbariſm and ſuperſtition ; ; but the 
Spaninnde and rebels were put to the {word 
1 ian All theſe pn. * rigorous 

| treat- 
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treatment on the catholics, whoſe continual 
plots in favour of Mary Stuart exaſperated 


Elizabeth; and the parliament baniſhed all the 


prieſts of chat religion, particularly the Jeſuits, 
and the pupils of their ſeminaries, whoſe fu: 
rious zeal did not even reſpect the crown. 
Thoſe who ſtayed in the kingdom, or returned; 
were ' puniſhed | with death. The toleration, 


which till that time had been prudently ob- 1 


ſerved, no longer ſubſiſted; and the higb com- 
miſſion court, then newly erected, e a 
copy of the Spaniſh inquiſition. 
The doctrine of tyrannicide was then a 
in the theological ſchools: princes, who re. 
fuſed ſubmiſſion to the pope, were repreſented 
as tyrants; and by abominable prejudices,” in 
defiance of the holy maxims' of the chriſtian 
religion, murder was made ſacred, and even its 
rage excited againſt 'crowned en 1: "92 
An Engliſh gentleman, William Fanz hav⸗ 
ing imbibed that doctrine in Italy, reſolved to 
put it in practice; in which deſign he was en- 
couraged by the court of Rome, and by ſtub 
dying; the works of an Engliſh theologiſt, WHC 


was afterwards promoted to the purple; but 
by one of his accomplices, ge 


being accuſed: 
e er- 7 his On and rn 8 
(1584). 

ITwWẽOI years ifres was Paen 17 conſortia 
the ſame kind, but more formidable. One 
Ballard, a prieſt, from the Engliſn ſeminary'at 
| Reims, which had been founded by the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine, inſtilled his fanaticiſm into 
en nenen Babington, 


oi 


The docs... F 
trine of ty· 
rannicide 
reduced to 
practice. 


Parry forms 
a plot to 
murder the 
queen. 
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Ballard and 
Babington 


follow his 
ſte ps. 


: re 


au on, a young eee 1 
ed. who had All the means af happine 
_ i power, and this man gained other 4 
+ tholics. It was agreed to mutdet the queen, : 
to ſet Mary Stuart on the throge, and thus eſta- 
pl a religion, for the ſake 'of which ſuch 
"atrocious acts were deemed meritorious. Ba- 
© pon wrote to Maty, and received an an- 
ſwer filled with expreſſions of approbation and 
But Walſfiogham, Elizabeth's mi- 
niſter, a man of e vigilance and abilities, 
diſcovered the whole proje&, intercepted the'! 
llettets, and cauſed the conſpirators to be ſeized,” 
-  fourfeen of whom were executed, and of theſe 
5 ſenen confeſſed the plot. 10 (INDIA? 
Triat of - Had Mary formed intrigues 1 for er d 0 
tay defiverancs nothigg would have been mote ex- 
.__- _ eutfable; had ſhe conſpired the death of her 
enemy Elizabeth, being queen of Scotland, the” 
Vas got amenable to a foreign tribunal for chat 
I ads criminal attempt; yet forty commiſſioners were 
appointed for ber trial. She Was interrogated 
in het priſon, and at firſt proteſted, that mme 
. acknowledged no judge, eſpecially in a coun- 
ttey where ſhe was refuſed the protection of the 
laws, but at laſt Ae e ſuffered berſelf 
Proofs on cofbe prevailed on to reply. Her two ſecreta- 
22 ries, without being E por to the torture,” atteſted 
ane. her receiving and anſwering Babin gton's letters, 
and their evidence was confirmed by his con- 
feſſion. She denied the charge, and geffred to 
be brought face to face with the ſecretaries; 
bot his” Was | i as, hot ordered by: the | 
44 la laws 
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lays of England in, Caſes f high. aids. At 
laſt, the qudges returned to London, here 
they prongunced ſentence of dean. 
On chis occafion,. Elizabeth betrayed 7 2 
by cher very diſnmulation. Though impatient + waged 
ton get rid of Mary, ſhe affected, the; greateſt nen er Phe 
concern fot her fate, and. aſſemhled the — 22 
ment, that ſhe might ſeem to act only accord- 
ingen to the will of the nation. The ſentence 
was confitmed by the parliament, and the oo, 
preſſed her zo put it in execution; but the 
queen kept the public in ſuſpence. 1 ſeemed |. 
as if, the courtiers and miniſters, with all their 
FACE and remonſtrances, could not ſhake the 


5 


generoſity of her ſoul. It required ee — 
nary, motives to force from:her: an act of fil?! 
gour, which ſhe wiſhed already 8 „ 
| cordingly | ſne took care to ſpręad reports. c os... 55 
invaſions and conſ piracies, calculated to in- 

flame credulous minds. At laſt ſhe f. e Ja = 

fatal order; but, if the. might be A 

only with a deſig an to make ule of it n 44 

more preſſing neceſſity. However, the mig... 

ſters, divining her ſecret thou ghts, . to 

give her ſatisfaction. The queen of Scotland d. 

died on a ſcaffold, like a heroine and a chriſti: 

an, On the news of this execution, Elizabeth *+: n e 
broke out into lamentations, was tranſported,., - 44+ 
with rage, drove the miniſters from her pre. 
ſence, and, in a word, carried her hypocriſy t 
the, greateſt exceſs. Vain and odious artifce fl. 

Her own age and 5 0 have with one voice 
condemned 0 ad Po 1 is the more cry. 

1 N. | ing, 


E37 
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ie. 48 it was not made neceſſary by any reaſon. 
N 


— Elizabeth, by other parts of | her 0H? 


UT clove, —5 den u gw herſelf univerſal admiration. _ After 
uſal of the king of France, the United 
1 had, offered her the ſovereignty of 
105 their country in 1585 z but the dread, of incur. 
ring the reproach. of uſurpation, or not being 
able to * poſſeſſion of that prineipality, 
made her wiſely averſe from an attempt, which 
was too hazardous. She therefore contented 
herſelf. with entering into a; defenſive leag ue 
with the riſing republic, to whoſe affiſtance ſh 
ſent a body of troops, under the command of 


ders ed her favourite the carl of Leiceſter, _ The Eng- 


become for- 


midable at liſh privateers. already. bid defiance to the Spa- 
„ nmiards, even in America. The famous Drake 


4 2 5 
* BYE = as &# v4 * 
922 


failed round the world, and returned loaded 


oo 5 Ea 1 8 5 1 8 55 raiſed . BE, rank uk Me 


N 24 , 117 


gives Bng- "4. fo he - that Ein 
aer 5 Pf arations for the conquel of it ing- 
lip 1. A e Sixtus V. had beſtowed, on him 


IMS pontiff even had. che jnſolence_to 
tomiſe a reward...to.. whoever . ſhould deliver 
4 lizabeth into his hands, that ſhe might be 
uniſbed. by the catholics for her crimes. 
1 a8, act fn TN hex, to a vigorous 
% cut to 53S: bn (SIRE. 
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defence,” but to an irreconcilable” war againſt 
the Holy See; but the armament of Philip II. 2 
ſeemed to ſecure the execution of the bull. It ravincible 
conſiſted of one hundred and thirty large ſhips, — 5 
mounting two thouſand fix hundred great guns, conquer it. 
having on board twenty thouſand land forces, | 
and proviſions for fix months. Alexander duke 
of Parma, already celebrated for his great 
actions in the Low-Countries, was to make a 
_ deſcent, in order to ſecond the invincible Ar- 
mada; a name given it by preſumptuous pride, 
but which it would have deſerved, if human 
ſtrength could be ſuperior to the aſſaults of 
fortune. Here we have another important lef- 


fo1 


* proper for humbling the pride of princes. 
Ft M anne 1 renn; | Fed Ei Tee 
345 he Engliſh nary conſiſted of no more than Prudence 
twenty-eight ſmall veſſels, when that dreadful and courage 
ſtorm was ready to break upon the Kingdom; Sed by 
but Elizabeth's. courage and prudence'fupplied in her aan- 
every defect. She rouſed the ſpirit of the na- 
tion, which eagerly raiſed ſupplies of men, 


money, and bins London, from which 


the demanded fifteen veſſels, equipped thirty; . 

even the catholics, whom the pope” hoped to 

raiſe in rebellion; for the moſt part eyed, 

themſelves good ſubjects. A numerous arme 

Was got ready for the defence of the country. 

The queen appeared on horſeback in ren 

and /proteſted, that ſhe would die in the thick- 

eſt of the battle, rather than ſee her people 

enflaved. I have only the arm of a woman, faid 

"ſhe, but I have the ſoul of 'a king, and whit is 

more, of a king of England. If à prince gains 

the affection and eſteem of his ſubjects, if he 
1 12 . 
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ſets the example, he makes them capable of 
the moſt heroic efforts. The Engliſh would 


have ſacrificed every thing for their queen, and 


The Spa- 


niſh armada 
almoſt de- 
Rroyed, 


 ____was inveſted with the command againſt ls 
will, had no knowledge in naval affairs. Theſe 
enormous floating machines were ill manag 


to her perſon attached the ſafety of the ſtate. 
Divers accidents likewiſe contributed to their 
triumph. The invincible armada, after fetting 


ſail from Liſbon, was retarded by a ſtorm. | 


The duke of Medina Sidonia, who, after the 
death of. the brave marquis of Santa Cruz, 


by raw, ignorant pilots and ſailors. The Evg-. 
liſh; who were much more ſxilful ſeamen, 
turned even the ſmall fize and lightneſs of their 
veſſels to advantage, and fought ſeveral times... 
with ſucceſs. . The duke of Parma, having no. 


men of war, thought it imprudent to venture 


How this 
news was 
received in 
Spain. 


a deſcent, At laſt, the Spaniards, lofing all 
hopes of carrying their point, and returning 


by Way of the Orkney iſlands, were overtaken, 
| 5: 4 dreadful ſtorm, which completed the ruin 


of their fleet. Philip loſt more than one hal: ip 
of it, beſides twenty-five thouſand. ae and 
about a million and à half ſterling, 

He received the news. of this. dreadful . 
after with an air of tranquillity. I had ſent ] 
fleet, ſaid he, 70 fight againſt the Engliſh, Ft the... 
elements. | Bleſſed be a name of the Lord. The 
Spaniſh' prieſts, whoſe prophecies ' were con- 
funded. attributed the misfortune. to 1 
being ſuffered to remain in the kingdom, ; They, . 
doubtleſs thought the en not ſullcienyy, , 


bloody. gry 530 
8 . A p. 
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Per which we are ed back — of 
1 thread of even e 0 1 ut 
anarchy, relent us with the moſt diſmal, 
e ales. Jo the center. bi 1 6 851 1 
t e lag 1e Of the Sixteen, which took. its name 
from the Barcen quarters of the . 398 ex- 
ceeded Ie grand league in fury. 1 
Was to Sichere the ſovereign, and. bellow | 
N on the duke of Guiſe. 8 


Henry III. the dtr. 1 at * b XK 
tious men, was not only prevented rom uniting /bliged to 
with the Ping of Navarre, though 50 com- zend ha 
mon inteteſt Neues it, but was fill * 
to continue the war againſt him. Henry W. 
who had alread * gained the reputation of a 
bero, [i naliſed himſelf more than eyer at tige 
battle Gf Coutras in Guienne (1, 587), where ee 
he defeated the Duke de 15 9 far ige 
vourire was ain in cold blood after the action. 
Civil and religious feuds multiplied atrocigus 
acts in both parties. Never had ſo many Crimes, | 
been, committed in France, porighllandiog 
diſpi poſition 'of the nation to all the. f 


we 15 eee 


3 Ffz A Ger- 


& ? A 
1 
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The duke ng} A German army, which was coming to the 
eg aſſiſtance of the Calviniſts, - being attacked and 
...., diſperſed by the duke of Guiſe, in the Gatinois 
and the country of Chartrain, he was extolled 
a4btꝗ Paris as the faviour of France; and in order 
to pave his way to the throne, it was cauſed to 
be decided in the Sorbonne, that an incapable 
Prince migbi be deprived of tbe go t, in 
tbe ſame ee, as 4 Juſpitions guardian | dey 
adminiſtration.” 969 573.20, wle 
2 „Every ſtep 0 by the Feds: Princes 
the Lorraine en the ruin of the king. An aſſembly, 
prices. which they held at Nanci with the principal 
Ileaguers, addrefled a memorial to Ne wherein 
tthey prayed him to remove from his court the 
perſons whom they ſhould name; to put into 
the hands of the chiefs of the league, ſuch 
places as they ſhould ad out; to cauſe the 
council of Trent to be received; to eſtabliſn 
the inquilition in the principal cities, and ta 
entruſt it rather to foreigners than Frenchmen, 
ee &c. This laſt article 9 ſtrikes horror. 
1 Was one half of the nation 10 become the 
f 2 1 „ borchers of the other int 
eie Let us here ce, Alt 751 Og] of 
of Trent. nd in 1579, had already eſtabliſhed ſeveral 
points of diſcipline, conformable to the decrees 
of the coundil of Trent. It had fixed ſixteen 
years as the lawful age for taking the monaſtic 
vows, Which had been prudently retarded by 
the ordinance of Orleans. But whether regu- 
lations were pro 1 or hot, all was equal, pro- 
vided _ could a over * b 
205 40 v1, 18112 ties, 
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ries, even in things where thele had reaſon 


plainly on their fide. * 166 I 1 Nes 4 = 3 WT... 


The king, at laſt rouſed by Winde from 
his lerhargy, prepared to puniſn the Sixteen, 
and forbid: the duke of Guiſe from coming to 
Paris; notwithſtanding which he appeared in 
that city, and ſoon after the ſeditious took up 
arms, formed barricadoes, and ſurrounded the 
troops. Henry» then fled, and Guiſe, being 
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4 15 + Hoes 
73k 
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Guiſe maſ- 
ter of the 
capital. 


maſter of the capital, impoſed the terms of 


accommodation; for though the Pariſians gave 


ſigas of repentance, the king had not reſo- 


lution enough to chaſtiſe the rebels. By an 
edict of re- union, ſigned at Rouen, that un- 
happy prince ſwore never to make peace nor 
truce with the heretics, to exterminate hereſy, 
and preſcribed to his ſubjects an oath not to 
receive for king, after his death, a heretic or 
favourer of heretics, which was depriving _ 
"xy" IV. of the right of ſucceſſion. 5 
The ſtates- general were afrerwards aſſembled 
at Blois, where that edict, which had been ex- 
torted from the ſovereign, was declared a fun- 
damental law, and new demands were made, 


till breathing the ſpirit of ſedition. He was 
preſſed to exclude by name the preſumptive 


heir from the crown, and required without de- 
lay to publiſn the council of Trent. In the 
diſpuies raiſed on this ſubject, the archbiſhop 
of VNyons ſo far betrayed the liberties of the 
Gallican church, as to ſtile them encrouch- 


ments on the Holy See, The Cardinal Gondi 


taxed with ignorance the defenders of thoſe 
ſiderties, though they are only a remain of the 


1 com- 


F ” 
37% 5 + 473 


Edict of re- 
union dic- 
tated to the 


They at- 
tempt to 
impoſe on. 


him ftill 


ſeverer ties. 
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common right of churches; and ben A 
pitch did the blindneſs of men riſe, that they 
pere even deſirous of violating the national 
as, in order to crouch. in feryitude to the 
| Wodan an! 

| Fonts At laſt, the duke of — . — ſelzed 
E the marquiſate of Saluzzo, under pretence o 
. Aue 1 barrier to hereſyg the duke of 
affyfiaated, Guiſe being ſuſpected, of holding intelligence 
with ich, and having but one ſtep more to de- 
throne a phantom king; Henry having no re- 
ſource in che laws, thought he could preſerve 
himſelf by an act of violence, and ako 
duke and the cardinal de Guiſe to be aſſaſ- 
bazted. That prelate, as violent as the duke 
was circumſpect, had often talked of giving 
king a capuchin's crown. Their brother, 
dhe duke of Mayenne, who was then at Lyons, 
Was left at Ueerpr n. the Gardinabde Bour- 
ling iT bon was arreſted. 5 1194 $3. Oh 
wh webs... After this — — Abe, the king ouglit 
— wt to have taken advantage: of the conſternation 
ye of the factious, made himſelf maſter of Paris, 
gruſhed the Sixteen, and vigorouſly exerted an 
authority, which had been long trampled on; 
but he did nothing of all this, gave no order, 
took no precaution, and contented himſelt 
f wih, publiſhing manifeſtoes in hin cum excuſe. | 
Death 't About that time died his mother the famous 
e Catharine Medici, who had been Jong neglected, 
nee after having kindied ſo many diſcords and wars 
50 to noi phy the moſt violent and unprincipled ambition 
—— inflamed a human heart. The miſ- 
unes of * dene and the ſtate were a 
20 ns dreadful 
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_ dreadful refutation of her maxim, i Divide: and 
govern. On her death-bed ſhe adviſed, the king 
to be be reconciled to Henry IV. and to leave 
copſciences at liberty. This was at leaſt ono 
in her life giving an advice. agreeable! rr on 
public good. 

10 The-fanaticiſm 7 che, hagners had. alre 
broken all bounds. That worthleſs, faction of 
the Sinteen, compoſed of a few prieſts, and or 
tbe moſt part an inſenſate mob, being enraged 
at the murder of the Guiſes, put the capital in 
combuſtion, and their fury. was but too much 
favoured: by the blind prejudices which pre- 
vailed among the generality of the clergy and 
monks. Violent preachers, and. confelſors Kill. 
x wn to be dreaded, every where made rebel - 
lion a ſacred duty, and the Sorbonne autho- 
riſed it by a decree, which it was attempred ta 
make the parliament ſubſcrihe. 
On their refuſal, an attorney api Pusis 


444 


v. 325 
of the 'Sh Ke 
0 


; nay "> Axio 


The parliaq 


5 le-Clere, whom the duke of Guiſe had appointed er 


governor of the Baſtille, impriſoned the illuſ- 
trious Achilles de Harlai, the firſt preſident, 
_ arid the other magiſtrates followed cba 
after which, a new parliament, created by the 
Sixteen, uſurped the temple of juſtice, and 
confirmed the league in its full extent, with 
the addition of an oath to revenge the death of 
the Guiſes n the anne and et 
of the murder. $5536 
What Henry ul. ought: to burg done at che 
beginning of the troubles; he at laſt determined 
when reduced to extremity, and reconciled 
Ane to ee eee notwith- 
ſtanding 


_ * {1 8 * 
79 __ by 


Reconcili. 55 
ation of the 
two * ; 
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mſanding ſo many reaſons for diſtruſt, had the 
| 3 teſolution to join him. Then appeared a mo- 
nitory of Sixtus V. ordering the king of France 

to appear un him in perſon or by proxy, 
within ſixty days, to clear himſelf from the 
murder of the Cardinal de Guiſe, and declar- 
Jung him excommunieated in virtue of the bull 
in Cizna' Domini, if he did not inform the Holy 

See of his obedience. The monarch” had ſo- 
_- ficited abſolution at Rome, and ſtruck with this 
new thunderbolt, trembled according to cuſ- 
tom. Wet ut conguer, ſaid Henry IV. and we 

hull be abſolved; But of — be pere. — n be 
"excommunicated. Trig fly No ab, 

r It s certain, e court 5 ee 

Gone towns, to take its meaſures according to the event; 
„aud ſtill more unqurſtionable, that a man muſt 
bhaye been a leaguer, or ſomething like. it, not 
„0 reject ſo. odious a ſummons; yet the moni- 

bon ee tbry was publiſhed: at Meaux, and in like man- 
mauer at Chartres, not withſtanding the oppoſition 
8 -of the biſſiop, vyho uſed frequently to ſay, The 
. cenſures of '#he pope bave no force on this fide the 
; 5 - mountains, and ure frozen in their paſſage” over 
| | the Apr. \(Vidithe Tranflation of De Thou's 
Neſtirutians and Corrections, lib. 95 „5 
sieze of The two kings beſieged Paris, and encamped 
Lia at.. at St. Cloud, where Henry III. was ſtabbed by 
finated by James Clement, a young Dominican prieſt, 
James e whom the preachers, the caſuiſts, and his prior, 
6H eee 1 ag impelled to the crime, by ſhewing him 
heaven as the reward of the tegicide This 
traitor had cauſed himſelf to be introduced, 

under Peer of being entruſted with im- 
* 8 Portant 
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portant commiſſions, and died upon the ipot, 


pierced with a multitude of wounds, by Which 
en he eſcaped torture, and even examina- 


9 * 


He was canoniſed by the fanatics in 


2 aris, who extolled him above Judith, and 
placed his image on the altars. Sixtus V. ex- 
preſſed the higheſt admiration of this daring 
act of Clement, which he did not bluſh to 
compare to the incarnation of the Word, 20 
the reſurrection of the Saviour. It is incon ; 
* ceivable (ſays the judicious De Thou), 
that he could expreſs himſelf in terms ſo 
e indecent and unworthy of the common father 
„ of the faithful.” But if he did it, every 
thing may be accounted for "by the ee ww 
-rit of infatuation, 

This pomiff, who was one of the moſt KY 
\traordinary - men of his time, died the year 
following, 1590, at the age of ſixty- nine. 42 
a rigorous execution of juſtice, he cleared the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate from thoſe ſwarms of robbers, 
with which it was infeſted by the fault of the 


government; and by prudent economy was en- 


abled to adorn Rome with obelifks and foun- 
tains of equal utility and magnificence; to 
build a 2 and the Vatican library; to pro- 


cure for the people continual plenty; to enrich k. 
his family without raiſing clamours, and to 


leave at his death above five millions of gold. 
He projected the conqueſt of Naples. Indeed, 
: compliment and a pad are tos ſmall à price for 


- 0 kingdom: fazd he, upon receiving the uſual ho- 


mage from Philip II. It is manifeſt, that he was 
not a dupe to the bigotted zeal of that * 
IBG | | E 


by 
DL ”" 4, '% 
'8 4 
ws 


: * m_ 
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ot entertained the utmoſt contempt for Hen= 
I. and is reported by Naude to have one 
427 faid, J bave done every thing in m power 
to riſe 7 the condity on of a monk, a e does 


5 thing. 2 Lan 25 fall into. . 12 cience af 


a * he encomiums he be owed on 
ry IV. and Elizabeth ATE proofs,.. that ik. 5 ho, 
ach ed the papal. power in derogation. to 
rights of crowned heads, he had th e ſoul and 


; 5 jus of a man formed for reigning. Perhax * 


Saying of 
Elizabeth 
with regard 


to that pope. 


would have ruled with greater glory ove. 


ſecular than the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. 


According to Leti, Elizabeth, with whom 
he ſecretly negociated for the conqueſt of Na- 


ples, ſpoke of him in theſe terms: He is not 
a pope-prieft, but a pope- king. Unluckily, he 


on occaſion. followed too cloſely the maxims of 


the prieſts of his time. Yet he did not love 


Vrban vII. 


5 | 54 
55 "ai court, e his zeal for the leagu 


the Jeſuits, though they were ſo zealous ſup⸗ 


porters of the opinions and intereſts of Rom & 
Fs and ordered them to quit England. 


Urban VII. bis ſucceſſor, ſcarce enjoyett the 
tiara. Gregory XIV. à native of Milan, w 
by birth and principle was attached to * St 


as we ſhall Tee under the epocha of 7 e | 
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HR E E ſons of Ts iL NE 1 Right of | 
ed in ſucceſſion, and left no children, the % . 
branch of Valois was extin& ; and Henry de cn. 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, a deſcendant of St. 

Louis, was the late king's couſin only in the 
two-and-twentieth degree; yet the crown be- 

longed to him, as being firſt prince of the 

blood. Providence ſeemed to have diſpoſed 

the events, and to have formed the heart and 
underſtanding of this prince, to make him 4 

model for the kings of France. His faults, 


3 5 which 
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which we ſhall not differnble, were thoſe of a 


feeling and elevated ſoul. 5 ; 


Heroic valour, wonderful ſagacity, ge Bere 
beneficence, love of glory and his Sk y 


frankneſs, rectitude, ceconomy, à talent for 


buſineſs, a habit of application, an amiable 


aud noble fincerity, all naturally contributed to 
ſecure the voluntary homage of a people in 


wete bound to obey him by his birth-ri 
cles is. But his religion, which was Calvinifizat, 


though without bigotry, fullied his cxcllebt 
qualities in the eyes of the majority of the na- 
tion, and carried them 1o far as even to violate 
on his account. a fundamental law, which would 
have been reſpected in favour of a child, an 
ideot, or even a wicked prince, if fanaticifin 


"3 bad not thrown the French into a delirium. 


The duke of Mayenne, head of the league, 
u ier the death of his brothers, though poſſeſſed 
neither of their activity nor boldneſs, might 
have taken the title of king; but he choſe ra- 


ther to confer it on the old cardinal de Bourbon, 


who was ſtill a priſoner. Henry IV. being 
abandoned by the greater part, and his forces 
reduced to ſix thouſand men from thirty thou- 
ſand, ' with whom he had begun the ſiege of 


Paris, retired towards Dieppe; when the duke 


Battles of 
Arques and 
Ivri. 


his ry We the battle: My children, if 


of Mayenne purſued him with an army of three 
or four times his numbers, and loſt the battle 
of Arques. Next year the conqueror gained a 

complete victory at Ivri. It was on this occa- 
ſion that he made the following noble ſpeech to 


20 
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you, loſe fight. 7 the eee rolls to my. white, 
Plume; v will | 
ou and glory. God. 14 fer Us... In fact, he ſet = (33K 2H 
an, arg 4, Wt Gt IF 1 A de ile up 10 


. 


E emis]. 8 
_ aris was hon 7 bebe wh = <ng 1590. 

hatred of the leaguers d iſplayed itſelf with Pirate es 

more violence, in proportion as the king ſnew :- 
ed himſelf more worthy, of affection, .. The 

cardinal de Bourbon being lately dead. the Sor⸗ 

bonne decided (for at that time the theologians 
decided every thing), that Henry, being a re- 

lapſed and excommunicated heretic, could not 

be acknowledged, even :baugh. be ſhould. he ab. . 

falved. from the cenſures. The parliament, de- the wu 
 prived. of its moſt. worthy, members, approved y bonne,” 

this ſhameful decree, and prohibited all propo-- | 

ſals of accommodation. with Henry, under pajn I” 

of death. A. regiment. of, prieſts. and, monks, 

armed with cuiraſſes and muſkets, patrpled the 

ſtreets, in order. to animate the populace who 

were already tranſported with frenzy. Ja the 

mean time, the famine; became inſupportahle: 

and, bread Was made of human bones ground 

to powder. But the wretched, enthuſiaſts were 

| couraged. by. the palm of martyrdom, held omitted 

ji th. to them by the Sorbonne ; > While, the 
wmonks, who preached it up, felt very Beile f 

the ſcarcity. The convents were ſearched, and 

A RA, of. proviGons found, which Agde 
* a ſma 
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4 fmall relief  the-thiſery.of 
5 titude: Tis & ebnen eic 4 (£97 7 1 
Exceſſive le- Had not Henry been moved wih pity for 
* thoſe madmen, he would infallibly have taken 
Panne.. tie capital, Where two hundred thouſand / men 
| were pining with want. But, J had ratherige 
Yo ny! 2: faid he, than vet poſſeſſion of it when! en- 
Lirtiy ruined by the death of fo many. perſous. Be: 
is the uſeleſs mouths a free paſſage, and per- 
- his officers and ſoldiers to ſend in re- 
. freſhiments to their friends. By | this paternal 
Kindneſs, which the rigours of war do not per- 
— in fuch cireumſtantes, he loſt the fruit of 
his labours, and prolonged the civil war. 
3 "'Phili fl. had a view to the crown of France, 
Farncſe de» and therefore protected the league; but ſent 
n it only ſmall ſuccours, that be might keep it in 
a ſtate: of ſubſervience to his deſigns, Being 
5 ws now apprehenſive. that the taking of Paris 
would draw on tlie ſubmiſſion of the whole 
kingdom,” he ordered the duke of Parma to 
march to its relief; upon which, that great ge- 
neral quitted the Low- Countries, Where young 
Maurice, fon and ſucceſſor of that prince of. | 
Orange who had been aſſaſſinated, ſupported 
the Dutch republic by extraordinary efforts; 
and, at His approach, Henry raiſed the ſiege. 


to offer him * But Paris being relleved, 

which was all that Farneſe wiſhed, that general 
base ee avoided coming to an engagement, 
| and returned to the prefting affairs of his: gor 
* aſs 7 vernment in the Low- Countries. The ſitua- 
tuation of, tion of the Ew was POS 4 he was with» 


Henry. 


7 anten 4 Que: 
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our money; and his troops were diſpirited;/ and 
ready to quit his ſtandards. One day he = 
even obliged to take'a dinner with his ſup » „e 
tendant, Francis d'O, who thought more ler An ps 
his o- advantage ee neceſſities: of ths: 5 
ſovereigns* * * aan WB HW nic n 
his diſaſter Wñ§s fellowed by other ehigor\ Taraion of 
tunes. The doke of Savoy, not content with woo * 
the marquiſate of Saluzzo, wanted to ſeize - 
Dauphin and Provence; the former of Wich 
Was ſaved by Leodiguieres, an able general. 
But Provence received the duke with tranſports 
of Jidy g and the parliament of Aix, ia a fit of 
delirium, Which e but too common, named 
him beutenant: Funder the crown of Fran. 
. Gregory NIV. om his fide ordered all Perſons, 27 4 
under pain of excommounication, to quit the gt - 4 - "pla 
party of a prince, who! was 4 berrtic, and de. fern the 
proved of all his dominions. He did more: he 
| — money to the leaguers. Money 1 
ſent from Rome to France! it was not the 
leaſt extraordinary phænomenon of that time. 
Philip already imagined that he was ſure of the: 
crown, either for himſelf or his daughter; and 
if the gixteen had been endowed: with as much 
prudemce as boldneſs, he would perhaps have 
obtained it, at leaſt for a time, until the na - | 
tion felt all the diſgrace: of . to a 9. 1 
reigaryoke, tt eee eee fi : 
Theſe hot-headed rebels, breaking "ta 5 The Sis'cen 
all reſtraint, and pretending to give . to 2 8 5 
duke of Mayenne as well as the others, dug von them- 
a pit / for themſelues, eveſr by their exceſſes, e br, 


their bite, 


The parliament not havigg paſſed ſentence of * 


Vor. II. 0M | death 
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Een a man whom they wanted to deſtroy; 
they cauſed three magiſtrates to be hanged, and 
amo the reſt, Briſſon, who exerciſed: the of- 
+...» kice of -Firkt President. Mayenne, irfitated by 
-* * theſe, proceedings, .cams;to Paris, took, his mea- 
| ſurxes with ſecrecy and prudence, delivered up 
5 Ha, of the moit violent to the exetutioner, 
e Nie Buſſi le Clera out of the Baſtile, and 
thus, put an end to a deteſtable faction, which 
derived its whole ſtrength from the madneſs of 
mo fanaticiſm. Jo 6. e e e vow vinielg 
Feary be. Still the king's affairs, were in no better fitua+ | 
wÞ tion. Some ſuccours, from England and Ger- 
Mo put him in a condition to beſiege Rouen 
t. T met with an obſtinate reſiſtance ;1 and, 
1 when he hoped to triumph over it, had the 
n mortification of ſeeing his prey again ſnatched 
ht deke of from, him by the —— Parma. He raiſed 
bee the liege, burning with deſire to revenge him 
ges im to 
re the ſelf by a battle; but Farneſe, | purſued-and 
b hard, preſſed in Normandy, eſcaped him by 
paſſing the Seine in the night, on a bridge of 
pHoats ; à retreat which was the more g 
(ht geen as Henry believed it to be impoſſiple. „That 
general, Wes 6 general died ſoon after in Flanders, at 
| of forty- ſeven. The luſtre of his mi- 
ar fs talents Was een by his virtues; 
and no man would haye been more proper to 
bring back the United Provinces to thei 
„ 3 had it been paſſible to fin a reme- 
dy far the evils. rages. pretend perſe- 
cution. nnr | ank 
The. duke of fea loſt Provence; 
and Ber GRIT: bag the: pope's troops, 


1 2 without 


W * * 
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without the inveteracy of the leaguers ſeemi 
to be weakened. The following fack 


wi 
throw additional light upon the 10 of the 
age. The count de Bouchage, brother of the 
duke de Joyeuſe, had turned Capuchin in pochia. 
1387 but was obliged, under pain of commit- 
ting a mortal ſin, to quit the monaſtie habit, in 
order to put himſelf at the head of the army. 


His vocufion to enter into the order of Capu- 


— ona habit he afterwards reſumed), 
lainly proves that he was not an Alexander 


rs with confidence and enthuſiaſt 
2 Tho party ſtill took the impreſſion of the 
court 6f Rome; and Clement VIII. (Aldo- 
btandin) following che ſteps of Gregory XIV. 
kept 4 legate at Paris, Who directed its mo- 
tions: The French were exhorted by a bull to 
elect king, and Mayenne aſſembled the 
St neral. In this aſſembly, where. the 


——_ imagined themſelves the repreſenta- 


—— nation, the legate required an oath 
never to teceive Henry, even though he ſhould 
abjure hereſy Which we have already ſeen was 


wo bur it was doubtleſs proper to inſpire 


K 28 
- 


Fe 


1594, 
That 


of Rome 
and Philip 
II. endea- 
your :0 pro- 
cure the 2 
lection of 2 
of 4} % 
87 


5 2 


king 
F 


preſcribed by the Sorbonne as a duty. The © 
duke of Feria, ambaſſador of Philip II. de- 


manded the throne for the infanta of Spain, on 


condition that ſhe married the young duke of 


Guiſe. The laws of the kingdom were tram- 
pled under foot, and it was on the point of 


being given to a foreign maſter. Happily the 


parliament, rouſing from its ſhameful lethargy, 
paſſed an arret conformable to the Salic law, 


which” no pretext of religion could ſuperſede; 


% * 6g 2 and 
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and the more c᷑heſe magiſtrates had wandered 
from their duty, the more did this arret con- 
ſound the ſeditou ds eh of Hao Dr 1 
Henry e- But if Henry perſiſted in his religion, his 
— Mohit: and his efforts met with unſurmountable 
rs was Obſtacles; of which he was ſenſible; and had 
| repeated y declared that he was ſincerely deſi- 
rous of being inſtructed; that he was ready to 
embrace the truth, as ſoon as he was convinced 
of his error; and that the irreconcileable war 
carried on againſt him was the ſole reaſon why 
he did not employ all his thoughts on that im- 
5 Portant object. Nothing could be more Tit 
than his complaints. The legate, the Sp 
arqds, and enthuſiaſts had carried their obſtinacy 
de woch height, as to reject a project for a 
Conference between the two parties. However, 
theſe conferences were held at Surene, but with- 
Ts out producing any e r e 0 
He deter- Ithe eatholics of the king party began to 
ence, and: eothpleis of his perſeverance in Calviniſm, and 
abjures the moderate men of that perſuaſion repreſented 
to him the neceſſity of a change; telling him 
ttzhat the Cannon of the maſs was neceſſary to 
make him triumph over the rebels. Even 
ſome of the reformed miniſters ſoftened the 
- Gifficulties, by acknowledging that ſalvation 
Was pollible in the Roman church. At: laſt he 
"conferred one or two days wirh ſome biſhips, 
took his reſolution, and performed the ceremo- 
ny of abjuration at St. Denys, in preſence of a 
| Fan ne of the Pariſians; the people flocking 
- to that ceremony, though the legate, to crown = 
the unjuſt conduct in Romiſh court, had 
: prohi- 
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kibited all men from aſſiting at it, öder | 
pain. of "excommunication. 

Though it can ſcarcely be 4oubred that poli Vet he is 
tical motives had a ſhare in the monarch's con. d . 
verſion, yet perhaps it was one of the moſt be- tieim. 
neficial dere for the kingdom that ever Was t. 
ken. What hope was there of otherwiſe put- 
ting an end to the civil War, when ſome unbri- 
dled leaguers embraced that oceaſion to redgu- 
ble their efforts? A pariſh, prieſt of Paris 
preached nine ſermons againſt the abſolution 
3 to uthe king by the archbiſnop of Bour- 

A Savoyard Cordelier, treating the ſame 

base end his hearers to pray to God, 

— che pope might not lend an ear to the in- 
ſtances of the Man ef Bearn, and might refuſe * 

to abſobve him. A preaching biſhop of Senlis 250 

ptomiſed in the pulpit to prove that the Man 

of Bearne was a baſtard, and unworthy of the 

- crown; A waterman, named Barriere, wass 

convicted of a deſign: to aſſaſſinate that prince, 

and named four er or nooks who inſtjgared _ " 

him to the crime. b 
Henry had deen eie into the capital. in 1604. 

1594, and, while he was there giving remark- ** 
"able. proofs - of his beneficence and zeal for the 

blic 3 was wounded in the throat with a 
ife by a young fanatic, named John Chatel. 

When the aſſaſſin was interrogated, he alledged 

the doctrine of tyrannicide, which he had 

- learned among his maſters the Jeſuits, and had 

heard preached elſewhere. The Jeſuits and 
f To aq mr were! the only perſons who from the 


n een 35 begin- 


486 


Baniſhmept 
of the Jeſu- 
. 
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beginning e obſtinately in the oY" till 
E. pope ſhould give judgment; aud-this was 
an additional motive for believing them more 
dangerous. They were therefore baniſhed by 
the parliament, which like wiſe cauſed their li- 
brarian Guignard to be hanged; ſome: libels 
againſt the king, being found in his on hand- 
writing among his papers. This ſociety, Which 


was an object of hatred, not only to the teligi - 


Reaſon and 
ridicule ſuc- 
ceſsfully 
employed a- 
gainlt the 
league. n 


1 T3 


1 


oniſts, but to a great number of catholics, al- 
ready felt by daily experience hey difficult it 
was to conciliate a regard for their country with 
the tpicic of their order. 

Let us here remark, . for the (ET 
letters, and for the ſake of general utility, that 
the decay of the league is in a great meaſure 
aſcribed to ſome ingenious writings, particular-' 


y the Menippean Satire. Reaſon and ridicule, 
©... ufimaſked its abſurd ſuperſtition and deteſtable 


| Cunt? Ridicule pierces, reaſon enlightens: 


ner or later, they triumph: over every 


obſtacle ; and, by their help, an infinite num- 
ber of abus have infenfibly vaniſhed: © The 


beiten whoſe intereſt it was to maintain them, 


or imagined } it their duty to ſtand forth in their 
defence, in vain endeavoured to tie up che 
hands. of the authors, and ſhut the eyes of the 


| readers, "Unleſs they deſtroyed all tatte for 


reading, their oppoſition could only augment 
the li erty of the one, and the curioſity of the 
other. The greateſt part of the works, whoſe 
1 is at preſent acknowledged, and whoſe 


e o e * haye been pers by en en, at 
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— with the moſt diſgraceful-condemaas 
How important is it then to favour the 
noble and ipirited deſire ro inſtruct mankind, g 
* ſame time that it is of the greateſt moment N 
to repreſs ok onal e eee : 
ur 8 5 1.50] eon 0 
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Al yo "of the King at Ron WO 15 Yor : 
dung. Death of 7 hilt. 11 ar e af . N „ee wetra F 
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FT AE king bad now een. 3 1 two. reggioiz 
I. bears, and during that whole time had; Hin bw 

ited. an a HAR rom the pope, without, dalved'by 

which it Was 1 Clement 


for an.excommunicared, If 
ſovereign to dilarm, fanaticiſm. But the pre: 
tenſions, Rome, and the politics LF 
threw a thouſand obſtacles in * way of a me 
— — — itſelf ſo, eaſy to be diſpatched. Re] 
E rench. ambaſfadors, Du 8 and D'Of 
erwards cardinals), were obliged, to IR 
the,greateſt, dexterity, in order to ſecure the h 
nour and rights of the 8 which the 2 0 
court. wanted to make Ne as Her gift, 
Clement. VIII. W PE. refuſal in any othe * cixe, 
cumſtances woulc e been fatal to the Hol 1 
os at laſt conten ere WE AE ur impoſing, 

is odious. conditiong, One of the principal, o, er 
was, the 6 OO of the council, of Tran conditions. 
G 84 and 
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be its decrees ; except. thoſe. : 
Wee ch might diſturb the public peace; 
if any ſuch there were. It is a remarkable eir- 
oo row cumſtance, that, Henty IV. was, en by 
Way of penance, to ſay the Chaplet every. da 
Shs 38 8 every Wedneſday, the Roſary cn 
Saturday, &c.. During the ceremony ef 
oo abſolution,, the ambaſſadors kaelt, and, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom, at the end of every 
werle of the Miserere, received a ſtroke of 3 
Courge from the hand of the Pope: This is 
an allegorical i imitation of thę manner inwhich- 
| the Romans enfranchiſed their 7 ETON 
The chief Doubtleſs theſe humilating, ceremonies ape 
wbjeaed, PEATEd. abſolutely. neceſſary, as the king ex- 
an new preſſed, great ſatisfaction. The leaguers having 
6. 
. den APN, no pretext, for their rebellion, the league 
1 0 neceſfarily was diſſolved. But the duke af 
wage 25 Mayenne, 0 ſupported by Philip II. ginn 
held out, that be might obtain adyantageous 
terms; in conſequence of which; war was ger 
clared againſt Spain, though the nation Was 
little capable of carrying it on. Henry a 
ing againſt. Mayenne, who was in his govern- 
ment of een met and defeated Aa 8 
'at Fontaine F rangoiſe, where, with 
Dj. 2 e of Aroops, he faced. CY thouſand: dan- 
edge gers. . his. temerity had more than once ſuc- 
ceeded ith him; yet it was juſtly blamed by 
the vet” officers, becauſe its conſequences; .. 
„„ might. be dreadful. Mayenne ſubmitted in 
0 6 595 he obtained three fortreſſes for his ſecu- 
tit and the generous monarch, ſhewed him. 
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ele KK, rather” } his: Teng Yak, 0 conqueror. NE: 2 
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te duke de Dari another prince of the 
Lorraine family, a nd govetor of e 
perfiſted in s rebellion einge or 
*AI-the chiefs of the league exacted 1 Henry faith 
rices" for their" ſabmiſfion: but the civil wars peng, 
ad? ſo fumned the kingdom, that the reſtora i 
tion of tranquillity could not be too deariy 
purchaſed; and the King faithfully performed 
Whatever he promiſed, even when his authority 
was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that he ſermed in a 
condition to break his word with fafety: an 
example of Probity which was the more worthy! 8 
of admiration, as, at the ſame time that jůe 
diſcharged” obligations of ſo burdenſomt a W 5.55 a0 
ture, 85 found means to relieve his ops, oe eee 
make his kingdom flouriſn. an 
We ſhall take a rapid ſkerch- of 85 events of: Events of 
the war, that we may at our leifure contem- ih Spain, 
plitte che public happineſs. Calais was taken 
for the Spaniards, by a French officer in their 
ſervice; and that conqueſt was followed by che 
ſurpriſal of Amiens, through the fault of the? 
citizens, who had taken the defence of it upon 
themſelves.” But Henry, having with difhculty 
means to pay a body of troops, hetoi. 
cally” recovered that place; reduced Bretagne 3 
to obedience, obliged the duke de Mercœur to dabmihse 
ſubmit, and ſoon calmed the apptehenſions ef Merceur, 
which had filled the hearts of all good peer, 
men. Mg '* 1911 1 233 22 
The proteſtants' at that time ire him e 1598. 
as much uneaſineſs as the enemy. Though he _— : 
had granted them liberty of conſcience, Which, be the Cal- 
even Wor the prodent part of the catholics, 'was * 
deemed 


"4, 895 


who convinced the magiſtrates, that the peace 
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oo one or on 
vexgation for vi Jar religians. 
the violence of party th pps — forth: 
42 favour, they wesried him wich ſedi- 
tigus demands, and even gave gauſe to appie - 
bend 1 — — tol Bree. 
tagne, 1 | if requ! 10 18 y them. 
in order to avid greater evils; and this produr 
ced the famous edict of Nantz, Whicb, heſices 
the public exerciſe af their religion in ſeveral 
towns, capacitated them fot holding offices. 
put chem in poſſeſſion of ſome places, 48. 
dges of their ſecurity, fox eight years, and 
eſtabliſned ſalaries. for theit miniſtets, Phe 
damours of the clergy, doctors, and preachers: 
were to no purpoſe; and the reſiſtance of the: 
Parliament ieled to the ręaſons of the prince, 


. ae e ſtate conſtituted the 8 of gthe 


Philip II. 
tired of 2 
ruinous N 


Ms of 


BEL 


church: and that the grand object of Harkrere | 
ment ought to be, to inſpire all, whether c= 
tholics or not, with the principles of ard 
their country, which are by no means incom- 
Patible with the difference of worſhip. . 
Meantime the king of Spain, weighed daun 
with age and infirmities, grew weary of a war, 
which 3 up immenſe treaſures, Eliza- 


beth, though diſpleaſed with Henry's' conver- 
ſion, continued her aſſiſtance to hint, ande- 
the United Provinces; and the Engliſh; navy 
became every day more formidable. The ad- 
miral Effingham, accompanied by the earl of 

5 acl Eder, a new favourite of the queen, atta attacked 
NI "oo NO the Spaniards, even in e 


VF * 
, 
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of Cadiz the city was *pillaged ànd chevtefs | 
of the enemy was eſtimated" at twenty millions of 
dueats. The ambitious Philip taped no ad. 
vantage ftom the troubles wich which he hae 
lied Europe, and had loft all hopes of obtain -- 
ing tlie cron of France, Either for himfelf oof 
his daughter the pope exhorted the proteſt. 
auts to lay don their arms, and the negocia! 
The court of Spain refuſing to acknowledge Henry t eat, 
the republic of Holland, and Elizabeth to rely. 
abandon” tbeir cauſe, Henry was compelled by! 
neceſſity to treat ſeparately. He laid his red: 
ſons before the allies; without diſſimulation or 
artifice; and, determined by the exigencies of 
the ſtate, concluded the ad vantageous treaty of 
Vervins, which put him in poſſeſſion of all che Peace of 
conqueſts made by the Spaniards in Picard: 
Philip II. died ſoon after, at the age of ſel pes m of 
venty. tw] d. Gloomy,” jealous, diſtruſtful, rev / bp 
vengeful,” diſſembling, ſuſpicious; cruel, min- ter. 
gling hypocriſh wich zeal, and malice wittf am 
bition; if he had vaſt political kill, an unz 
wearied application to *buſinefs, prof dung 
knowledge of mankind, prodigidus po-Wer hFt,tt 
riches, he certainly was deſtit ute of what makes 
the true merit ef a king. In fact, his reigagg 
(and it laſted forty-two years) was pu, G f 
numberleſs calamities, which were felt by his 
on ſubjects, in common with other nations; * 
He was a ſavage and implacable ty rant, Who his tyranny, 
wanted to rule by terror. The grandes of his 
court, and kis miniſters, were only ſlaves at his 
feet. One day, the duke of Alva having ven“ 


tured 
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Hiſt to enter his cloſet withour ſending in his 
name,'Whar inſolence! cried he, with à furious 
look; you deferve the are bst dies geg 


ge of "this monarch's falſe 
ol vier of his enterpriſes, 
his means, and his ſucceſſes. He attempted to 
efiflave the Low- Countries, to cruſh" En gland, 
ſubdue France, and forte the ſectaries ws ſub⸗ 
mit to the ancient religion; and to ſucceecd in 
"theſe projects, by his: own acknowled gment, 
expended five hundred and fixty-four millions 
of ducats. Yet” Holland eſtabliſhed her re- 
Public, in deflance of che efforts of his deſpo- 
tiſm; England triumphed over his armaments, 
und gave him dangetous blows; and France, 
 porwithſtanding the wars and difſenſions he had 
Findled in it, again united under the lawful 
ſovetreign. It is true, the inquifition has pre- 
a ee Ne . 3 er in _ boar 


His vaſt en- That we may ; 


See. politics, let us take 


Sag > Ca babe of 
| werling te Cle che e eden 

The cas This kingdom, though nature has been la- 

, de viſh to it of her favours, fell imo a ſtate of 

E zu- languor, which, after a little reflection, cannot 

25 e Furprifing. At firſt view, the conqueſt of 

*America- ſeems to open to it an inexhauſtible 
"ſource of proſperity; but this notion is falſe. 

The. avarice of the Spaniards being attracted 

by the treaſures of the New World, they de- 

"INIT their country, neglected "agriculture, 

B aban- 
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abandoned their manufactures, and forgot thi 
the productions of the earth, and the fruits 8 

a n are the only real riches. 
Fbey (were, plunged. into the gulph of luxury 
andi effeminacy by a Dpolence.... 


and.cfeminacy by a tranſitory opolence., The 
wanners were corrupted, and, the loye ok 
labour was extioguiſhed by a pride frequently 
Fidicylous, ” Whar was the, conſequence ?—In 
Proportion as gold and filyer became common, 
_ grain. and manufaCtures increaſed. in price. 
-They. were obliged to ſeek. elſewhere'for the 
neceſlaries which they could not find at hoe, 
10,purchake them of foreigners, and to pay. the 
Price which: the ſellers were pleaſed to impoſe. 
Thoſe riches, flowed out of the ſtate in rapid 
ſtreams, leaving behind. chem only, vices, bar- 
[renneſs, and beggary. Philip II. whom, they 
It firſt enabled to make the greateſt attempts, 


og 
* 
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found himſelf reduced to 4 ftate of inſoſ- 
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The Spaniſh monarchy continued to decline 


under his fon Fhilip III, a prince incapable. of 


_ governing, The favourites reigned in his 


weder de duke of Lerms, who mas prime 
miniſter, being himſelf unable to ſupport the 


weight of government, threw it upon Calde- 


rona, a man who had riſen, from the, loweſt 


krank. The clergy, who had already tog mock. 


Power, acquired more; almoſt every, depart- 
ment of government was managed on falſe 
Principles, and Spain made but one 15 from 
the height of graadeur to decay. The fortune 
viduals: after riſing to a certain pitch, it verges 
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do 


It ſenſibly 

declines un- 
der Philip 
III. | 
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' The Impe- 
rial branch 
languiſhing 
under Ro- 
dolphus II. 


Gebhard, 
elector of 
Cologne, 
turns Calvi- 
niſt, and is 
depoſed. 
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to its ruin, unleſs. its foundations be cemonted 

by prudence ; but it is difficult to couple pru- 
denee with fortune. 
_ It was a Bappineſs, if not for Germany, at 
leaſt for the reſt of Europe, that the Imperial 
branch of Auſtria had been in. a languiſhing 
ſtate for a number of years; the whole thoughts 
of the emperor Rodolphus II. were turned 
upon aſtronamy,: chemiſtry, experimental phi- 
loſophy, and horſes, while the politics of Phi- 


lip II. were ſetting the world in a flame. Ac- 
cordingly, the empire furniſhes few remarkable 


events. Only ſome diſturbances. were raiſed by 
the  rivalſhip of the two religions. Gebhard, 
elector of A = having embraced - CalvE 
niſm, and married, in 1583, the chapier and 
cated and depoſed by Gregory XIII., and the 


3 Soyt# 


| 1 lending him no aſſiſtance, becauſe 


e had embraced the Calviniſt, not the Luthe- 


ran religion, he was defeated, forſaken, and re- 


Clement 
VIII. ſeises 
Ferrara and 

Comacchio. 


ired to Straſburg, where he ended his days. 
An emperor, who, had been attentive t tl 
affairs of Italy, would not perhaps have: ſufs 
fered the territory of Ferrara 10 be again 
vnited to the eccleſiaſtical. dominions. After 
the death of Alphonſo II. duke of Ferrara and 
Modena, Cæſar d'Eite, his couſin- german, was 


territory of Ferrara and Comaechio, under pre- 
tence that Cæſar's mother being only, the 

daughter of a citizen, he ought, to be looked | 
upon as illegitimate; and that prince being 
Wa WAX 4c gen sha p Se teen 
VVV com- 


his lawful, heir; but Clement VIII. ſeized' the 
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commodation, and renounced that duchy, con- 
testing | himſelf: with Modena, Carpi, and Re. 

go, ye dee eh Ge Fey r br „ 
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7 was right, and governin perly alder wor= 
y himſelf, yet —_— — 2 Sans ke. oro 
friend and able miniſter, to execute! the great 
defigns which his zeal for the proſperity of 
the nation had prompted him to form. Both 
thaſe he had found in the celebrated duke of 
Sulli (then marquis of Roſny); a man of e 
traordinary parts, and of a ſoul ſtill ſuperiot to 
his genius; accuſtomed almoſt from his infane 
to every ſpecies of heroiſm; and-who, being 
charged with the adminiſtration i in 196, o & 
ſhewed. Himſelf a conſummate miniſter. We 
mall elſewhere give an account of his labours 
in regulating the finances, and the faccefs with + 
which he healed the wounds of the ſtate. Per-: 
haps, he as much deſerves to be admired for 
his conduct in quality of the g's: friend, as 5 
in that of miniſter.” 
Henry, too ſenſible to A Win ebet of The | king's 
— — of forgetting: his W 3 


n 
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the lap: of love; and the 5 beuutiful Gahralle 
d' Eſtrẽrs became fo abſelute miſtreſs of his 
heart, that he thought of marryiog her, being 


in hopes of obtaining permiſſion from Rome to 


divorce the Queen Margaret de Valois, from 
whom he had long lived in a ſtate ö 
Gabrielle dying, ſhe was ſucceeded by another 
miſtreſs, Henrietta d' Entragues, a woman 

an artful, intriguing; and ambitious ſpirit, — 


stab inthamed his deſires by N until ſhe Ob- 


= tained a promiſe of marriage. This promiſe 
the king ſnhewed to Sulli, 1 ſigned; and the 


ions miniſter, tranſported Ratio cog it 


The mini- 
hazard of 
being dif- 
Sraced by an 
act of zeal. - 


in pieces. ¶ believe you are mad] cried Henty | 
in a rage. It is true, I am mad, rephed Sulli; 
and I wid I was the any madman in Frumte. 

When, after ſo keen an altercation, he thought 
himſelf irrecoverably diſgraced, he received the 
brevet of grand maſter vf the ordnance! Happy 
is the prince who can procure ſuch a friend! 
If he ſometimes deviates from the right Lare 
at leaſt the truth enlightens him, and 


bim back. The ſentence of divorce; which * 
king; ſolicited, was granted; and he married 


Matty Medici, who:-bore him Louis XIII. in 


1601; but in other pen the match was un- 
fortunate. een ui ig mad eng 


1600. 


War and 


peace with 
the duke of 
Savoy, who 
had uſurped _ 
W 2 
I #7 
1 5 
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It was time to puniſh the duke of: Savoy der 5 
his uſurpations. preſſed him to reſtore 
the marquiſate of Saluzzo, and the duke came 
to Paris to negociate, or rather to intrigue, 
to deceive, and to ſtir up cabals. He pro- 

ſed and failed in his word; and war being 
dee ag t ha. N ee N 


* 
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ib cipally by the indefatigable 
il Sree Belle Peer was afterwards con- 
churd, and he ceded” Breſſe and Bugei for 
the marquiſate of Saluzo. Some people blamed: 
8 but the king, being leſs ambitious 
s than of what tended to the real 
d of kb ſtate, had no need of a paſſage 
[on e ace was abſol nely” ne" 
for che tee): his deſigns. 2 
Brfides, the duke had left the ſeeds of bs March 
bellion in the kingdom; and even ſeduced the Bin, an 
Marechal de Biron, who would have acquired criminal, _ 
the greateſt eſteem by his on ſervices,” and 3 
thoſe of his father, had not his merit been ob: 
litetated by his haughtineſs and inſolent pre. 
- tenſions. + This lord had entered into a er e ee 
wich the duke of Savoy and the court of Spann 
yet the king, who had unqueſtionable proofs 
of his crimeg offered him a pardon only on 
conclirion of confeſſing his guilt; büt Biron re- 
fufing to make any atcknowledgment, or ſnhew 
the leaſt ſigns. of repentance, was at laſt deli- 
vered up to juſtice, it being abſolutely necef-" 
ſary to make him an example. The criminal, 
who was condemned to loſe his head, at his“ 
execution was filled with agonies chat ſeemed dp 
to deprive him of his 2 though he had 
often defied death in battles. So far does 
bravety! in the field fall ſnhort of that firmen 
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of; ſoul, without Wrets there can be no true e 
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Elizabeth had Juſt pefort met with 2- more Disse 


and death 


piercing vexation of the fame kind. Her fa „ the enn 
vourite, che earl of Effex, wanted to be em- egen, fa- 


youri:e of 


* 9% i H h. 8 ployed Elizabeth, 


vp to rebellion by the bulls of Roche and the 
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Death of 
Elizabeth. 


No civil 
wars during 
her reign, 


by deſpair, plunged him into. à conſpiracy apd 
| pas e 
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and homage of the courtiers, directed. to 


This illuſtrious 
. 1 2 2 , * 


overned like 4 great monarch, died. in the 
ventieth year of her age, Her reign, Whie 


time to time. rigorou 


dy checked both the ca- 
412 bY tholics, 
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olics: Who! were become objects of het ful. 
tholics; who! were become objects of her ſuſ- 


VVV 
9 dangerous under the reigns of the Stuarts; 
e Vigllance, activity, and prudence of her 


t is true, that the royal prerogative was al: Extent then 


"6 t 
r „ pert) r h 
moſt unlimited under the Tudors. About 55 — 


excluſive privileges having been las ps attack-. 
frerwards 


the ſtatutes rendered the prince incapable of 


the ſubje&s belong to the ſovereign, and that 


MORE” 


already beginning to bud in men's minds, ſome. 


times ſhewec themſelyes; but the parlament 


were not on that account leſs ſubmiſſive ta che 
5 „„ „„ e eee eee eue 
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ployed in, the reduction of the Iriſh, a people 


equally ſavage and fanatical, who were ſtirred 
vp to rebellion by the bulls. of - Rome an ths 


intrigues « of Spain; but, t 9715 5 17 the 


head of a very confiderab le army, h 8 


ried in the enterpriſe, Which is fuccefſor, 6 
Mountjoy, afterwards brought to a Be 
conclulign, Upon, this the queen's affection 


cooled, and he: was, diſgraced; yet it. is, ng 
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bis offences, he had. ſtill continued to be Wi 


of which his haſty impetuqus Face rt) Al 
by Spa plunged him into à con 2 . 


queſtioned but ſhe would have p ardoned 108. N 
had he prudently ſuffered time to or inſtea 


rebellion. Ile was. ſeized, and, after a Mart 
trial, beheaded in 1601. 'Yet, notwithſtanding 


object of Elizabeth's affection, 15 A 5 
obtained his pardon, but! he diſ dained to ma 


the leaſt ſubmiſſion, - Po os, the. Queen, 


the remainder of ber li zuin 
deep melancholy, either cauſed Fo. of! 0 


Eſſex, or the vexation of ſeeing the hs on 
and. homage of the . directed. f 5 
James VI. king of Scotland, . the. 2 
heir to her crown. , 
This illuſtrious. princeſs, ae"; A 
furniſhes ater of cenſure, , but 9 0 150 
verned like a great monatch, d cf 
ESL year of her age. Her BN 


8 1 


laſted forty-four years, was free 0 cl 


wars, at a time when fanaticiſm armed ſo man 


ſobjects againſt. their ſovereigns. Though wy 
allowed no berty of conſcience, and from | 


time to time e e both the ca- 
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tholies; who! were become objects of her het "oa | 
pieion, and the -puritans, whom we ſhall 1. | | 
dang gerous under the reigns of the Stuarts; | 
1 5 vigilance, activity, and prudence of her | 
Seien e extinguiſhed every ſpark of re- | 
Hion, which was a wonderful prodigy, eſpe- | - 
cially if we reflect upon the character of che 
nation, and the” mis ortunes of the Fe 
rel ns,.. 

d is true, that the royal prerogative was a knen _ 
moſt unlimited” under the Tudors. Abeut t err 
end of this reign, the abuſe of monopolies and 

excluſive privileges having been frongy attack-. 
ed in parliament, the famous Bard aff terwards. 
Chancellor, laid it down as a . N that 
the prerogative Was above all examinationz _ -. 
that it might enlarge what was reſtrained, and NY 
reſtrain what was enlarged” by the Jaws. An- | 
other aid, that the power a diſpenſing from 
the ſlatutes rendered the prince incapable ; 
being bound by any ſtatute. Another, build. ] 
ing upon that text of ſcripture, 7 have ſaid ö | 
that ye art Gods, affirmed, thar God has en- | 
truſted abſalute princes with his ſupreme au- | 2 
thority. Another carried the ſpirit of flavery "4 
ſo far as to maintain, that all the poſſeſſions of - 1 
the ſübſects belong to the ſovereign, and that ea 1 
he may dif voy) of them as the revenues of tile 
crown. ſentiments of liberty, which were 


pee Log to bud in men's minds, ſome- ES 2 
times ſhewed themſelves; but the parliament” | 695 


were not on that account les ſubmiſſive rg the” 
| i wil of Wee. « 
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Arditra Arbitrary tribunals ſhewed the government 
ben, t de really deſpotic. The Sar-thamber; the 
membets of which, might be diſplaced ar the 
pleaſure of the court, tock cognizance of all 
CS: and diſorders which had not been” 
provided againſt by the common law. The 
high commiſſion, as we have already obſerved; 
cow 5:92 „„ little from the Spaniſh inquiſition, 
whether we conſider the deli for which it 
ene was inſtituted, or its odious procedures. Nur. 
rial lau, which is neceſſary for the maintenance 
of military diſeipline, and ſubjects ſoldiers to 
the moſt ſpeedy and rigorous juſtice, was on 
ſeveral occaſions made uſe of againſt other 
perſons. In a word, the Engliſh enjoyed only 
a ſhadow of that civil liberty which at preſent 
they make their boaſt, and which is not ſo: 
great a happineſs as they imagine, * it be. 
Comes a ſource of cabals and diſcord. 
now Bax: | The right" of granting or refuſing: Wbigiee]- 
7 and levying taxes, which is ſo ineſtimable a 
Tſeantines Privilege to the nation, even at that time boeca- 
of her e ſigned great abuſes, of the prerogative. Eliza 
5 beth, not having money to beſtow as favours 
cr rewards, laviſhed grants of excluſive pri- 
vileges, and extended them even to the com- 
mon and neceſſary articles. of merchandiſe, 
Which were conſequently ſold by a few inte- 
reſted individuals at their on price: it was 
therefore impoſſible that trade could flouriſn 
when thus a prey to monopolies. Beſides, though 
the ordinary revenue of the crown exceeded five 
hundred chouſand pounds ſterling, the ſove- 
reigi was neceliitared: to have recourſe'to forced 
e ot 322 loans, 
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loans, 10 benevalencat, or compulſory gritui· 
ties; and other dangerous methods, which were 
looked upon as matters of right, but have 
ſince been ſuppreſſed as uſurpations. ln 4 


word; without the moſt prudent economy; 7 wolf 
Elizabeth, could not have ks ances che ere 4 
Pema nfuherſtam, . WP; " pointe 


One ching Which reflects he create ns . 
on her memory is, that notwithſtanding the} beloved by 
exerciſe: of an abſolute authority, and a ſeverity N 

frequently rigorous, ſne was ſtill beloved by 
her ſubjects. We have ſeen how ſne animated 

their zeal and courage for the defence of the 

kingdom; and the confidence, which ſhe pro- 

feſſed to repoſe in them, increaſed their at- 

tachment to ber perſon-. I will never believe 

any hing of. my people, ſaid ſhe, that eee 

and mothers would not believe of their children. 

Her vaſt political deſigns, like thoſe as Her projet 
Henry IV. tended to humble the houſe! of . 
Auſttia. Both had formed the ſame plan, with- beufeef 
out any communication with one another, and ene 
they propoſed an interview equally. deſired bß 450 
each but which the difficulties of adjuſting 
the ceremonial unluckily prevented. However, 

Sulli ſupplied his maſter's place in quality ef 

ambaſſador... He has left the particulars of his 

converſation. with the queen, in Which we ſee 

that ſyſtem of a balance between the powers of 

Europe, which afterwards made one of che 
principal foundations of general policy. | 

| -James VI. king of Scotland, the firſt of. bat The three 

name in England, and neareſt run ts: Efie , 
ere, * three kingdoms, which at- der James I; 

el Hh 3 preſent 
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"hay are called by the name of Great Britain. 
Mr. Hume ſays, that all three were at that 
time of leſs value than Ireland alone is at this 
au and Ireland was then, if 1 may uſe che 
How great- | expreſſion, wretchedneſs itſelf. When the in- 
I they hae . duty of mankind is rouſed by good laws, di- 
their in- rey by the light of experience and reaſon, 
aun. hat prodigious changes is it not capable of 
making in the world 41..-Of-ebis Holland! is a 
| remarkable proof. Still poor and unhappy, 
it with Ane defended its liberty: againſt 
Treaty in Spain. Sulli negociated in its favour! with 
Holland, James, and a defenfive. league was madle for the 
Jaued arte which: f ſoon ye I 
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ere it ts Reg on of Henry W. 4 1 of 

gs Tante, Holand, and Sp ain. 

8 Wy 241 A LO} Nes 
eee HILE Fenton was ave: the fruits 
K 15 Mc of an excellent admimiſtration, and ſaw 


Iv. ber Grody th revive with her happineſs,” new 
bse 52 © conſpiracies. were inceſſantly forming 'againſt 
the king. His miſtreſs: (d Entragues). WHO ex- 
poſed him to the queen's peeviſh purines 

— vograteful-enough\to betray! him. She endea- 
voured to put in force the promiſe of marriage, 
which ſhe had received, notwithſtanding the 
' zeal. of the miniſter, and the court of Spain 


A ende the fire a ho: 5 mt Old d'RAn- 
i 1 | tragues, 
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trag uses, his daughter, and the Cbunt d' Au- 
vergne, entered into a correſpondence with that 

churt. The plot was diſcovered,” and the cri- 
minals were arreſted and condemned, but par - 


doned by Henry. He was afterwards obliged 
inſt the duke de Bouillon, 


to .take 'arms agai 

who ſtirred up the Calviniſts, and deprived him 
of Sedan, but immediately reſtored it. We 
- ſhall ſee this: king, notwithſtanding his extra- 
ordinary beneficence and attention to every 
thing that could gain the hearts of his ſubjects, 

continually ſurrounded with traitors and aſſaſ- 

- fins, till at Yoſt wes fell under the 2 at Ta- 
natieiſm. 

- Meantime Henry recalled the Jeſuits; out of 
| eomplaiſance to the pope, againſt the advice of 
Sulli, and in oppoſition to the ſtrong remon- 
ſtrances made to him by Achilles de Harlai, 
| firſt preſident of the parliament. Father Cot- 
ton, one of the ' moſt able. politicians in their 

order, enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of his con- 


He recals 

the Jeſvits, 
contrary to 
the advice 

of Sulli 

and the par- 
liament. 


fidence, and by opening to them acceſs to the 


court, ſoon furniſhed them with means for ac- 

- quifing)' exceſſive credit. 1 I. FF. 
bn e e be doubted;- that. ſeveral advan- 
tages might be - reaped from the activity and 
talents of that body, which was devoted to 
ſtudy and indefatigable labours. But, if it en- 
tertained prejudices contrary to the intereſt; of 
the nation; if it was the inſtrument of the 
court of Rome; became the arbiter of opinions 


35 


811 8 
28. Pi, 


In what 


reſpect . 
order m 1 
de dreaded, 


* 


„And conſciences; had an influence in all af. 


— 


fairs great and ſmall; and formed a powerful 


ban in the ſtate which it was dangerous to 


reſiſt; 


ns 


H h 4 
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f reſiſt was it. pot to be apprehende 
cab ihment would open a way to troubles and 


abuſes 


the circumſtances, were not ſuch as could pro- 
Auee ptejudices favou 
P oe tw cane 3 e 
ito ans > Every day gave birth to ſome poiſonous fruit, 
popes, en- Either, fro 


be.. ions of th 


7 4 


onak 


* "> 


that between the ca 


T The Calviniſts, in France eſtabliſhed in their 
fads, as an article of faith, that 4% pops 5s 
a4 oi Property. antichriſt, the beaſt clothed in ſcarlet, 
209%. which, the Lord Hall diſcomfit, as be halb pro- 
mmiſed. The archbiſhops of Aix and Bour- 
deaux excommunicated the parliaments who 
Mould dare to try clerks in criminal accuſations, 
Ibe catholics in, England, as we ſhall relate 
to deſtroy, at a ſingle blow, the king, the royal 
family, and the whole parliament. Next year 

hy ek (1606) broke. out the — between 
tthe court of Rome and the Venetians, the con- 
SG Ae of; which would perhaps have been 
1” fatal, had it not been for the mediation of the 
king of Fr Eft: mito Welt l vg f 0 ao 
The repub. „Ot al the. catholic ſtates, that of Venice Was 


lic of Ve- 


vice en. leaſt a fave to prejudices, repugnant to the 
ied Win h © det 44-£2-6 2349 ; Z * | | 
Paul V. fn civil laws, and derogatory from the power of 


der ih, TOVEreIBNS. This republic followed, with de- 
—S ane „ liberate 


1 
714 
* 2 


# 
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e but firm ſteps, a ſyſtem of liberty, 
which the popes looked upon as a ſyſtem of 
rebellion. An Auguſtine monk, guilty of the 
moſt enormous crimes; had been put to death. 


Two eccleſiaſtics were in priſon for the like 


offences, and their trial would infallibly be fol- 
lowed by their execution. Beſides, the ſenate 


had forbidden the building any | more churches: Ts 


and convents without permiſſion, as they were 
already too numerous; and prohibited, in fu- 


ture, the alienation of lands to . clergy and 


monks, who were become a burden to the ſtate 


by their riches and their exemption from im- 
poſts. All theſe. were things that neceflarily 
drew down the thunders of Rome. 
- Clement VIII. Who died in 1605, had pl 
. cently diſſembled. Paul V. (Borgheſe) more 
ughty and 2 excommunĩcated the 
pr the ſenate, and put the whole repub- 
lie under an interdict. The Theatins, the Ca- 
puchins, and the Jeſuits, were the only perſons 
who ſubmitted to the bull; and the k were 
ſentenced to perpetual baniſhmerit; as being of 
à more intriguing ſpirit than the others. Paul 
then attempting to ſupport his anathemas by 
force of arms, and the Venetians preparing to 
defend their rights and liberties, Henry offered 
himſelf as mediator, and in that quality put an 
end to the quarrel, notwithſtanding the oppo- 
ſition of the Spaniſh court, whoſe credit Had 


long been prevalent at Rome. The ſenate put 5 


the two criminal prieſts into the hands of the 
pope, and ſuſpended the execution of its laws 


ent revoking — but refuſed to reſtore 
N the 


MODERN HISTORY: 
dite Jeſults We may judge by this acedm- 


modation, that if the Venetians then enter - 


tained the ſame principles as they do at pre- 
ſent, they did nor find it ſo eaſy to put them 
in practice. From how many trammels has 
Were rat of reaſon freed governments! 

+- The war with Holland ſtill continued. Henry 


protected thoſe brave republicans, WhO for ſo 
many years reſiſted the Spaniſh power, and had 


the glory of procuring an —— +6f 
their independente, which, | notwithſtanding 
| cheir invincible-courage, they had not yet been 
able to obtain. Let us collect the facts, the 
anden of which here becomes neceſſar. 
In 1398, Philip II. ceded the Low- Coun- 
tries, Franche Comtẽ, and the territory of Cha- 


im  rolois, to the Tofanta Elizabeth, who was Mar- 


-ried to Albert, arehduke of Auſtria (formerly 
cardinal and archbiſbop of Toledo), on con- 
dition, that in default of heirs, or in caſe the 
keirs ſhould renounce. the catholic: religion, 
theſe provinces ſnhould revert to Spain. Tho' 
the Dutch had been leſs fond of liberty, yet 
the dread-of again falling under the Spanifh 
yoke was ſufficient to make them redouble their 
vefforts. Their leader, Maurice of Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, maintained the glory of his 
family, Sieges, battles, t ee were 
daplicd arbefore. e em 

No ſiege can be found) in Wadern hiſtory 
comparable to that of Oſtend, for its length, 
or the blood that was ſpilt. This place, which 
held out three years and three months, coſt the 
Spaniards ere chouſand men, and the 


Hol- 


TWELFTH EPOCH'A. 
Hollanders ſacty thouſand. Ambroſe Spinola, 
2 Genoeſe, who concluded: this fiege 
in 1604, is a great example of the firenpthof 
genius. While his brother Frederic Was di. 
-tingutfhing himſelf in the armies, Ambroſe was 
engaged in trade, but all at once came to join 
him; when the former being killed, he fup- - 
plied his place, ſhewing himſelf an able cap- 1 
rain, though he had no maſters exeept books. 
He was created commander in chief in Flan- 
ders by Philip III. Such is the force of ge- 
nius, it can without aſſiſtance rapidly make its 
way to glory, pg which: mere e ee only 
by flow de Onan RE ee eee er 
daes Late Us obdboede ts Dutch, 
b dint of admirable economy, frugality; ac- 
tivity, courage, and 1 „ had put them- 
ſelves into a condition, not only to im — — 
their country, but to execute the gr en- 
terpriſes abroad. Their fleets had —— taken ; 
the Moluccas in the Eaſt Indies from the Por- 
tugueſe, or rather from Spain, of which Por- =Y 
rugal was ſtill a province. “ Holland (ſays 
„Mr. Voltaire very juſtly) deſerves the more 
4 attention, as it is a — one Kind 
„new, which has become powerful aloft 
-« without: poſſeſſing any land, rich without 
having of its own growth a ſufficieney to 
„ maintain the tw-entieth part of its * b 
„ ants, and conſiderable in „ by oer 
„ induſtry in the extremity of Aſia,” Let Foo x 
add a oe which was deckung eee it m"_ 
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1 


9 by the good offices of ain; 


. 5. el France, and the addreſs ef bis ambaffdar, 
their the preſident Jeanin, the Dutch liberty was 


int: .- eſtabliſhed on a firm footing, by a truce of 
twelve years, concluded at the Hague; . 


which Philip III. acknowledged the Initedd 


Provinces. as free and independent ſtates, and 
obliged; himſelf to allow them a free trade in 


the lodies and America. Of the ſeyenteen 
pProyinces comprehended in, Hug Netherlands, 


the houſe of Auſtria has loſt ſeven ; the poorelt,, 
indeed, but Which, by their union, form the 
greateſt and richeſt republic i in the world. 2 
The Monſ- Can it be believed that Spain, after ſo ma- 
coy dents ny:;Joſles,; which, notwithſtanding the "empire. | 
Sl. of the New World; had drained it of men and 
money, ee yet give irſelf a deep and incu- 
rable wound, from the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, 
| by:which-it had loſt a great part of its ſuhjects ? 
— 25 „ x an inſenſate cdlict all the Moriſcoes were or-. 
. dered to leave the monarchy in thirty 7 
to,” Sueh were the fruits produced. by the zeal. of 


el ga "the, inquiſitors, It was; imputed! as Ae 10 


the duke of Oſſuna, that he had the courage 
ſingly to oppoſe this meaſure. They had like 
ho l wiſe made it one in the king, that he ſhed ſome 

esrs at an auto- dafi. It is ſaid that the grand 


rr re N Aus 


ee inquiſitor condemned him, as an expiation for- 


die ende he had given, to cauſe himſelf to 


be let blood, which the executioner threw. into- 
the fire. Such aa atrocious deed appears incredi-- 


ble, even amidſt the horrors which were at that 
time £00, certainly: committed, by he inquiſitiog. 


1 ans 


loss ſuſtained 


Whatever be Au cb higefr⸗ e . 
by Spain, in conſequence of this Wee a 
edict, at Aiden Bf people; and they were of giind W 
that claſs; who, by their labour and induſtry, Moriſcoes,_.. 


made themſelves moſt uſefull Almoſt all of 

them fled 1 into Alia and Africa. 

In the reign of Louis XIII. they made an 

offer of clearing the waſte" lands in Gaſcony, 

but it was rejected; notwithſtanding wWich - - 
ſome of them ſettled: in France, Where their 
poſterity has been hardly treated. Theſe unn. 
appy people, whom the Chriſtians perſecuted? 

as. Mahometans, paſſed: 'among the *Mahome=:: 


2 


tans for Chriſtians; and thus fell victims to the Auen er 
hatred" which ſubſiſted between the two tele 


on hy 


gions. An evident proof, that, had the inqui-- alege 


ſitors been humane and reœaſonable, ſuch of 
them as were Hill attachechꝭ to tlleir ancient prue⸗ 
tices might Have been made true chriſtians b 
inſtruction and gentleneſs. Recording ee 
refixe; above ſixty thoufand Huguenots were dane 

converted by the gentle uſage they met with 
from Flenry IV. 5 but they Would have beem 34 
burned, or at leaſt baniſhed," by the inquiſt- 


| tion! 1 {3364 Tyr N en 4990S xladi 1 


-, conve rted, 


* This tnonarch's great defigns' were uponſthe"Projea & | o 


point of being diſcloſed. The project of A cbriſtian re- 


ublic form- 


| W wv; — is * bound in Suh 15. by Heary 


"propoſed 
to” de — into agree tte powers, 

none of - which: hould be ſuffered to make an 
ne acquiſition; and ſhould all WIR form 
b an 


inſtead of ” 


OY 
= &t © 37 
wr t 


"well 


He forms a 


NN SörerrbC 


eise for maintaining 1 mutual 545 
labtes and preſerving peace: © Hetry conteived,' 
and certainly carefully. meditated an this fab-" 
hie ies; but what appearanee is there that 
be thought it capable of being realifed/?*. His 


actual deſign K e e e 4 eh ambi- 


league a- 

_ © gainſt the 
' houſe of 
Auſtria. 


* 


His means 


— 


tion and power of the bone of f Heere both 
im Germany and Ital. 3 15 
He had en e al his Wade iel 


the emperor Rodolphus II. furniſhed: him Nerz 


a teaſon for commeneing the war, by fe 
wrating the duchies of Juliers Cleves, red 
Bergue, after the death of the laſt duke. 
Henry entered into a league with the elector of 
Brandenburg and the cdunt Palatine of Neu- 
burg, who both; prerended to the ſucceſſion. 
The proteſtants oF" Germany, always reftlefs! | 
| anc ſuſpicious, - likewiſe formed a league for the 
maintenance of their libertirs; of which- he 

n che prime moverz and which he did nor | 
to join. The pope, the Venettang, the 
e Savoy, the Swiſs,” and other ſtates 
lkewiſe entered into thoſe views. Never was 
aby enterpriſe better cuncetted. 


He was to march into Germany at the bead 


8 gen of forty chouſand- excellent troops. ' The WM 


* 
— 


* aſi Fs. 


4-5 LE 
3 F 
a i" 


1 having laid up 


my. proviſions, and every A ary were 

in readineſs. Money could not fall him; Sulli 
forty millions in the treaſury, 
which. were deſtined for this war. How could: 
an emperor, immerſed! in the ſtudy of aſtrono- 
my and the ſearch of the philoſophers ſtone, 
and à king of Spain, ruled by his ä 
8 | . ES; an 


* ; 
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and the inquiſitors, both of them without 
ſtrength and foreſight, have borne up nt 
the ſtorm that threatened them? 


Henry, thoug impatient to join the army, 1610. 


and his mind haraſſed with ſiniſter forebodings, — 8 


vas ſtopped: againſt his will, upon acgοðEit of Ravillac, 

the queen's coronatian; a ceremony which ſhe. 
inſiſted upon with too much eagerneſs... Paſ- 
ling along a ſtreet, his coach was, entan glied; 
„ his footmen quitting it, Ravillac, à de- 


8 Mw fapatic,, who. had; long formed a deſign 3 
to murder him, takiag advantage of: the ap Sirus 


portunity, ſtabbed, — in the midſt of —.— 
cCourtiers, who were in the chach, Thus died. 
at the age of fiftyrſeven, a prines worthy f 
| ies againſt whom above fifty conſpi- io nk 
. 2 had been, formed, whoſe memory, is ta 4 
day adored; by every good Frenchman, NW 
2 reign ought, to ſerve as a model 10 
the princes who loye their ſubjects. Let us 
bu ry. in oblivion a few ſpots which ſtain. lus pry 
vate, life, weakneſſes, which unhappily are tuo 
Seon . heroic minds; and examine his 
principles of government, which form the beſt 
Teflon for ſovereigns, for ſtateſmen, and for all 
=... ouþli debire 5 e wich the dources of 15324) le 
public pr ba £0 : 
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8 1 Y Adminjpratian . Sulliu. 


E 2 be.) Tf * 8155 5 * 28 45) Nad Wan 
5 SHALL trace only a gene 
I y plan is con fRent rea with- . — 


1 are to be found in the Memoirs of Sulliy - 
a work which ought to be ſtudied with care by 
all Who would acquire a knowledge: of the true 
„ Prieiples of: politiess hos „ ods ul 
bn Let us repreſent. to ourſelves the dreadful 
— Marco. the:; y in the beginning of this 
the beyin- | reign. Civil wars, ſo much the more futious, 
— as 4uperſticion and; fanaticiſm- fanned the fire of 
es rebellion, © and received from it an attivity 
nh agg: them. ſtil more terrible; the feel? 
ing of juſtice, humanity, patriotiſm, and) du. 
ty, Killed ku rhe rage — ere — fices 
and. inteteſts of the-fa&ipus;- the regal autho- 
. ricy. ſo; far debaſed, as to make no impreſſion 
„ hearts naturally friends to royalty ; the 
vitals of the. ſtate. almoſt entirely corrupted; 
diſorder and robbery univerſally pre valent : the 
. laws without vigour ; the clergy refractoryʒ the 
"nobles. breaking through all rule and teſtraint; 
and the force of arms annihilating the rights 
Qualities re- and happineſs. of ſociety. To remedy ſo many 
king. miſchiefs, a king was neceſſary, ho to admi· 
rahle qualigcations joined a paſſion for public! 
0 good, ; a a ſteady 9 * e 
| -Y x — | W 
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which nothing could eſcape, a courage which 
nothing — ſnake;; and ſuch was Henry IV. 
who ſo well deſerved the ſurname of Great. 

As a general, he poſſeſſed in a ſuperior de- He made 
gree the art of gaining the military men. Ac- 2 
cuſtomed to the profeſſion” of arms from his es. 
moſt early youth, and educated in camps, he 
not only ſet an example of labour, ſobrie 

and courage, but charmed the ſoldiers by ts 
behaviour and diſcourſe, which breathed all the 
vwacity of his genius, and the beneficence of 
his heart. From his mouth the Jeaſt expreſſion ” 
of ꝓraiſe acquired ĩneſtimable value | 

But the love of independence and the thirſt But we fri- 

af ambition formed an almoſt inſuperable ob. pense 45 Gee 
ſtacle tothe reſtotation of order. The majority e 
of. che great men wanted to make themſelhes abꝛß oo 
ſolute in the provinces: Nothing was thought A 
of but diſmembering the government, appro- 
priating principalities. or even erecting com- 
momwealths. The republican ſpirit, rouſed by” 
Calviniſm and the progreſs of Holland, fer- 
mented briſkly in the kingdom. It is hor ſur- 
priſing therefore, that Henry, when he enter 
edv into treaty with the principal lords of 0 
s ranted them ſo advantagebous terms. 
| — neceſſary to him, and What it cof 
nene millions were ſacrificed'' for that e 
purpoſe. Villars Braacas, who had defended 
Rouen with the moſt heroic courage, exacted, 4k A 
for his ſingle ſhare, a penſion of fixty*thoufang”® 9g 
livres with governments and other favours. 
To keep the factious nobles within bounds, 60 
prevenes or repreſs their frequent conſpiracies,” Rͤͥ ⁰ 
Vors IL 113 8 1 


A 
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„to form a regular 


„80a: 


plan of adminiſtration, -andl- 
purſue it with ſucceſs, in the midſt of ſo mauy 


cabals and dangers, is a work which cannot 
claim coo much } pd orange re tove 


Henry ſtood in need of a miniſter worthy: to 
bench him the cares of government. 
Without aſſiſtance; he would have furik under 
the burden; and, 7 he did not make the moſt 
juclicious choice, he would have been bewilder- 
ed in chat labyrinth : perhaps, he might even 

have done harm, while he was endeavouringito 
do good. Roſni, or the celebrated duke of 
Sulli, was formed by nature for that: glorious, 
but flippery, ſtation. He poſſeſſed the friend- 
ſhip of his maſter, and deſerved t eby his vit- 
tues, as well as his ſervices; A hero in the 
field, he diſplayed ſtill greater abilities im the 
cabinet. Far from 4 eg that kind: of 


know ing a 


ledge: which is acquired 
fault almoſt univerſal among the nobility of his 
time, he applied himſelf early to inſtructive 
ſtudlies. He read not for the fake of amuſe- 
ment, but information; making extracts ar. 
ing his ideas, reflecting, and obſerving. 
Nor had the contemplation of what was paſſing 
in che world contributed leſs than books to ex- 
dend the ſphere of his genius. In a word, ne- 
ver did a miniſter, poſſeſſed of 8 
capacity or greater zeal for the public g 
take upon Him the political 3 
Accordmgly, he was mortally hated by thoſe 
who had turned to their on advantage the for- 
mer diſorders, a reformation of n had | 
at to 0 a 0 0 7 
1186 'T e 


aſl >+<& -»& 


the purpoſe of paying penſions and diſcharging: 


tors had ſcarce exerciſed their office three: LY 
months, when, finding it impoſſible to ſucceed, 
| they 2 for a ſuppreſſion of the new: 
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The ,Goances; in particular, were in à fate {Ruin of the 
for 1 ruinous, that the king, far from ee 


being able to apoio public exigencies, was 1 


even in want neceſſaries for his a gh 

During the war with Spain, in 1696, he held andy at 2 
at Rouen an aſſembly of the notables, in order . 8 
to take their advice, and procure aids; Where | 
he ſpoke like the father of his people. of- haue 

not called you, {aid he, among other things, a 

y predeceſſors did, to oblige you blindly to approve 


e Lia cauſed you ta be aſſembled, in ar- 


detto rective your advice, to liſten to it, to follow 
it. in a vor, 1 mate you my guardians... This 
is ſeldom done by kings, gtey-beards, and vittors, 


like me; hut the love hich: 1 bear to my ſubjetts,.' | 
aud the extremd\ deſire that I have to preſerve m 
kingdom, - mate ane” think arg ken eaſy al. — 


nourable: ton) anita 

This aſſembly ill a, his: coals: Anjudiciou 
Ir propoſed to eſtabliſh, a | council of regſan, able. 
whoſe members ſnould be of its on nomina- 
tion, to manage one-half of the revenue, for 


debts, without being ſubject to have the ac 

counts inſpected-. Such a ſyſtem was irrecon- 3 
cilable with the royal authority. Vet Sulli | 
cauſed it to be accepted, foreſeeing that it | 
would ſoon fall of itſelf, and that the neceſſity 
of effectual remedies would be more clearly 
perceived. In fact, theſe ignorant adminiſtra- 


. council. 


$43 


The 
wretched 
4 fate in 
which he 
found the 
public, 


N 


1 lead men to good. 


1 N 
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| council. Experienee of in is often neceſſar 
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After this, the "hole abe megt of were 2 | 


5 venue was pur into the hands of Sulli. The 
laſt ſuperintendant, Francis d'O, a man equ al- 


ly rapacious and prodigal, had filled uß the 


meaſure of the abuſes produced by the diffipa- 


tions and vices of Henry III. The ſtate was 
indebted three hundred 200 16 87 millions of 
Iivres, which at preſent would make eight hun- 
dred and two“ of the current money of France. 
One hundred and fifty millions were le vied on 
the people, and of that only about 5 7 
came into the treaſury. Thus the king, loa 

ed with debts, received only a fifth part of 
what was exacted from the nation, Which was 
overwhelmed with miſery. The great increaſe 
of - taxes, . inſtead of enriching the ſtate, had 
long been appropriated to raiſing the fortunes 
of a few men, who preyed upon the nation. 
We have ſeen that the perpetual taille Was efta- 
bliſhed under Charles VII. in whoſe teigh it 
did not exceed eighteen hundred' wein H- 
vres. So early as the reign of Francis I. it 
amounted. to fifteen millions ſeven” hundred 
Boy Att, The Wende, had, after 


5 


"oy * Abont 33,041, 6661, Engliſh. | 2294 43. 4 gs AV i}; 40 


+ The foreign wars, kindled 'by 2 fate 8 08 pad 


= ne produced this aug mentation of the impoſts, und 
made the princes ruin their tubjects and dominions. Ac- 
cording to Comines, Charles VIII. could not continue his, 
match in Italy without borrowing {rom ns 

ag 74 Two-and- ** per cent. 


Genoeſe a at | 
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chat time, experienced every kind of misfor- 
tune, equally proper to ruin the prince and in- 
eręaſe the oppreſſion of the people. 
Sulli reſolved to examine every thing in per- He en. 
fog, before he attempted the bringing of this mines and 
chaos into order. His. zeal was neither cooled the abuſes, | 
by. e immenſe labour it required, nor the in- 
nitenumber of obſtacles he had to encounter. 
FE: ſaw. that the financiers by their ſeeret praes . 
tices ;t bbed the king with impunity, While l w 
they a ected to ſerve. him; that the ladies ang 
randees of the court, ſharing the fruits of 
the ir extortions, intereſted themſelves keenly 1 in 
ir defence; that odious taxes had been im- 
: * only to fill the coffers of thoſe inſatiable 
men; that the people were more oppreſſed, as 
| Their money Was loſt. among a multiplicity of 
| hands, Which prevented it from reaching che 
Arcaſury., lle perceived that the actual reye- 
| nues were likewiſe diſſipated in vain expences, 
Ao that, if they were not ſufficient to ſupply 
; Exigengies, it Was principally for want of 
| | e how to employ them with ceconpry 
* and prüdence. He ſaw the evils, and _ 
4 4 the remedies. DT 
; To make the receipt leſs We td re- | His opere 
cover the real rights, and cancel ſuch as were fun 
abuſive and uſurped 3 to ſubject the finances to 


; an exact and clear order, balance the. receipt 

4 and the expence, ſacrifice the frivoloug to the 

- uleful, and direct all the operations to the ſame 

. end, the public good ; in theſe conſiſted the fe- | 

186 cret of the miniſter;- which is clearly explained 

t in his Memoirs. The effects were, that, in the 
e „ ſpace 


— — 


rn 44. 


| ſpace; of fifteen years, the debts "were: dif: 

the revenues increaſed; four millions, | 

- and forty millions in reſerve; at the ſame time 
wins eher the taxes were conſiderably diminiſhed, . 
wth, The clamouts and artifices of thoſe, who be- 
— "favs: fattened on the ſubſtance of the people, 
may be gueſſed. By dint of calumnies, they 
: nes well nigh, effected the ruin of the 
minister: but luckily theſe clouds were ſoon 
diſpelled from the King's mind. Ir-ſeems then 
that a miniſter, who roſe ever morning," at 
four for the ſervice of Henry IV. and who had 
been hondured with his frendfiilyy From his 
youth, could not do good to the public without 
2 Such * the. "Ry of all en h 
G aig 7 tharg's | 
4144 From ſeveral HA s in Sullys Memoirs, it 
appears that N of adminiſtration and 
Economy were frequently thwarted by the 
- king-bimſelf, ſome of whoſe inclinations that 
miniſter was far from;approving, He faid that 
. year's ordinary expence, in, buildings, 
ay, miſtreſſes, and dogs, amounted to twelve 
DE undred thouſand crowns; a ſum ſuMeicnt' to 
2 een a body of fifteen thouſand foot. (L. Xvi.) 
I culd not refrain from ſpeaking of it to 
_*_ -,* himſelf, at the hazard of incurring his dif- 

_ 9 pleaſure,” In other places, he complains 
that the king's e ls for thoſe whom he 
mindulged in 2 of familiarity with him, 
particularly the women, prevented the puniſh- 
den of the p extortioners. (L. Xii.) 
hey found a ſure refuge in that vety 123 | 
98 1 for which they were purſued V's) 


1 ** cha 


* 


1 ＋ 0 e, | 
| len upon thoſe, who 
7 reproach dener with endt 
i le nol to ſecure their thefts,” 
i eto: Tame time acknowledge, that 


- found, inthe teme of che mi 


Gn the d wa 55 Bo coin.” Bei a 5 

585 e for 5 fim 7 of the ee 
5 om enemies to every © 

; ; luxury. haps he was not ſufficiently: ſenfible 

| That, novelties muſt neceſſarily be introduced in- 


1 * 


Kingdom, ſuch. as France, by the changes 
of the he ſtate of Europe, | and che pro $ of ma- 


©Titime commerce. © Mo OF eee 
But boch he and Henfy 4 5 ſenſible; that a 
.. Tex foil, well culcivared, is the prificipal as 
* 2 997 happineſs to. che people; hecauſe * 
"From, thence they not only Gris al their means 
if ſubliſtengce, but are enabled to rocure the 
e of life.” What ate 6Etitious 
Niches, Ih ' compariſon” with the bleſſings of na- 
türe "Where the productions of the earth ure 


8 „ ock in 17 55 ither gold neceſfarily flows, 


- unleſs. its 1 va be ſtopped.” If agriettare 
guy hes, it will won Pute the advantages 
_ of. rnade..” They 11 fbre” made it their princi. 
| CATE. 0 encourage! agriculture 7 and the 
King, invited the” hoblefſe to reſſce om their 
8 s, that they. .migt ht there lay our with ad. 
| 10 8 the money W which is almoſt fraitteſsly 
. N 5 s HE" Telleved "the? fatirs, 
A * ny pp 
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ol huſbandry, In a word, without our theo- 
ries and 33 methods, uſeful ab they may 
be ſuppoſed, the lands, according to ſome able 
writers, then yielded five times Walen as they 
65 | d in gur days. N 6a e Fd 108; care 22 1 
5 2 This. extraordinary decreaſe ſeems principally 
55 cwing to the ſilk manufacture, -which, Julli 
condemned with too much ſeverity, bar; Henry 
1 le notwithſtandiag began 50 introduce, and which 
— _ under Louis XIV. was carried beyond all 
Bee bounds. To that ig owing the neglect of Wool 
2 8 and „ rs of . the, ring of 
P; leſs 


3 * uy 


| 25. "a cannot eee 2 0 be 
| 2 „ „If we would know how: far 9 "EY 
fates, . tended for the good of the ſtate, we may form 
cordingto a judgment from a paſſage of his Memoirs 
| V (L. xix. ), containing only an enumeration, which 

he laid before the king, of. the cauſes that ruin 

or weaken monarcbies. Theſe cauſes}! fays 
= 3 ate, enormous ſubſidies; monopolies, 
„ e brigcipelly -of carn ; neglect of 9 
| traffic, huſbandty, arts, and trades; a/great 
we number of offices, their expence, 0 too 
e great authority of thoſe Wh exerciſe them ; 
5 fees, delays, and iniquitous; e in the 
_ courts, of juſtice; idleneſs; luxury, with all 
8 10 n debauchery and corruption 
ee of morals s the Kannen of; ranks ; altera- 
175 * on ei tion, of the coin; vnzul ſt and imprudent wars ; 
e eee of. the ſoverigns; their e 


»d3 0 480 
g 31400 : 


TWELETHE Se 


e eur Gg7 sein orders: dr nen:. 
y «:ayidiry of ' miniſters or favourites; diſreſpect 
tos people of quality; contempt and neglect 
of men of letters; the toleration of bad 
_ «<euſtoras, and che violation Of good laws; an - 
(<< -obſtinare adherence: rovindifferentior Bü ge 
| 5*praQices-;<and; amultiplicity of embarraſſingg 
digte, of fupertiuous regulations??? 
e adds, „ If I wanted to (eftabliſh-any. ——— 
ma xith, it ſnould be this: Thus good Miorgls — 
* Wag god lotus, reciproculhj form eat dnber. re. 
* Unhappily for us, we do not become ſenfible ; 
--<« of this1nvaluable connection, till we have cur. 
* ried corruption and all abuſes to the higheſt 
"A $5 ſ6-thatamong mankind the — 4 
„good originates only ee a eee oh. 
This is ohe of thoſe luminous truths, "which . hymn 


7 — 2 


ougkt to be perpetuallylin dur minds. If be 
gobernment neglects the morals of the people 
wel wall neglect che laws and evils will daily 
increaſe. The Spartan virtue, Which Sulli | 
ebely here ihculcates) are, it muſt be owned. 
iii a great meaſure incompatible with the ſpirit 
of au extenſive and opulent monarchy; but at 
Jeaſt it is to be wiſhed that the moſt eſſential of 
them were adopted. Vile paſſions would not 
then ſtifle" che love of country. And Why 
Are probity and? virtue in certain nations the 
"op rt of inſolent wealth, but heeauſe they are 
gleted or INE by n ; » 


_ 


»# 


8 
5 
neſs of the 


1 ** his 8 f e Tk 
of Savoy aſking him what the.revenue of —_— 
amountedꝭ to, he replied, To-what I pleaſe, for, 
paving” the hearts. of my people, they will grant 
_ me-whatever”Þ aſe. A good father, beloved. by 
mis children, is certain of - thewafſiſtance,/j;1, 
 Projet for - His parrnal cares entended to everything. 
| thereforms- He propoſed to make a refomation in the 
— oa courts of juſtice; to retrench the fees, ſhotten 
nie., the delays, and eradicate chicanery. Sulli was 
8 225 entruſted with this care; whoſe idea of refer- 
„ning ſuits betureen relations to the judgment of 
„ . arbitrators (L vi.) would ſpare families an 
infinite number of misfortunes. But while laws 
| are too ſubtile, __ confined, too numerous, 
* * Nh 7 - ſometimes - COMTAdu 0 oF ;at Others f A ON 
falſe prineiples, there will always be an ine x- 
Lied e ſource of abuſes. Louis XIV. im- 
8 ſelf left ſome, which are of the greateſt incon- 
venience to ſuitors, e ene in: right 
0 fraud and rapi aon 8 29)! 
boron. Several offices — ſuppreſſed, which,. by a 
sf ofices. faulty poliey, had been created for ſale, ad 
+ Which only augmented the obſtructions in the 
nances, andwexations/ in civil ſocjety, But 
is ſcourge has perpetually increaſed ſince that 
time, ſo prone is policy to ſhut its eyes againſt 


er at, 1 Wan the f. © oh a m 5 

| | 175 f advantage. gigant Mie 
Henry a- 70 was hot owing por ions 1e that the 

| hor age 6 gy did not ſet an example of the virtue, 


958 — Fw — moderation, and patriatiſm, 
wich neceffary for che tranquillity of the kingdom $ 
to igions did nat 1 oer; 


e AR che two viva}. r voris 2 
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TWELTTH EPOCH. 
their mutuat antipathy to the love of order 
and that the catholics, Who enjoyed 
the king's favour,” did not trrat the Calvins 
us their brethren; and that theſe did not it 
don comented witir their liberty of conſcience, 

inſtead of indulging themſebves in animofizies 8 
und dangerous projects. /  Unluckitg=rhetgene- 197 Dato 
- rality of both were governed by — 10 o coi 
Men were yer far from poſſeſſing the to 215005 
Which ſhews the abſurdity of that pe ed 
entertaining ſentiments of moderation. We Too many 
muſt therefore expect new troubles and new reli- gg in 8. 
"gigs wars, as ſoon as a leſs equitable govern - way. 
ment rekindled thoſe ng which Were con- 
"OE under the aſhes; -. 3 FS 
The laſt king had ſuppreſied char ſpecies of Privilege of 
— which was acquired by the ſingle poſ- hilt re- 
ſeſſion * fiefs ; and Henry IV. likewiſe Can- 
celle. that which was conferted ſolely by the 
feſſion of arms. The privileges attached to 
. quality of noble are hurdaffſome to che 
and therefore ouglit certainly to be graſted . 
1 ſparing hand. Making them therare- - 
ward of long military ſervicesg us was doneiby = 
Eouis XVI. is che way to rouſe emulatibn 
without muhiplying abuſes . 
A „Neither the ſtate of the kingdom, nort the vs 
of economy; permitted” the erection of e. 
Sole magnificent works, Where the nobleſt 
Productions of letters, ſuiences, and the fine 
arts, feem to proclaim the glory of rhe prince. 1 
and the happineſs of the ſtate. Yer, acrorcing 
10 Voltaire, r real founder of Ee 
f al | K the 9 
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5 ve and the Pont: Neuf. To him the Freneh 

are indebted for the canal of Briaire, which 

me Joins the Seine and the Loire. He projected 

3 4 — and the junction of the two ſeas; 

Wee Works which are the more advantageous, as 

tlie internal trade alone would be almoſt ſuffi 

cient to make the nation flouriſn. Let us agree 

With Sulli, who gives a Juſt eſtimate of the 

— qualities — prince, none of whoſe 

Its he diſſembles: Time 2 1 wee to 

— eee, bis en anterprifess . 
n ne a e n eee TS: Wr 

Ng e 60 1 — 2 — 4h rn 2 | 
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1 10 HE aaffaftination of lene dV which is 8 
berg 8 1 on ptobable grounds, though 


— they do not amount to a proof. to have been 
— 8 by a conſpiracy, overthrew the whole 
Heary IV. altrudture- which x abs 4 conduct had nailed, 
diſpelled all the hopes of the good ſubjects, 
+” and{phogedthe kingdom into every ſpecies of 
misfoftune- Under the maſk;-of/ mourning, 
ED. z and in the midſt of the public ſorrow, the joy 
suf ſeveral perſons diſcovered itſelf even in the 
baute. Fheſe intriguers, theſe rapaciaus 
186040 e men, already built projects for 
5 their fortune on the ruins of their coun- 
— Louis —_ was but nine years old. and 


N a 


rWELETH ETH — ap. 


| a' regency was on the point of opening axe 
the moſt deſtructive cabals. iS 
The Duke d'Epernon, wi warben * — 
ſantly diſturbing the government during the laft N 
reign, immediately gave wing to his arrogance. liament. 
In full parliament, he in à manner ordered the 
nomination of Mary Medici to the regency, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his ſword, and 
ſaying, in a threatening tone, It is yet in the 
but ſhall be drawn, if the queen Be not 
this inſtant granted 'a"title which is ber dut ty 3 
the order of nature, and the rules of juſtice, and 
that court, being no longer free to act, paſſed Arret con- 
c mable to his pleaſure. ' Accord- . 

ing to ancient cuſtom, the decifion of this af- the quees. 
fair belonged to the ſtates general. But the 
juncture was critical, time preſſed, it was ne- 
ccſſary ro prevent the diſorders of anarchy, and 

the parliament doubtleſs ſaw with pleaſure fo 

ir 1 007 an addition made to their authority. 

Nothiog can equal the vices and follies of 2 

the new government. The Florentine Concini, an 


Marquis d' Ancre, afterwards marechal of France, roma 


Stu emis N n 5 


and ſtill more his wife Eleanora Galigai hat 
an àbſolute aſcendant over the mind of kom 71 cate 
queen, whoſe weakneſs and incapacity a 
full play to their paſſions.” Theſe two FA. pony 

ers, equally rapacious and ſubtle, raiſed them- 

ſelves, from a condition below - mediocrity; to 

the ſummit of fortune. The council of ſtate 

met only for form ſake; its members debated, EW. 
but they decided nothing Every thing was nel 
regulated by a ſecret council, which afſembledar 

e hours, derermined all meaſures; 2 

the 
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2 the political; | a, and added upon maxims 
5 directly oppoſite to thoſe of Henry iV. Con- 
cini and his wife, the pope's nuncio, the Spa- 
ee "ai ambaſſador, and Father Cotton, were in 
the number of its members. Was Sulli wrong 
when he ſaid, Ma are going to fall under the do, 
mintion f Spain and the Jeſuits; all good French. 
men oug bi to leak ever, Yor. * will nat 
te eng e left undiſturbed. W aaduer] 
ict oh Ta: face, almoſt all the deliberations; tended 
reign over- to, an union between France and Spain, by the 
turned 2 Anne of Auſtria with the king, and 
bis ſiſter Elizabeth, with the ſon of Philip III. 
+» the:diffolution of the alliances formed under 
the laſt reign, the ruin of the Calviniſts, and 
| 0 oo Py; Res of the treaſure, either to enrich! - 
favourites, or to purchaſe adherents. Charles 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy, who relied upon the 
faith of treaties, was ſfiamefully abandoned to 
the vengeance of the Spaniards; but Leſdi- 
AQuieres marched twice to his aſſiſtance, not- 
« yn Þ0 wichſtanding the king's prohibition, :which: i 
5 eee another proof of the weakneſs of the government. 
sein- Sulli could be looked upon only wich an 
— _ eye in this. court, whence every ſentiment. 
| of honour was baniſhed. His manly frankneſs, 
his noble pride, made him incapable of yield. 
ing to pernicious counſels. He demanded 
leave to retire, which was granted with 5 
cena and employed the reſt of his life, which. | 
laſted till 1641, in doing an additional ſervice 
1 35 to poſterity, by writing his memoirs; wherein 
| dbu has rranſmitted o us his | wann 
the maxims of his poli pr. 
p/n : Once, 
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Once, Mhen he returned to Paris, becauſe [He appeared 
he king ſtood in need of his je the . 

— — his dreſs and carrlage, he ne wi 

ſaid: to Louis XIII. V ben the: a x „ your | 0 ridicule, 

did me the honour to conſult me, he. firſt diſmiſſed | 

all ibe buffvons and fops of the ho 7 * : 
lory and ri t dom de- 

- * ee WN "FD 

Troubles, civil wars, diſorders. and misfor- Rebellion 


tunes, rapidly trod on the heels of each other. — 
The whole ſtate was filled: with cahals. Conde, 1285 


„1370 2 * 


with ſome other princes. of the blood, andes 
number of the chief nobility, roſe in rebellion. n. 
As there was no force ſufficient to reduce them 
all their demands were granted by the. tree 
of Sainte-Menehould. In 1614, the ſtares- A ook 
general were. aſſembled, in compliance with the. general i in by 
leaders. of the faction; but the ai re 
duced only diſputes. The clergy, fill; tinc- — 
tured with Italian ptejudices, ardently ſolicited ' 
the publication of the council of Trent, and 

rejected, as a raſh attempt, the 1 48 made \The clergy | 
by che chird eſtate, to enact a | ance” 
That nd temporal non iritual. power — 4 a. Ks poſe a gj, e 
to diſpoſe of the kingdom, and to "RS 11 45 7 9 
jes fram their... 6ath. of allegiance. An arret : 
parliament, which ranks the independence 


* 


the crown among the fundamental laws, was 4. | 


terwards annulled, as if the GOUrk. of Rome 
had preſided in the kings council. 
In 1613, the parliament ons: * of - 


| ſtrances on the diſſi pation of. the treaſure left we parlia- 


2 


by Henry IV. only two millions of Which were ceived, 
remainings on the a va and ni 
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- wy which the ſtate. was -weakenedz and other 
abuſes which were dee r merge ene 
F Arret of council was iſfucd in reply, detlari 
© that the parliament had no right norm the! 

in at 6 of ſtate. Afterwards, on the repre- 
ſentations af the attorney-genetal; Louis gave: 
* oily this brief reply, I is my pleaſure, And like: 
3 in Wh the queen . The king might have govern- 
ccd alone, being of age the former year; but, 
though he was ae of power, we ſtiall find 
ul 4 Perpetualſy arne it into other 


x 2 En, 5 c r 
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Cones, by a new rebellion of the prince of Condé, 
ſupported by the Calviniſts. This prince, af- 


7 ter publiſhing a manifeſto in the moſt violent 


Be is te. terms, ſuffered himſelf to be duped; laid down 
ecived) and his. arms, returned to court, and was ar eſted 
20 in the middle of the Louvre in 1616. N The 
8 Marechal d' Ancre, or rather his wife, L 
mage a total change in the miniſtry, and pro- 
mwmaoted Richelieu, biſhop. of Lucon, to the of- 
-- + -» tice of ſecretary of ſtare, who was/one-day:to; - 
. r in the name of Louis XIII.“ Rewards 

1495: were laviſhed upon men entirely undeſerving 
us . by which the male · contents were only emboſd. 
09 - ened; and the civil war was kindled 1 | 
fourth. time. So enormous were the riches of 
Concini, who was at firſt, very poor, that he 


offered to raiſe an army of faves thouſand men 


at his-own ene gAT dun 

6. The favourite, though een) deteſted and 
— deſpiſed by the great men, ſupported himſelf 
rival of * all their efforts ; but he met with 
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more da gerous enemy in young Luines, hoſe 1 55 8 5 
fortune was almoſt equalty amazing with his 
„This, man had riſen to favdur 
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movarch:z..and- Louis being one of thoſe weale 
by people who have the art of pleaſing them: 
Luiges found meang 0 inſpire him with s 
jealouſy for his authority; perſuaded him to. 
ſhake.off;the- yoke: of a domineering mother: 
and 60 rid himlelf1 of foreigner Who go ere 
that princeſs, and .conſequently was maſter of © 
tie: kingdoms: Orders weren therefore gien to 
arteſt che Marechal d' Ancre; and Virti, — 2 
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tain, of abe guards, who was entruſted iin 

ute it conformatly; s 
Concini was 
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havingi\demanded what charm Abe uſed to fa. 
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cinate the queen-mother;ſhe replied, the aſcen 
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treaſdn gainſt God ald mag. and cauſed Ber 
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ODER Sils Ton v. 
ra, „Arbe n with eagerneſs next 
Ne. md. rar, and the Kin ſet an example of braveryʒ 


we, 4 quality very. di rom true. fortitude, 8 
N it can be found in a feeble ſoul. Perhaps he 
yk fy * amd again have miſcarried before Montpel- 


er, uhieh was defended with the ſame {vigour 


238, Montauban; but he prevented that affront 
oth by concloding a peace. Behides.che.confirm- 
EN confirmed more chan once; then hie 
of the rebels obtained all the favours; why 
they deſired. It was in a manner became cuſ- 
tomary to reward rebellion better than ſervices. 
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1 I. King of England. Ferdinan- 
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RS qo wy eee 
; 1610US.diffenGons, at 8 
N . with all their atrocity, mingled with 
/8he- great affairs of politics, produced bloody 
taſtrophes, ſhook thrones and, nations, and 

| "RE unhappineſs on, mankind, and.reproach 
— - __ _arhuman.nature... Even, Holland: fell a prey 
: n o this unaccountable — 4 25 which: has diſ- 

g 2 turbed; the chriſtian world fo 

centuries. In 1603, two theologians,..profel- 
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r. the laſt.chirteen 


TWELFTH EPOCH! ga! 


"tightedup the torch of diſcord,” on the ſubſect 225855 
of Predeſtination and grace, romyſtery whiety 1. l 
has always been rendered more incomprehenfible Fer 

y the ſyſtems of the doctors. —.—— 
Wanted at leaſt to ſoften” e 
of Calvin; he refuſed to admit, tha 
the ſal vation of the elect, but —— 
niſhment of the reprobite, were a nec Gn 
' conſequence of the abſolute decrees of tie ped * 
mighty; but defended the gobdneſs of Gd, 
and the liberty of man, us fat as the principles 

his ſect would permit. Goma, à rigid ang 
rcilefs' Calviniſt, not having reaſofl on his 
ſide, ſubſtituted for it that perſecuting enthu- 
ſiafſm which attracts the multitude- The Ar- 
minians only required a toleration; Which they 
obtained from the ſtates-general in 1614. Yet 
the theologiſts continued their diſputes, and the 
two parties at laſt were C xt > to have : 
a, ooo ry wt FCC 
The Gomariſts were r by Mauricez Mice 

prince of Orange, who took advantagerof tHoſe ae 97 

diſturbances to oppreſs his couritry after Have wn ns 

ing been its defender. The Advocate- general 1 
Barnevelt, to whom he was indebted- et the . ar 
command, a man illuſtrious for his conſum- nete, 
mate virtue, and the ſervices of every Kid wein tan 
which he had done the ſtate, protected the Ar- 
= minians, while he watched over the 
liberty. Nis ruin was determined. The dec. 

trine of Arminius was condemned in the f. 
of Dort in 1619; Barnevelt loſt his Hfe om a 

ſcaffold in his old age; and his adherent, Gro- 
dus, was condemned to- 93 ip 
ant K k 3 ment, 
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duration Rindbetd: in Germany from. religion 

motives" ſet fire-to-thereſt- of Europe, 

vndecmine tha foundations of che Auſtrian 

zi hut, thar-we may avoid; cnfuhon, 15 
** at : firſt takes: 8 view: vf the. reap! 


e e, James l - who, ought- 
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„ Fake Himbihit,r 
rity by an. infiting,.v upon the maxims of arbitrary power, 
— r = 55 the Todors had followed without N 


. . he gave birth” to republican ideas“ The 


cople reaſoned on authotity, diſcuſſed its prin- 
fs les, inveſtigated its ſources went backe to the 
tlchles when jt was confined within very nt 

limits, drew from hiſtory and ancient literature 


Oe ; | fentiments of liberty, which conjunctures mould 


parliament 


by bis want, ſelf from the neceſſity of p rliamentary up- 


et 0 diſcloſe, and Ng BH they had a 
r" to ſtruggle” againſt" ative; The 
NS; of 1610 made bold attempts in 
W way, and was diffblved wth indignation- 


8 ames ou he to have followed" the example 


dened the Gf lizaberh, and by ecohomy have freed him- 


= * "Fg bur de was in Tat ef money, and pro- 
gal. After ha aving raiſed two hundred thou 

5 2 find "poytids: ſterling by the fale of titles of 
8 Baronet, he found bimſelf obliged to call an- 
uu 54-5 e in 1614; when, finding ibe 
ares - commons more eager” to conteſt his rights, be 
| Viffened their. diſolution; though by that means 

a i N ſubſidy. e Eat ge; 
Somerſet Robert. Carr, phe} of Samerſer, his winion 
eu "and. Miniſter, was at, that time ſupplanted by 


N ipgh oO. 


aloe! ahorher favourite. - N Villars played the 
xt fame Part! in England that Luines did in France. 
He Was at once created duke of Buckingham. 

"maſter of the horſe, and high. admiral. Riches 
e ſhowered upon his family, as Well as on 


Places Dn 1 on head. * The king, in order to raiſe 


5 —— 85 | Ws reſtoreg zo the Dutch, Brille, Fleſſing, 


mekins, three important places, Which - 
e into dhe hands of Elizabeth,” 6 
pledges. 
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Phkruges fer ths Wonen Ihe Rad Rü be d an Ds 
Theſe ſums amounted to ſeven hun- de 7 

dted thouſand: pounds ſterling, of which he ce: 
quired" only! about a third. The three places | 
were a great expence, and of: no eſſential ad- 
vantage. Tet the people were fired with no 
leſs indignation at the conduct of James, which 

peared to reflect diſnonour on the nation; 
and, in ſuch delicate conjunctures, regard ES 
ought to be paid to the public Wien.. 
Such was the government of a prince, more 
powerful, and yet much more weak, than Eli- "oa. 
zabeth ; when thoſe bloody ſcenes opened, in Sh 
Germany, by which all Europe was haken. 
Ide proteſtants of the empire, as we have The prod... 
already ſaid, had entered into a new league for aut of Ger 


many in : 


the maintenance of their liberties; they rembn- motion. 


ſtrated againſt the proceedings of the Aulic 
council,” and required that the two. religions 
ſhould, in every reſpect, be upon an equal 
footing. Some reaſons of eomplaint had been 
given them; and they thought, themſelves more 
aggrieved than they really were. Mathias fo-' 

. mented: theſe-troubles, and made uſe of them 

to ſeize the dominions of his brother Rodel R 


n 
mus 
* 4 x 
Nod Bak 


30 


us II. whoſe indolence and fondneſs for tei. by ome 
fles incest every day. In 1608, he forced ther Ma- 


che emperor to yield up Hungary and Auſtria, ... 


In- 6m, the year after the famous evang elic 


union of Hall, he likewiſe deprived” Ns ' Has 
Bohemia by force of arms, and left him on + 
the wain title of emperor; ; Rodolphus cm- 
plained in an electoral diet, but was told in | 
3 that he ought to > blame himſelf” ti 
____ | t 
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diſtruſting his neareſt friends, 
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as. rhe N 1 es, who had er 
ſetved againſt che houle' of” 'Avfiria; aRoally: 


joined” A Wiki" the > 
May 10 80 prognoſticated a bloody wat "but: 
of n before tber 
fs 8 5 eee, 894 en eee eee 
„Had che French "miniſtry been endowed wiel 1674 
a ui ties and vigour,|the' houſe of Aultria/woeld> aaa 
ave loft the iniperial dignity: Phe Eleckef bi rde 
| atine _propoſed desde ia, Hedoke of Bio Mas, 
i a in 5 85 diet ; and that election was fatin 
Munctures. But the Conſtable 
L. lige, at c time all powerful at che cbu¹ꝭ 
of Laſs e acted in concert with the Spa- 
pea i 8 ſuppotted the archduke Ferdinand, 
was e heck; a prince too much attached 


95 855 ND e arbitrary power," tought 


other ts endowed with faperio® qualificds 
Jon 171 capable of increaſing ae enen 
0 285 71 8 ermany. Meantitne the Count de 


ur, chief of the rebels, fpread terror den 

i Auſtria and,. had he been more diligent) 

85 c 19. 2 'feived Vienna. (151 26W O8:Qt80V7- Aten 8 

Bohemians, not cbntehdec, with refuſing The Beger 
wiedge Ferdinand II. emperer ſos ES 
el depoſed him at Prague, under ipretence 

Mat ne had viplatedd their privileges; and that 

HE ls che & into 4 confederacy with Spaifrne 

y Verte of election, and make te 
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| The dd fawn hereditary in his family. They offered 
Palatine this crown to the elector Palatine F rederic V. 


- _ Imprudently | 


accepts this head of the f; proteſtant league, and ſon-in-law 
% . of the king of England; which he imprudent- 
e Iy accepted, being drawn to the precipice "4 
the advice of his 2 and his flatterers- 
flather⸗in-law, James I. and his uncle, the 
Prince of Orange; in vain remonſtrated to him 
againſt this raſn attempt. Spain ſent twenty 
thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the catholic 
league; but James remained quiet, not with 
ſtanding the ardour ſnewed by the Engliſn for 
2 cauſe which affected their * and the 
honour of the crow-wm m 16 HL 
| He'toſes e Frederic loſt the battle of Prajoues in 1620, 
Fg. and was obliged ro ſave himſelf by flight, Be- 
ing ra bigorted and intolerant Calviniſt, he had 
made himſelf equally odious to the Lutherans 
and catholics; which was not the leaſt cauſe of 
chis misfortunes; for we ſee that religion, ill 
underſtood; always was the ſoul of party - 
7621. % Pill then, Ferdinand had ſhewn moderation 
eee ſupporting his juſt rights; but victory con · 
Palatinate, verted him into — Without conſulting 
and caries the electors anct in contradiction to the capitu- 
bin. ation he had ſworn to obſerve at his acceſſion, 
for a diſpute merely perſonal, he put Frederic 
and his adherents under the Ban of the empite, 
made himſelf maſter of the Palatinate, and or- 
dered cruel executions. The proteſtant unico, 
ter unable any longer to reſiſt, entered into a treaty 
e with the Spaniards, and was diſſolved. The 
ae emperor was doubtleſs little acquainted with che 
. _— of Rem ares as I ſuffered the 


9100 „dune 


E326 aon 
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duke of Bavaria to give, to Pope 
the elector's noble library at Eee, Which 
the Germans regret even to this dar . 
Abe king of England had aſſembled a parli- 
ament, not with any intention of making war, 
cut in order to obtain ſubſidies; as 1 it had 
-been reſolved upon. It is true, he obtained 
them; but notwithſtanding ſaw his prerogative 
more violently attacked than cvEer. His chan- 
eellor Franeis Bacon, ſo celebrated in the lite- 
raty world, having been guilty! of ſeveral miſ⸗- 
demeanours, was impeached by the commons, 
imptiſoned, and fined forty thouſand pounds. 
The parliament turned an inquiſitive eye on the 
rights of the crown and the affairs of ſtate; 
and James having forbidden them to intermed- 
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dle in ſuch matters, the houſe of commons re- 


plied, that it was their birth-right to give ad- 
vViee on the affairs of government. 
maintained, that the privileges of the houſe 
were grants from the ſovereign, not birth rights; 
and the commons entering a proteſt, he ſent for 


the journals, tore out the proteſt; diſſolved the 


parliament, impriſoned ſome of the members, 


and forbid all diſcourſe upon 


— people ſpeak with more freedom. From 
this celebrated parliament. roſe the raurt and 
1 Panties, enn n mn aries and 
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from bis. father-in-law (who only negociated, 
and ſuffered; himſelf to be amuſed: by the Spa- 
niſh court), and _ equally neglected by his 


uncle, 
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public affairs; 
not being ſenſible that this was the way to 
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opele, the prince of Orange, fell a ſacrifice to 
the deſpot and 1 of the emperor. In 


q diet ry at. Ratiſbo which none were 
ſummoned but the el dete 247. few princes 
devoted to the Imperial court, — 2. by a 
| e voices, conferred the alatinate 
an the duke of Bavaria, and even attempted ” 
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WEA K, dndzlent monarch, governed Philip III. 
vy his favourites 3a" miniſter equally ins lan. 
pable, and equally fuch were 
Philip" III. king of Spain, and the duke of 

ma. In 2618; the duke was complimented 
| 3 r to gre by” his 1 * 5 


— 25% an? 


„Trough the Yovernttient was void of ſpirit += 


de of Offotia, viceroy of Naples,” Pe. Spaniſh con- | 

Toledo, governor of the Milaneſe, and a Ve- 

| > — ing 

d ich chem, ber "of Italy.” 
8 ly authoriſed 'by'the court, 


e e a moan JESS Mil 


d ne Bide; On the other. a number of barks 
ſent from the of Naples, were to ut 
at the ſame time; and the city was to be ſet on 
fire by a troop of conſpirators, which would 
render it . of reliſting fo many unfore- 
ſeen attacks. This extracrdinary' plot was diſ- 
covered by the of the ſenate, in 1618, 
when the grei of the conſpirators were 


Nr he -marquis of Bedmar, 


wha 


ad * 
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5 flagrant manner, having eſcaped by flight. was 


ſent into Flanders, Where he became — 
niſter” to the bbw +: "ne A ter 


8 — great — — thes — de 
„ en att contioually antefted; Sicily, whence, in the 
* — of thirty years, they hatt carried folf 
| " more than ter byadred 9 —— 

| warty — 0 9405 6187 ey — 
Nobility of- Spain, Which Was Kill, more';diſpeopled. by 
ee che deſtructive cauſes Atesdg mentioned mum 
nnn ſuch want of -labourers, chat, in- an 

—___ eddie was publilhed by; 

— —— nobüityne and 


poſed 1 — — 
by granting them privileges of ein deen 
„ ah in ae ä 
bme invincible ares + De 
Death of | #4 levis-faid.that Phili himſelf dell a victim io 
n the abſurd tyranny; of cuſtom. immediately 
after his recovery from an illneſs, _— 


ing ſome buſineſs in the coubcil-chamber, 
- —— — 2 head; 0 


Philip 4 
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bn wy che Ceremonial e; was to take ere C 


the fire, being out of the way, nobody dared 
to remove the ſtove; by which 3 che Gy 
grew-worle, and died (1621). 

He had enjoined his fon, Philip. W. wks was 
only ſinteen years of age, to make no change 


in the miniſtry. Vet he was no ſooner dead, 


than a total alteration enſued. Guſman, count, 
and afterwards duke, of Olivarez, became 
maſter of the kingdom; who, though young 
and a favourite, was at leaſt eminent for his po- 
litical talents. - | e © rig obo 

I ſhalb only wha notice hn of an ordinance 
publiſhed: in 1624, by which we fee” that he 
endeavoured to find a remedy for evils that 
were almoſt incurable. By this law, two-thirds 


vere ſuppreſſed. Population was favoured by 
enempting men newly married from public of. 
ſices, for four years; and all who had ſix male 
children, from taxes during life. Marriage 
without the conſent of parents was likewiſe 


ful The inhabitants of the provinces were 
— to come to Madrid or Seville, with- 


of the officers of juſtice and of the revenue 


ted: a meaſure more dangerous than uſe» | 


out important buſineſs, under pain of a conſis 


| derable fine; and, for a (till ſtronger reaſon, | 


all eee e ;pentdbjad: from quitting the 


* rar x! rivet V7 


19 know ac Soon 8 . M. Dim relates 
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Writer,” WhO is 42 Member of the Royal Academy of - 
& Lettres, does not adopt many of the tales reJatingts | 


1 55 fact, which to. us appears ſo extraordinary. But as 


the Spaniſh: Ceremonial, * trftbnony: here has doubtleſs 
N ſome foundation, 7 
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kingdom with their property and” families, 
without the king's permiffion. © Foreign att 
ficers and labourers ſettling in Spain were pro- 
miſed an exemption from all taxes and contri- 
butions: Even the king's children were for- 
bidden to keep more than eighteen domeſtics. 
Gold and filver ornaments were allowed only 


for divine-ſervice ; and filk cloaks, which va- 
nity had made common among the poor as 


It is of im- 
portance to 
reflect on 
the decay of 
that king- 
dom. 


well as the rich, were likewiſe forbidden. 


It is very ſurpriſing to ſee a great monarchy, 
which poſſeſſed the gold of the New World, 
reduced to the neceſſity of making ſumptuary 
laws. Without examining the advantage or 


” © inconvenience of theſe laws, Jer us take a flort 


view of the internal cauſes of the decay which 


muſt neceſſarily waſte Spain, till a vigorous. 


legiſlation, rouſed by the exceſs of | the evil, 
totally extirpate its roots. The work of Don 
Bernardo de Ulloa, on the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the manufactures and commerce of Spain, and 
that of Don Huſtaris on the ſame fubje&, fur- 


niſh excellent ideas, to which ſomething may 


Obſtacles to 
population, 
particularly 
from the 


| 
CE „ % wh * 
% 
. . a 


be added by à Frenchman, I confine myſelf 
only to a few reflections, which are applicable 
to every defective government. 


1. The” moſt eſſential point unqueſtionably 


was to repeople Spain, and revive agriculture; 
but how was it. poſſible to draw inhabitants to 


© that country, if the inquiſition there exerciſed 
its tyrannical power? If diſtruſt and terror 
were ſpread through the whole body of the ſo- 


ciety? If a man's having a thought of his 
own was ſufficient to Expoſe him to impriſon- 
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ment, torture, and death? If the OP in- 
duſtrious, though they were at the ſame time 
the moſt peaceable, could not enjoy the rights 


of citizens, unleſs they ſcrupulouſly regulated 9 pf 


their words and actions at the pleaſure of the 
inquiſitors? The Spaniards were in a manner 
cruſhed under the yoke, and could it be ſupports 
able to ſtrangers? I make not the leaſt mention 
of the fatal conſequences produced by enſlaving 
reaſon, though it EG plunges the intel- 


lectual faculties into a kind of lethargy, which 


at once annihilates ſciences and art. 

2. Agriculture can never flouriſh, aakGwith 
the help. of inland trade. Labour muſt be en; 
couraged, it muſt be poſſible to procure the 
neceſſaries and even conveniencies of life, in 


exchange for the ſurplus of the productions of | 


the earth. But a thouſand obſtacles ſtood in 
the way of inland trade. There were no ca- 
nals, no high- roads, or they were in a had con- 


dition, and had no places of refreſhment ; the 


inns were unprovided with every thing, and 
very expenſive; heavy cuſtoms levied almoſt at 


han ſtep; the ſame duties from province to 


2 * would be exacted were they ſo 
many petty kingdoms; and even money ab- 
fardly prot ohibired from being carried out of 
them; w was it poſſible to ſet in motion the 
arm of the N - when thus tied down ? 
What benefit could he reap from raiſing a ſu- 
perfluity, which he could not diſpoſe of? Some 
would have ſeen their corn rot, without being 
able to purchaſe wine; and others, who had 
cellars full of wine, would not have known 
how. to + fornilh themſelves with corn. Thus 

„ do 
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Obftacles to 
2yr1culture: | 
and inland” 
trade, 


Aricultvre 

mult decay 
without in- 
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| 66 unreaſonable laws and cuſtoms, thus does 


the blindneſs or rigour of g ruin we 
en untries in the world. "£20050 


EI decay Þ herever raw materials proper to be ng 
tore necef. af Subed are found, there exiſts an intimate 
au brings connection, or reciprocal” influence, between 
trade, manufactures and agriculture. Plenty of the 


means of ſubſiſtence increaſes the number of 
artificers; and that number increaſipg the con- 
ſumption, animates and extends cultivation. 
All things mutually aid each other, all eee 
àànànnneu life, and increaſe the public good. But if 
55 | > : 55 te lands be abandoned, the workſhops are de- 
Tt ſerted; and if manu duces decay, labour 
805 8 8 A in the fields. This neceſſarily hap- 
Contemot pened when the Spaniards neglected real riches 
of the Sa- for imaginary wealth; when they flocked in 
the vloorh, crouds/to. the mines of America; and when at 
for arts laſt ſuperſtition baniſhed thoſe of the remaining 
inhabitants, whoſe induſtry rendered them the 
mmſoſt neceſſary. : From that time, they could 
| neither manufacture the ſilks of Valencia, nor 
the wools of Andaluſia and Caſtille; they look- 
ed with contempt upon trades and on the 
plough; they thought gold and ſilver ſtood in 
ſtead of every thing elſe; and their idleneſs was 
increaſed to ſuch a height by their pride, that, 
e ven in a ſtate of indigence, the generality were 
aſhamed to work for their bread. A people 
aſhamed of labour muſt certainly be unhappy. 
© 4. Hence it followed, that their ziches were 
nehes ſeii not for themſelves,” but for foreigners, who fed, 
ent: * clothed them, &c. In the kingdom, all kinds 
reines. Of proviſion and manufactures roſe to an ex- 
eeſſive price, either becauſe it was not kept 


down 
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Keen à number of ſellers, or from the * 
ſtacles thrown in the way of trade, or the enor- 
mous taxes laid upon the labour of artificers 
and articles of food. Foreign merchandiſes 
therefore were ſought after. Thus was a ſtate, 


which ought to have been enriched by its na- 8 ei 


tive productions, continually impoveriſhed, to 

the advantage of thoſe whom their neceſſities 
might have made its tributaries. Its gold 
flowed inceſſantly out of the country, and 


ſpread in thoſe ere agriculture and OT. 


en 
DSL us ad. to 3 contin the ruinous 


pomp of the court and the grandees, the .num- 


ber and opulence of the churches, convents, 
and receptacles of celibacy, where the ſole bu- 


ſineſs is prayer; the immenſe extent of the 
which being too remot-e 


- monarchy, the parts c 
and all badly governed, weakened the body 
which they ſeemed to render fo ane ; 
the evils of deſpotiſm, which had cruſhed, a 
people once free, and thus ruined their activity, 
and enervated their virtue; the ſuperſtitious 
ignorance, which on one ſide conſecrated and 
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Pomp of the 
court, opu- 
lence of the 


| church, ter- 


ritories too 
1 and 


il e 


multiplied abuſes, and on the other turned all 5 


the efforts of genius to the futilities of the 
ſchools, or the amuſements of the theatre; 


Mariana and two or three others only making | 


a a ſlight exception. 
What we have now ſaid is more than ſuffi⸗ 


cient to explain how the Spaniards, with ſo 
many rich conqueſts, a ſoil ſo fruitful, and a 
ſituation ſo advantageous, with a great fund of 
courage, Saus, and e were reduced to 
1 % wot -; © TORS ſuch 
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Holland 


prevails 
buyer Spain. 
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Let it now be judged which 
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deplorable ſtate, from which they will 
not recover but with diffculty. We ſhall fee 


them one day governed by ſovereigns of the 
Bourbon family, under whom their vigour and 


us were deftined to revive. ret SF} 
To conclude, Holland, el 1 it tan 


of the yoke was nothing, and which had been 


tbe free ſtate only at the truce in 


i 1609, triumphed over the Spaniſh fleets; and 


Philip IV. coined baſe qe = to pay his debts, 


was preferable, 
the poſſeſſion of America, or the cultivation of 
Spain; the oppreſſion of the ſubjects, or the 
promotion of their happineſs; the eſtabliſn- 
ment of 838 laws, or a eee of 
Wanne ann. FE ng] 
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